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Be it remnriibered, That on the twenty-sixth Hsj ot’ 
January, in the Fifty-fifth year of the IndepoiMlonee 
of tho United States of America, Joseph isRAEi,, of 
the said District, hath deposited in this Office, the title 
of a Book, the right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in tie words fol¬ 
lowing. To wit: 

‘‘ Chronicles of Border ^Varfare, or a history of the settlement, by 
the whites, of North-Western Virginia; and of tho Indian wars and 
massacres, in that section of the iState; with rellc'ctions, anecdotes, 
&c.—By Alexander S. Withers, 1831,” in conformity to the 
act of Congress of the United States, entitled “An act for the enrsour- 
agement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts and 
bwks, to the Authors tind Proprietors of such copies, during the hiraes 
therein mentioned; ^nd also to an act, entitlofl “ An act fur tho en¬ 
couragement of learning, by securing the copies of majv:. charts and 
books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such copi<«, during the times 
therein mentioned, and extending tlie benefits tliereof to the arts of 
Uosigning.Engravingand Etching historical and other prints.” 

JASPER VEATES DODDRIDGE. ’ 
CUrk of th^ Western Vislrict of yirghua. 












INTRODUCTION. 

t 

Chapter I. 


It is highly probable that the continent of America was 
^noTvn totlie Ancient Cartktiginians, and that it was the groat 
inland Atalantis, of which mention is made by Plato, who rep- 
i-esentS it as larger than Asia awd Africa. The Carthaginians 
uerc a rnaratime people, and it is known that they extended 
their discoveries beyond the narrow^ sphere which had hitherto 
limited the enterprise of the mariner. And although Plato 
represents Adalantis as liaving been swalicnved by an earth- 
<iuake, and all knowledge of the new continent, if any such 
ever existed, was entirely lost, still it is by no means improba¬ 
ble, that it had been visited by some of the inhabitants of the 
old world, prior to its discovery by Columbus in 1492. The 
manner of this discovery is well known, as is also the fact that 
Anierico espucci, a Florentine, under tSie authority of Em¬ 
manuel king of Portugal, in sailing as far as Brazil discovered 
the main land and gave name to America. ' 

These discoveries gave additional excitement to the ad¬ 
venturous, spirit which distinguished those times, and the flat¬ 
tering reports made of the country which they had visited, in¬ 
spired the dilferent nations of Europe, with the desire of rcaj)- 
ing the rich harvest, wliich the -enlightened and enterprisins 
mind of Columbus, had mnfolded to their view.- Accordinglv, 
as early as March 149(1,,-(less than ten years after the discove- 
ry by Columbus) a commission was granted by Henry VII king 
of England, to .lohn 'Cabot and his three sons, empowering 
them to sail under the Engli.sh banner in quest of new' dis¬ 
coveries, and in tlie event of their success to take possession, 
in the name of the king of England, of the countries thus dis¬ 
covered and not inhabited by Christian "people. 

The expedition contempIat,ed in this commission was never 
carried into eliect. Butiin May 1798 Cabot with his son Se¬ 
bastian, embarked on a voyage to attain the desired object, 
and succeeded in his .desigu.so far as t© cflect a discovery of 





North America, nfid altliough he sailed rdcmg the coast from 
Labrador to Virginia, yet it does not now appear dial bo maulo 
any attempt either at settlement or conquest. 

I'liis is said to have been the first disce very errr made of 
that portion of our continent which extends from die Gnlpli of 
Mexico to die Nortli pole; and to tliis discovery die English 
trace their title to that jiart of it, subsequeudy reduced into 
possession by them. 

As many of the evils endured by the inhabitants of tho west¬ 
ern part of Virtpnia, resulted from a contest between England 
and France, as to the validity of their respective claims to por¬ 
tions of the newly discovered country, it may not be amiss to 
take a general view of the discoveries and settlements ell'ected 
by eacJi of those powers. 

After the expedition of Cabot, no attcmjTt on tho part of 
England, to acquire territory in America, seems to have been 
made until the year 1558. In this year letters patent were i.s- 
sued by f^aeen Elizabeth, empowering Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
to “-discover and take possession of such remote, licaihon and 
barbarous lands, as were not actually ]iossessed by any cliria- 
iian prince or people.’’'* Two expeditions, conducted by this 
gentleman terminated unfavorably. Nothing was done by liim 
towards the accomplishment of the objects in view, more tlian 
the talcing possession of the island of NewFoundland in the 
name of the English Queen, 

In 1584 a similar patent was granted to Sir Waller Raleigh, 
under whose auspices was discovered the country south of 
Virginia. In April of that year luicispatcJied two vessels un¬ 
der the command of Amidiis and Barlow, for the purpose of 
visiting, and obtaining such r knowledge of the country which 
he.proposed to colonis?., as would facilitate the attainment of 
hisjobject. In their voyage they apiiroached tlic North A- 
merican continent towards theGulpli of Florida, and sailing 
northwardly touched at aw island situate on the inlet into Pafii- 
lico sound,' in the state of North Carolina, To this island 
they gave tlie name of Wokocon, and proceeding from thenco 
readied Roanokc-near the moutl) of Albomaiic sound. After 
liaving remained liort^ some weeks, and obt-ained horn tlid 
natives the best information which they could impart conccru- 
ingthe country, Amidasand Barlow returned to England. 

In the succeeding year Sir Walter had fitted out a squadron 
of seven ships, tlic command uf which he gave to Sir Richui d 
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Grcn. ilb. On board -of this squadron were passengers, arms, 
ammunition and provisions for a settlement. lie touched at 
the islands of Wokocon and Roanoke, which had been visited 
bvAinidas and Barlow, and leaving a colony of one hundred 
^and eight persons in’' the island of Roanoke, he returned to 
Rnglancl. I'hcse colonists, after having remained about twelve, 
months and explored the adjacent country, became so discour¬ 
aged and exhausted by fatigue and famine’, that they abandoned 
the country. Sir Richard -Grenville returning shortly after¬ 
wards to America, and not being able to find them, and at a 
loss to conjecture their fate, left in the island another small 
party of .settlers and again set sail/or England. 

The flattering description which vvas given of the country, 
by ihose wild had visited it, so pleased (^iueen Elizabeth, that 
slie gave to it the name of \'irginia, as a memorial that it had 
been discovered in the reign of a Virgin Queen. 

Other inefficient attempts vvere afterwards made to colonize 
North America during the reign of Elizabeth, but it was not 
’till the year 1607, that a colony was permanently jilanted 
tliere. In December of the preceding year a small vessel and 
two barks, under the command of captain Newport, and Iiaving 
on board one Iiundrcd and five men, destined tp remain, left 
England. In April they were driven by a storm into Chesapeak 
bay, and after a fruitless attempt to land at Cape Henry, sailed 
up tiie Powhatan (.sinco called James) River, and on the 13th 
CL .May 1607, debarked on tiie north side of the river at a place 
to which they gave the name of Jamestown. From this period 
tlie country continued in the occupancy of the whites, and 
r.mainedsubject to the crown of Great Britain until the war 
of tlie revolution. 

^ new charter which was j.ssiied in 1609 grants to “the 
^veas-ire.r and company of the adventurers, of the city of Lon¬ 
don f)r tiic first colony of Virginia, in absolute property the 
1 iiiJ.s cvtttiiding from Point Comfoi-t along the .sea coast two 
liundr -d milps to the nonhward, and from the same point, 
along tlie sea coast tw'o hundred miles to the southward, and 
up into the land tliroughout from sea to sea, west and north¬ 
west ; and also,all islands lying within one hundred miles of / 
tJie coast of both seas of the precinct afore.said.” Conflicting 
charters, granted to other corporations, afterw^ards narrowed 
her limits; that she lias been since reduced to her present 
comparatively smaD extent of territory, is attributable exclu- 
l* 
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gively to the almost suicidal liberality of Virginia herself. 

On the pari of France, voyages for the discovery and colon¬ 
ization of Nortli America were nearly .coteinporaneous with 
those made by England ifor like objects. As early as the year 
1540, a commission was issued bj Francis 1st for the estab¬ 
lishment ef Canada. In 160S, a French fleet, under the coin- 
-tnand of Admiral Champlaine, arrived in the St. Lawrence 
and founded tiie city of Q,uebcG. -So successful were her at¬ 
tempts to colonize that province, that, notwithstanding its 
proximity to the Englisli colonies, and the Fact that a Spanish 
sailor had previously entered the St. Lawrence and established 
a port at the mouth of Grand river—meithcr of those powers 
seriously contested the right of France to its possession.— 
Yet it was frequently the tJieatre of war; and as carly as 1(329 
was subdued by England. By the treaty of .St. Germains in 
1632 it was restored to France, as was also the tlien province 
of Acadie, now known as Nomi Scotia. There is no doubt 
but that tliis latter province was, by priorityof settlement, tlie 
property of France, but its |ndncipal town having been re¬ 
peatedly reduced to possession by the English, it was ceded 
to them by tlic treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 

To the country bordering the Mississippi river, and its trib¬ 
utary streains, aclaim w^asmade by England, France and Spain. 
'The claims of England (based on the discovery by the Cabots 
of the eastern shore of the United States,) included all the 
country between the parallels of latitude witliin A\hich the At¬ 
lantic shore Vi:as explored, extending wcstwardly to the Paci¬ 
fic ocean—a zone athwart the continent between tlie thirtieth 
and forty-eighth degrees of IVorlli latitude. 

From the facility with which the French gained the good¬ 
will ajid friendly alliance of the Natives m Canada, by inter¬ 
marrying with, and assimilating themselves to the habits and 
inclination.s of, these children of the forest, an intimacy arose 
•wliich induced the Indians to impart freely to the French tlicir 
knowledge of the interior country. Among other things in¬ 
formation was communicated to them, of the fact that faPtJier 
on there was a river of great size and ■immense length, which 
pursued a course opposite to tliat of the St. Lawrence, and 
emptied itself into an unknowm sea. It was conjectured that 
•it must nece.ssarily flow either into the Gulph of Mexico, or 
the South Sea; and in 1673 Illarquette and Joliet, French 
rcussionarits, tqgctlier with five other men, conamenced a jour- 
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noy from <^uebcc to ascertain the faol and examine tlic coun¬ 
try bordering iis shores. 

Froin lake ^uichigan they proceeded up the Fox-river near¬ 
ly to its source; thence to. Ouisconsin; down it to the Mis¬ 
sissippi, in which river they sailed as far as to about the thirty- 
third degree of north Jatitude. I 'rom this point they return^ 
through the Illinois country to Canada. 

At the period of this discovery M. de La Salle, a French¬ 
man of enterprise, courage and talents but without fortune, 
was commandant of fort Frontignac. Pleased with the des¬ 
cription given by iMarquette and Joliet^ of the country which 
they had visited, he formed llic determinatjon of examining 
it himself, and for this purpose . left Canada in the close of the 
summer of 1679, in company with father Louis Hennepin and 
some others. On the Illinois he erected fort Creveca;ur, where 
he remained during the winter, and iiiatructing father Henne- 
j'in, in his absence to ascend tlio ^lississippi to its sources, 
returned to Canada. ]\I. de La Salle subsequently visited this 
country, and cstablisliing the villages of Cahokia and Kaskas- 
l.ia, left ibein under the oommand of ]\L de Tonti, and going 
baftkto Canada, proceeded from thence to France to i)rocure 
the:co-oj)eration of the iMhiistry in effecting a setllemeiit of the 
valley of the Mississippi. He succeded in imfH’essing bn the 
minds of the French Mini.stry, the great benefits wliicii would 
result from its colonisation, and was the first t-o suggest the 
propriety of connecting the settlements on the Mississippi with 
those in •Canada by a cordon of forts; a measure which was 
eubsequently attempted to bo carried into effect. 

V/iUithe aid aflbrded him-.by the government of France, he 
was enabled to prepare an ex}x^dition to accomplish his object, 
and sailing in 1684 for the mouth of the Mississippi, steered 
loo fff west^^^l^d and landed in the province of Texas, and 
on the'banksof the river Guadaloupe. Every.exertion which 
a brave and prudent man could make to effect the security of 
his little colony, and conduct them to the settlement in Illinois, 
was fruitlessly made by him. In reward for all Iiis toil and • 
care he was basely assassinated; the remnant of the party 
whom he was conducting through tlie wilderness, finally 
reached the Arkansas, where was a settlement of French em¬ 
igrants from Caitada. Thecolonists left by him at the bay of 
St. Bernard were mostly murdered by the natives, .the remain- 
der were carried away by tlie Spaniards.in 1689, 







Of.her iitlemnts made by the Frenciito colonize ilie ^Fissis- 
fippi near tlie Gulpli ol Mexico, were lor some time unavail¬ 
ing. loan expedition for tiiat purpose, condijctcd by31. Ib- 
bcTville,' a suit of armor on \vliicli was inscribed Ferdmand do 
Soto, was found in tlie possession of. some Indian.?. In tho 
year 1717 the..spot, on Avliicii New Orleans no.w stands, was 
selected a.s the centre of tUe settlements, timer first made in 
Loui.siana, and Uic c.ountry contiimed in the. pos.scssion , of 
France until 17i'3. By the treaty, ol .Faris in that year, slio 
ceded to Great Britain, together with (’unada her possessions 
east of tlie 31 is.sis.si])pi., excepting only the island of IS^ew 
Orleans—this aiul her territory on the west bank of that river 
were transferred to Sjiain. 

'I’hc title of Spain to the valley of the iilis.sissippi, if made 
to depend on priority of discovery, would perliaps, to say the 
lea.st, he a.s good as tji'at of cither of tlie otlior jiowers. Fer¬ 
dinand de Soto, governor of Cuba, was most iirobably tho 
first white man who saw that majestic stream. 

The Spaniards had early, visited and given name to Florida. 
In 1538" Painphilo de Narvaez obtained a grant of it, and 
fitting out an armament, proceeded with four or five hundred 
men to explore and settle the country. He marched, to tho 
Indian village of Appalachns, when he was attacked and de¬ 
feated by the natives. The most of those who escaped death 
from the hands of the savages, perished in a storm, by which 
they w'ere overtaken on their voyage home. Narvaez him- 
telf perished in the wreck, and was succeeded in his attempt 
at colonization by de Soto. 

Ferdinand de Soto, then governor of Cuba, was a man of 
chivalrous and enterprising spirit, and of cool, deliberate 
courage. In his expedition to Florida, although attacked bv 
the Indians, immediately on his landing, yet, rather sreking 
tlian shunning, danger, he penetrated the interior, and cros- 
fiing the 3iis5is.sippi, sickened and died on Bed river. So fre¬ 
quent and signal had been tlievictorieswhic.il he had obtain¬ 
ed over the Indians, that Iiis name alone had become an 
object of terror to-them ; and his followers, at once to pre¬ 
serve his remains from violation,-and prevent the natives from 
acquiring a knowledge of his death, enclosed his body in a 
follow tree, sunk it in the Red river and returned to Florida. 

Thus, it is said, were dilferent parts of this continent dis¬ 
covered ; and by virtue of the settlements tlius eflected, by 
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Aos»o three pm^'ets of Eurojie, tf»« greater j^rtitra of h 
waa claimed is belonging to them respectively, in utter dis¬ 
regard of the rights of the Aborigines. And while l!ie histx> 
rian records the colonization of America as an event.tending 
iK> meliorate tlie condition of Europe-, and as having extended 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty, humanity must 
drop the tear of regret, that it has likewise forced the natives 
cf the now; and the iidi.-tlntants of a jmrtionof the old world, 
to drink so doeply from the cup t>f bitterness. 

The cruelties which have hebn exercised on the Aborigi¬ 
nes of America, the wrong and outrage heaped .bn them ftx)m 
the (lays of Montezuma and Giiatimo/in, to llib present pe¬ 
riod, while they excite sympatliy for their sullbrings, should 
f xtenuat(\ if not jiMify the bloody deeds, which revbrigo 
prompted the untutored savages to c;ommiti Drivcin as Uiey 
were from the lands of which they were the rightful .propri¬ 
etors—yielding to encrcKadiment after encroachment ’till 
fwced to apprehend their utter anuihilatioii--^Witncssing ttm 
destruction of their villages, the prostration of their towns 
and the sacking of cities adorned with splendid magnificence, 
tvho can feel surprised at any attempt which they might inako 
to rid the country of its invaders. Who, but must applaud 
the spirit which prompted them, when they behold their 
prince a captive, the blood of their nobles staining the eartli 
with its crimson dye, and the Gods of their adoration scblled 
and derided, to aim at the destruction of tlieir oppressors.— 
When Mexico, “with helf- tiara of proud towbrs,” beCame the 
tlieatfc in which foreigners were to revelin rapine and in 
i:iurd('r, who cart be astonished that the valley of Otuinba 
rcsoumied with the cry of “Victory or Death?” And yot,^ 
resistance on their ])art, served but as a pretext fo? a war of 
txlermination; waged too, with a f(*rocity, from tlie recol¬ 
lection of which th('human mind invohinl-arily‘revolts, and 
witli a su'ccess which has forever blotted from the book of 
national existence, once pOwcu'ful and happy tribes. 

But they did nert sutfor alone. As if- to fill tlie cup-of op¬ 
pression t(> the brim, anotlicr porlion of the iiuinan ftimily 
Vt'ere reduced to abject bondage, and made the imAvilling 
cultivators of tliose lands, of wliicli the Indians had been 
dispossessed. Soon after the settlement of North America 
w as commenced, the negroes of Africa became an -article of 
coinrnorce, and from subsequent importations and natural 
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inmraso hare become «o fitimerons as t© excite the lirelie^ 
apprehensions in tlie bosom of every friend to this country, 
llcrctofore they have had coiteiderable influence on the af¬ 
fairs of our government; and recently tlie dkersity of inter¬ 
cut, occasioned in Virginia, by the possession of large nuni'bcrs 
of them in tJio country east of the blue ridge of mountains, 
seemed for a while to tlireaten tlie integrity of the state.— 
Happily tills is now jiassiiig away, but how far they may ef¬ 
fect the future destinies of America, the most projihetic ken 
cannot foresee, V et, altliougli the philanthropist must weep 
over theit unfortunate situation, and the patriot shudder in 
rintici]):itibti of a calamity which it may defy human w isdom 
to avert-; still it would lite. unfair to charge the existence of 
slavery among us to the policy of tJie United States, or to 
brand their present own£^;s as the instruments of an evil w hich 
i^ey cannot remove. And while otliers boast that they aro 
free from this dark spot, let them remember, that but for them 
our national escutcheon might have been as pure and unsulli¬ 
ed as their own.* 

We are indebted to theDntch for tlieir ihtroduction into Virginia, 
and to the ships of other than slave lidding communities, for their 
subsequent unhallowed trans)x)rtaiion to our shores. Vet those wlio 
•we • mainly iustrumenlal in forging the chains of bondage, ha'fe since 
iehiiyred tlie condition of the ne^ofehive mdre in'toTcrbble by fo¬ 
menting discontent among them, and by “ gcattering fire brands and 
torches,” wliich are often not to be extinguished but in blood. 

Notwitlistand'ng those two groat evils which have resulted from 
the discovtory aild colonization of America, yet to lliese the Wi.rld is 
•indebted fm* the cHjoynient of many and great hiessings. They en- 
|hrged tlie theatre of aoiiei?rItural eif^erpr.ise, and ?”uis added to tho 
oaeilities of jirOeuring the rcecessaries'of life. They encouraged the 
iildii^Uy of Uwropeans, by a (lepenfk'rice on lliein for almost every 
©pecR'S of mairc.ficture.'aud thus aihexleohyidcrably to their popula- 
*1 ion, wealth and happiness:; Avhiie the extensive tracts of fertile land, 
covering ihe face of ihfeVJuulry and inviting to its bosom the enlcr- 


*lt is said, It^al Georgie., at nn early period of her colonial exis- 
Hcnco, .endeavored by legislative cnaetmonl lo prevent the importa¬ 
tion of slaves into hpr territory, but that tlio King of England inva- 
a'isbl v negatived those laws, and ulliinatcl v Ogleilu rpe'was dismis¬ 
sed Irom oflice, for persevering in the endeavor to accomplish so de¬ 
sirable an object. It isaii historical fact that .slaves were not permit¬ 
ted to be lake.'i into Gecigia, f.r some time aficr a coioiiv was csiab- 
lisbid there. 


f 








pnfiins: h^n rmovod i far oA^ apy appreJiensioa of tbo ill 

fellfH'.ts ansiiijr from a too dense popnlation. 

In a moral and political point of Yiew much jrood has likewise re¬ 
sulted from the settlement of America. Reii^don, freed fropi the 
letters which enthralled her in Europe, has'shed her benign in/lu- 
ence on every portion of our couritry. Divorced from an adulterous 
alliance with state, she has here stalked forth in the simplicity'of 
her founder; a.nd with ‘‘hoaling on her wings, spread the glad ti¬ 
dings ol salvation to all men.” It is true that roligioiw intolerance? 
and bliiul bigotry, for some time eloiulcd onr horizon, but they were* 
s'wu dissipated; and when the sun arose which ushered iu the daiwn 
ot our national existence scarce a speck could be seen to dim its lus¬ 
tre. Here too was reared the standard of civil liberty, and an exam- 
l)le set, which may teach to the nations of the old world, that 
people are really the sourceof power, govern men t should be confided 
to them. Already have the beneficial effects of this example been 
manifested, and the pTosent condition ol Europe clearly shows, that 
the lampot liberty, \yhich was lighted here, has bumed with a bril¬ 
liancy so steady as to have rellected its light acriiss the Atlantic. 
Whether it will be there permitted to shine, is somewhat problemati¬ 
cal. Rut should a “ holy alliance of legitimates”'^ extinguish it. it 
will bo but for a seasqn. Kings, l‘'inperor8 and Priests cannot suc- 
cood much lor-ger in .-.laying the march ol” freedom. Tho people are 
sensibly alive to tho oppre.ssion of their rulers—they have groaned 
beneath tho burden’’till it ha.s become to-oiatolcrable to be borne; and 
they are now spcaldng in a voice which will m-alce lyrants tremble 
on their thro:m*. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Chapter 2. 


WnF.N Amerifa rras firs* visited by Europr.ins, it wasfrund 
ite inhabitJintB were altogether igiigrant of the country from whic'^ 
their ancestors had migrated, and of tlic period at which they had 
been transplanted to the new world. And although there were am^og 
them tr?ditiops seeming to casta light upon these subjects, yet when 
thoroughly investigated, they tended rather to bewilder than lead U 
any certain conelusion. Xlic origin of the uati\es has ever sinco 
been a matter of curious speculation with the learned: conjccturo 
has succeeded conjecture, hyjwthesis lia? yi( U.led to hypothesis, ^ 
wave recedes bofuro vave, still it remains involved in a labvrmik 
of incxplicablp dinicultios. from which tiie meet iugeuiuus odda will 

perhaps never bo able to free it. 

In this respect ti ' situation of the aborigines ol America ooes not 
differ from thatof the inhabitants of other poriiidis of the globe. An 
impenetrable cloud hangs over the early history (.f otlicr nations, and 
defies the researches of the learned in any attempt to trace thehr u> 
their origin. The attempt has nevertludess been rejtealedly made ; 
o.nd phil^phers, afguing from a real or siipjK>sed conformity of on® 
people to another, have vainlv imagined tliat they had attained to cer¬ 
tainty on these subjbets. Aiid while one has in- this mannor,. under¬ 
taken to prove China to have been an Egyptian colony , andth^s, pur¬ 
suing the same course of retisoning, has, by way of ridicule, shewit 
how easily a learned man of Tobolski’or Pekin might as salisfa^oraly 
prove Franco to have been a Trojan, ft Greek or even an ^Xj^biaji 
colony: thus making manifest the utter futility of omieavoring te ax- 
rive at certoioty m this way * 

•“ If a learned man of Tobolsk! pr Pekin were, to read soroffoT 
our books, ho might in thi.s way demonstrate, that the F’reftch are 
descended front' the Trojans. The most ancient writings, he might 
say, and thoge inmost esteem in France, are romances: these were- 
written in a pure language, derived from the ancient Romans, who 
were famous tor never advancing a falsehood. Now upwari^ oP 
twenty of these authentic books, affirm that Francis, the founder of 
the monarchy of the FrarJrs, was son to Hector. The name of Hec¬ 
tor has ever since been preserved by this nation; and even in ih® 
present century one of Vl^o greatest geucrftls vsas called HecUir d» 
Villa» ^ 
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Nor 19 tiu's to be at all wondered at, when we refleet on the baife* 
I0U9 state of those nations in their infancy, the imperfection of tra¬ 
ditionary accounts of what h^d transpired centuries before, and in 
many instances the entire absence of a written language, by whichy 
cither to perpetuate events, or enable the philosopher by analogy'of 
langufige to ascertain their affinity with other nations. Conjectural 
■ then as must be every disquisition as to the manner in which this 
continent was first peopled, still however, as many men eminent for 
learning and piety have devoted much labor and time to the investi¬ 
gation of the subject, it may afford satisfaction to the curious to seo 
some of those speculations rqporded. Discordant as they are in many 
respects, there is nevertheless one fact as to the truth of which they 
are nearly 9,11 agreed: IVfr. Jefferson is perhaps the only one, of those 
who have written on the subject, who seems to discredit the assertion 
that America was peopled by emigrants from the old world. Hqw 
well the conjecture, that the eastern inhabitants of Asia were de¬ 
scendants of the Indians of America can be supported by any knowl¬ 
edge which is possessed of the different languages spoken by the 
Aborigines, will be for others to determine. Neque confirmare ar- 
gumentis, neque refellere, in animo est; ex ingenio suo, quisque demat 
yel addat fidem.’^ 

Among those who have given to the world their opinions on the 
origin of the natives of America, is Father Jos. Acosta, a Jesuit 
who was for some time engaged as a missionary among them.— 
F'rom the fact that no ancient author has made mention of the com-t 


The neighboring nations (he would continue,) are so unanimous 
in acknowledging this truth, that Ariosto, one of the most learned of 
the Italians, owns in his Orlando, that Charlem^ne’s knights fought 
for Hector’s helmet. Lastly, there is one prooAvhich admits of no 
reply; namely, that the ancient Franks to perpetuate the memory 
of the Trojans, their ancestors, built a new city called Troye, in the 
provinee of Champagne; and these modem Trojans have always 
retained so strong an aversion to their enemies, the Greeks, that there 
is not at present four persons in the whole province of Champagne, 
w'ho will learn their language; nay, they would never admit any 
Jesuits among them; proSibly because they had heard it said, that 
^ome of tljat body i^ed fcwrmerly to explain Homer in their public 
schools.” 

Proceeding in this manner, M. de Voltaire shows how easily this 
hyjxrthesis npght be overturned; and while one might thus demon¬ 
strate that the Parisians are descended from the Greeks, other pro¬ 
found antiquarians might in like manner prove them to of Egyp¬ 
tian, or even of Arabian extraction; and although the learned world 
might much puzzle themselves to decide the question, yet would it 
irepnain undecided and in uncertainty: 

Prjsfa.ce to the life of Peter the Grbaiv 
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pass, he discredits the supposition tliat the first inhabitants of 
this country found their way here by sea. His conclusion is 
that they must have found a passage by tlie North of Asia and 
Europe which he supposes to join each other; or by those 
regions which lie southward of the straits of Magellan. 

Gregorio Garcia, who was likewise a missionary among 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, from the traditions pf those na¬ 
tions, and from the variety of characters, customs, languages 
and religion, observable in the new w^ocld, has formed the 
opinion that it was peopled by several different nations. 

John de Laet, a Flemish writer, maintains that America 
received its first inhabitants frorn Scytjiia or Tartaiy, and soon 
after the dispersion of Noali’s grand-sons. The resemblance 
of the northern Indians, in feature, complexion and manner 
of living, to the Scythians, Tartars, and Samojedes, being 
greater tlian to any other nations. 

^ Emanuel de Moraez, in his history of Brazil, says that this 
continent was wholly peopled by the Carthaginians and Is¬ 
raelites. In confirmation of this opinion, he mentions the 
discoveries which the Carthaginians are known to have madp 
beyond tlie coast of Africa. The progress of these discove¬ 
ries being stopped by the Senate of Carthage, those who 
happened to be in the newly discovered countries, cut off 
fjom all communication with their countrymen, and being 
destitute of many of the pecessaiies of (ife, easily fell into a 
state of barbarism, 

George de Huron, a Dutch writer on this subject, consider¬ 
ing the short space of time which elapsed between the crea¬ 
tion of the world and the deluge, maintains that America 
could not have been peopled before the flood. He likewise 
supposes that its first inhabitants were Ipcated in the north; 
tand that the primitive colonies extended themselves over the 
whole extent of the continent, by means of the Isthmus of 
Panama. It is his opinion that the first founders of thesfe In¬ 
dian colonies were Scythians; that the Phoenicians and Car¬ 
thaginians subsequently got to America across the Atlantic, 
and the Chinese across the Pacific ocean, and that other na¬ 
tions might have landed there by one of these means, or been 
thrown on the coast by tempest: since through the whole ex¬ 
tent of the continent, both in its northern and soutliern part.^ 
there are evident marks of a mixture of the nortliern qatipus 
ivith, those who have come from other places, 
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He also siippoges that another migration of the PhceniciMS 
tbok jilacc during a three years voyage made by the Tyrian 
fleet in the service of king Solortiom He asserts, on the au¬ 
thority of Josephus, that the port at Which this embarkation 
was made, lay in the Mediterranean. The fleet, he adds, went 
ih quest of Elephants’ teeth and Peacocks^ to the western 
<50ast of Africa, which is Tarshish, then for gold to Ophir, 
which is Haite or the Island of Hispaniola. In the latter 
opinion he is supported by Columbus, who, when he discov¬ 
ered that Island^ thought he could trace the furnaces in which 
tlie gold had been refined. 

Monsieur Charlevoix*, who travelled through North Ameri- 
('a, is of opinion tliat it received its first inhabitants from Tar¬ 
tary and Hyrcania. In support of this impression he says that 
some of the animals which are to be found here, must have 
come from those countries: a fact which would go to prove 
that the two hemispheres join to the northward of Asia. And 
in order to strengthen this conjecture, ho relates the following 
story, which he says was told to him by Father Grollon, a 
French Jesuit, as matter of fact. 

Father Grollon said, that after having labored some time 
in the missions of New France, he passed over to China. One 
day as he w^as travelling in Tartary he ipet a Huron woman 
whom he had known in Canada. He asked her by what ad¬ 
venture she had been carried into a country so very remote 
from her own; .she replied that having been taken in war, 
she was conducted from nation to nation, until she reached 
the place where she then was. 

Monsieur Charlevoix narrates another circumstance of a 
similar kind. He says that he had been assured, another Je¬ 
suit had met with a Floridian woman in China. She also had 
been made cajrtive by certain Indians, who gave her to those 
of a more distant country, and by these again she was given 
to tliose of another nation, ’till having been successively passed 
from country to country, and after having travelled through 
regions extremely cold, she at length found herself in Tartary. 
1 lere she had married a Tartar, who had attended the con¬ 
querors-in China, and with whom she then was. 

Arguing from these facts and from the similarity of several 
kinds of wild beasts whicli are found in America, with those 
of Hyrcania and Tartary, he arrives at ^vliat he deejoSj ara- 
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tional contusion) that more than one nation in America had 
i3c} tliian or Tai'tarian extraction. 

Charlevoix possessed a good opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the character and liabits of the American In¬ 
dians. His theory however has been controverted by some,’ 
possessing equal advantages of obsetvation. Mr. Adair, an 
intelligent gentleman who resided aniong the nations during 
the space of forty years, and who became well acquainted with 
their manners, customs, religion, traditions mid language, has 
given to them a very different origin. ^ But perfect soever as 
may have been his knowledge of their manners, customs, reli¬ 
gion and traditions, yet it must be admitted that any inquiry 
into tliese, with a view to discover their origin, would most 
probably prove fallacious. A knowledge of the primitive lan¬ 
guage, alone can cast much light on the subject. Whether 
this knowledge can ever be attained, is, to say the least, very 
questionable—^Being an unwritten language, and subject to 
change for so many centuries, it can scarcely be supposed now 
to bear much, if any affinity, to what it was in its purity. 

Mr. Adair says, that from the most exact observation ho 
could make during the long time which he traded among the 
Indians, he was forced to believe them lineally descended 
from the Israelites, either when they were a maritime power, 
or soon after the general captivity *, most probably the latter. 

He thinks that had the nine tribes and a half, which were 
•carried off by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, and which settled 
in Media, remained there long, they would, by intermarrying 
with the nations of that country, from a natural fickleness 
nnd proneness to idolatry, and from the force of oxainple, have 
adopted and bowed before the Gods of the Modes and As- 
sjTians; and have carried them along with them. But he af¬ 
firms that there is not the least trace of this idolatry to be dis¬ 
covered among the Indians: and lienee he argues that those 
of the ten tribes who were the forefathers of the natives, soon 
advanced eastward from Assvria and reached their settlements 
in the new continent, before the destruction of the first Tem¬ 
ple. 

In su|^rt of the position that the American Indians are 
thus descended, Mr. Adair adduces among others the follow¬ 
ing arguments. 

Their division into tribes. 

As cuch nation has its particular symbol, so each tribe hast 
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the bnJge from which it is denominated. The Sachem is n 
necessary party in conveyances and treaties, to which he af- > 
fixes tlic mark of his tribe. If we go from nation to nation 
among them, we shall not find one, who does not distinguish- 
himself by his respective family. The genealogical names 
wliich they assume, are derived either from the names of those 
animals whereof the cherubim is said in revelation to be com- 
])ounded", or froni such creatures as are most similar to them, 
'I'he Indians bear no religious respect to the animals from 
which they derive their names; on the contrary they kill them 
whenever an opportunity serves. 

When we .consider that these savages have been upwards 
of .twenty centuries without the aid of letters to carry dpw n 
their traditions, it cannot be reasonably expected, that they 
should still retain the identical names of their primogenial 
tribes; their main customs corresjxinding with those of the 
Israelites, sufficiently clear the subject. iMoreover they call 
some of their tribes by the names of the chcrubinical figure^, 
whrth \tere carried on the four principal standards of Israel.” 
Sni, Their woreliq) of Jehovah. 

“By a strict, permanent, divine precept, the Hebrew na^ 
tion was ordered to worship at Jerusalem, Jehovah the true 
and living God, who by the Indians is styled “ Yoheivah.'^ 
The seventydwo interpreters have translated this word so as 
to signify, Sir., Lord, Master., applying to mere earthly po¬ 
tentates, without the least si^ification or relation to that gre4 
and awful name, which describes the divine presence,” 

3rd, Their notmxs of a theocracy. 

“Agreeably to the theocracy or divine government of Israel, 
the Indians think the deity to be the immediate head of the 
state. All the nations of Indians have a great deal of reli¬ 
gious pride, and-an inexpressible contempt for the white peo- 
})le. Itl. tlicir war orations they used to call us the accursed 
jieople., but flatter themselves with the name of the beloved 
'people, because their supposed ancestors w’ere, as they affima, 
under the immediate government of tlie Deity, who was pres¬ 
ent with them in a pecuriar manner, and directed them by 
Prophetjj, while the rest of the woidd were aliens to the cov¬ 
enant.* When the old Arclumagus, or any of their Magi, id 

*Iii a small ivork entitled "Ancient History of the Six Nations” 
viittenbv David Cusick, an educated Indian of the Tuscarora vd- 
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■pctsuading tlie people at their religious solemnities, to al^trict 
■observance of the old beloved or divine speech^ he always calls 
' theii the beloved or holy people^ ?igreeably to the I'lebrew 
epithet, -(my pco^e) during the theocracy of Israel. 

It is this opinion, that G(^ has chosen them out of the rest of 
mankind, as his peculiar people, which inspiresthe white Jew, 
and the red American, with that steady hatred against all the 
tvorld exceiH themselves, and renders them hated and despis¬ 
ed by all • 

5i4, Their language and dialects^ ' 

‘^The Tfndian lanc^age and dialects appear to have the very 
idiom and genius of the Hebrew. Their words and senten¬ 
ces are expressive^ concise, emphaticaJ, sonorous and boldj 
and often both the letters and signification are S}monym0u3 
with the Hebrew language.’’ Of these 3Ir, Adair cites a num¬ 
ber, of examples. 

t3t/i. Their manner of counting thne^ 

‘^The Indians count time after the manner of the Hebrews. 
They divide the year into spring, summer, autumn and win¬ 
ter. They number their year from any of these four periods, 
for they have no name for a year; and they subdivide these 
tmd count the year by lunar months, like the israchtes wJio 
counted time by moons, as their name sufficiently testifies. 

Tile number and regular periods of the religious feasts 
among the Indians, is a good historical proof that they count¬ 
ed rime by and observed a weekly Sabb:ith, long after their 
•arrival in America. They, began tlie year at the appearance 
<of tlie first new moon of the vernal equinox, accordimr to the 
ecclesiastical year of Moses. ^Till the seventy years captivity 


Is made of tlie actual presence amono- tliem, 
• ^ or Holder of the Heavens, who guided °aud di- 

.irected them when present, and left rules for their government, du- 
Tmg his -ahsenec. Several miracles performed by him are iiartici^^ 
iarly mentioi>ed. ft likewise speaks of the occasional visits of An¬ 
gels er-agents of liie Suporior power? as they are called by Cusicl^ 
ami-ttills of a visitor who came among the Tuscaroras long anterior 
to the discovery of Ammica hj; Coluftibiis. . ‘lie apwared to be a 
■very old man, taiight them many things, and iidormedthem tiiat the 
jjepple beyonerthe great water had killed their Maker, hut Uiat he 

jose atrain. The old man died among them and they buried 'him_ 

»oou mter some jierson went to the grave and foimd that he had ris- 

he was nevcrhvSUd of atierwards. 
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'Commenced, llic Israelitas liad only numeral names for th^ir 
mouths, cxc^ Abib and Ethanim; the former .signifying a 
grreen ^cu' oj com, the latter robust crv<iUdnt\ by the first 
name the Indians as an explicative, term their passover^ which 
the trading people call the green corn dance?’' 

1th, Their j)rophets or high jrnests. 

In conformity to, or after the manner of the Jews, the In- 
'dians have their prophets, high priests, and others .of a reli¬ 
gions order. As the Jews liave a Sanctum Sanctorum, so have 
all the Indian nations- • There they deposit their consecrated 
vessels—none of the laity daring to approach that sacred 
place. I’he Indian tradition says, that their forefathei-s were 
possessed of an extraordinary divine spirit by which they fore¬ 
told future events ; and that tliis w^as transinitted to their olf- 
Fpring, provided they obeyed the sacred laws annexed to it.* 


* In confirmation of this tradition among the Indians, the following 
swnu what singular circamsiance related by Mr. Carver, may with 
propriety be adduced, 

VV'bile at Grand Portage, from the namber of those who were 
there and the fact that the traders did not arrive a.s soon as was ex¬ 
pected, there was a great scarcity of provisions, and much conse¬ 
quent anxiety as to the period of their arrival. One day, Mr. Car¬ 
ver says, that while expressing their wishes for the event, and look¬ 
ing anxiously to ascertain if they could be seen on the Lake, the 
chief Priest of the Kilistinoes told them that he would endeavor in 
a conference with the Gre.vt Spirit, to learn at what time the 
traders would arrive- and the following, evening was fixed upon for 
the .spiritual conference, 

When every preparation had been made, the king conducted Mr. 
Carvei’ to a spacious tent, the covering of which was so drawn up 
as to reader visible to those without, every thing wliich passed with¬ 
in. Mr. Carver being seated beside the king within the tent, observ¬ 
ed in the centre a place of an oblong shapi?, composed of stakes 
stuck at intervals in the ground, forming something likp acofiln, and 
large enougli to contain tlie b;jtly of a man. The sticks were far 
enougli from each other to admit a dLstinct view by the spectators; of 
what ever passed within them; vvhiie the tent was pertectly illumi¬ 
nated. ^ -t 

When tlie Priest entered, a large Elk-skin being spread bn the. 
ground, he divested himself of ail Iris clothing., except that around 
liis middle, and laj^ng down on' the skin enveloped himself [stive 
Only hfe head) in it. The skin was then bound round with about 
forty y^ds of'cord, and iu that situation he v.'as placed within tike 
•Sjallustrade of sticks. 






JsTitoaUo is the name of all their priestlj orde^^^d their pon- 
tihcial office descends by inheritance to the Ildest. There 
are traces of. agreement, though chiefly lost, in their pontifical 
djess. ;« Before the Indian ArcJiimagiisofficiatesin making the 
sup])Osed holy fire for the yearly atonement of sin, the Sagan 
clothes him witli a ^vhite ephqd, which is a waistcoat without 
sleeves. In resemblance of the Urim and Timrnmim the 
American Archimagus w ears a breastplate made of a wJiile 
conch-shell, with two holes bored in the middle of it, tlirough 
which he puts the ends of an otter-skin strap; and fastens a 
buck-horn white button to the outside of each; as if in imita¬ 
tion of the precious stones of die Urim.” 

In remarking upon tiiis statement of Mr. Adair, Faber, a 
icarned divine of Uie church of England, has said, that Jsh- 
toallo (the name according to Adair of tlie Indian jiriests) is 
most probably a cwruptiori .of hh-da-Eloah, a man of God, 
(the term used by tlie Shuneinitish woman in sjieaking of 
Elisha;) and that Sagan is tlie very name by which the He¬ 
brews called the deputy of the Higli Prie^st, who supplied his 
office and who performed the functions of it in the absence 
of the high priest, or when any accident had disabled him 
from officiating in person. 

8 //i, Their fest lira Is, fasts and religious riles. 

“ The ceremonies of die Indians in their religious worshij^ 


In a few seconds he was heard to mutter, but his voice, gradually 
assuming a higlier tone, was at lengtli extended to its utm^ist pitch, 
and sometimes praying, he w'orked himself into such an agitation as 
to produce a foaming at the mouth. To this succeeded a speechless 
state of exhaustion, of slujrt duration; when suddenly springingon 
his feet, and slralang off tk' skin, as - easily as if the bands with 
which it had. been hshed around him, w'eje burned assunder,he ad¬ 
dressed the compapy in a firm and audible voice: My Brothiirs, 
said-he, the Great Spirit deigned to hold a talk with his servant. 
He has not indeed told me when the traders will be here; but to- 
morriftv wffien the suu read-^es the highest point in the heavens, a 
eanoe will .arrive, the people ia that canoe will i-nform us when the 
traders will^Tive.” > 

Mr. Carver-adds that on the next day at noon acanoe was descried 
•on the lake-at the distance ot about three miles,—completely veriliy- 
ing die prediction ot the High Priest, in pointed' time. From the 
people on board thkeanoe tliey learned that the traders wojgd be at 
the portage on the-second day thereafter, at which time thevictuaily 
cid arrive, - .7 
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afe more after the Mosaic institution, than of Pagan iifnifa-» 
tion. This could not be the fact if a majority of the old na¬ 
tions were of heathenish descent. They are utter strangers 
to all the gestures practised by Pagans in their religious rites. 
They have likewise an appellative, which with them \s the 
mysterious, essential name of God; the tetragraminaton^ 
which they never use in common speech. They are very par¬ 
ticular of the time and place, when and where they mention 
it, and this is always done in a very solemn manner. It is 
known that the Jews had so great and sacred regard for the 
four lettered, divine name, as scarcely ever to mention it, ex¬ 
cept when the High Priest went into the sanctuary forihe ex-^' 
piation of sins.” 

Mr. Adair likewise says that the American Indians, like the 
Hebrews, have an ark in which are kept various- holy vessels^ 
and which is never suffered to rest on the bare ground. On 
hilly ground where stones are plenty, they always place it on 
them, but on level land it is made to rest on short legs. They 
have also a faith, in the power and holiness of their ark, as 
Strong as the Israelites had in theirs.- . It is too sacred and 
dangerous to be touched by any one, except the chieftain and 
his waiter. The leader virtually acts the part of a priest of 
war protempore, in imitation of the Israelites fighting under 
the divine military banner.” 

Among their other religious rites the Indians, according to 
Adair, cut out the sinewy part of the thigh; in commemora¬ 
tion, as he says, of the Angel wrestling with Jacob. 

12 </i, Their abstinence from unclean things. 

“ Eagles of every kind are esteemed by the Indians to be 
unclean food; as also ravens, crows, bats, buzzards and every 
tipecies of owl. They believe that swallowing gnats, flies and 
the like, ahvays breed sickness. 'I’o tliis that divine sarcasm 
alludes swallowing a camel and straining at a gnat.” Their 
purifications for their Priests, and for having touched a dead- 
body or other unclean thing, according to3lr. Adair, are quite 
Levitical. He acknowledges however, that they have no tra¬ 
ces of circumcision; but he supposes that they lost this rite 
in their wanderings, as it ceased among the Hebrews, during 
tiie forty years in the wilderness. 

15f/i, Their cities of refuge. 

“Tlie Israelites had cities of refuge for those who killed' 
pecsoufi unawarrs. According to the game particular diviiio 
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^aw of merc 5 ', each of the Indian nations has a house or tovrtt 
of refuge, which is a sure asylum to protect a man-slayer, or 
tlie unfortunate captive, if they can but once enter into it.- 
In almost every nation they have peaceable towns, called an¬ 
cient holy, or white towns. These seem to have been towns 
of refuge; for it is not in the memory of man, that ever hu¬ 
man blood was shed in them, although they often force persons 
from thence and put them to death elsewhere. 

161A, Their purijicatipns and ceremonies preparatory. 

“ Before the Indians go to w ar they have many preparatory 
tiCremonics of purilicutiori and fasting like what is recorded 
of the Israelites:” 

Sisf, Their raising seed to a deceased brother. 

Tlie surviving brother, by the Mosaic law^, wa.s to raise 
sfced to a deceased brother, who left a widow cJnldless. The 
Indian custom looks the very same way; but in this as in their 
law of blood, the eldest brother can redeem.” 

With tliesc and many arguments of a like kind, has Mr. 
Adair endeavored to support ihe conjecture^ that the Ameri- 
cian Indians are lineally descended from tlie Israelites; and 
gravely asks of those who may dissent from liis opinion of 
their origin and descent, to inform him how they came here, 
and by what means they formed the long chain of rites and 
customs so similar to those of the Hebrews, and dissimilar to 
the rites and customs of the pagan world. 

•Major Carver, a provincial officer who sojourned some time 
with the Indians and visited tw'elve different nations of them, 
instead of observing the great similarity, mentioned by Adair 
ais existing between the natives and Hebrews, thought he could 
trace features of resemblance between them and the Chinese 
and Tartars; and has undertaken to shew how'they might 
iiave got here. He sayS, 

“ Although it is not ascertained certainly, tliat tlie conti¬ 
nents of Asia and America join cacli other, yet it is proven 
i hat the sea w Inch is .sup])oscd to divide them, is full of islands 
the distance from wliich to either continent, is comparatively 
f rifling. From these islands a communication with the main 
land could be more readily effected than from any other point.” 

It is very evident that the manners and customs of the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, resemble that of the 7’artars; and I have no doubt 
tliat in some future era, it will be reduced to a certainty that 
tn some of the wars between the Ciiinesc and 'Farturs, apart 
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t)f tlic inhabitants of the northern provinces were driven froiA 
their country and took refuge in some of these islands, and 
froip thence found their way to America. x\t different peri¬ 
ods each nation miglit prove victorious, and the conquered 
by turns fly before the concj^uerors; and heqce might arisb 
the similitude of the Indians to all these people, and that an¬ 
imosity which exists among SQ many of theii; tribes*” 

After remarking on the similarity which exists between the 
Chinese and Indians, in the singular custom of shaving or 
plucking out the hair leaving only a small spot on the crown 
of the head; and the resemblance in sound and signification 
wliicli many of the Chinese and .Indian w^ords be^ to eacl^ 
other, he proceeds, After the most critical inquiry and ma¬ 
ture deliberation, I am of opinion that America received it.'? 
first inhabitants from the north-east, by way of the islands 
mentioned a§ lying betw'een Asia and America. This naight 
have been effected at different times and from different parts r 
from Tartary, China, Japan or Kaih^chatkci, the inhabitants of 
these countries resembling each other, in color, feature and 
shape.” 

Other writers on this subject, coinciding in opinion with 
Carver, mention a tradition which the Indians in Canada have, 
that foreign merchants clothed in ^ilk formerly visited them 
in great ships: tliese are supposed to have been Chinese, tho 
ruins of Chinese ships having been found on the American, 
coast. The names of many of the American kings, are said 
to be Tartar; and Tartarax, who reigned formerly in Quivira, 
means the Tartar'. Manew*, the founder'of the Peruvian empire, 
most probably came from the Manchew Tartars. Montezuma, the 
title of the emperors of Mexico, is of .Japanese extraction; for accor¬ 
ding to some authors it is likewise the appellation of the Japanese 
Monarch. The plant Ginseng, since fi)and in America, where the 
natives termed it Garentoguen, a word of the same import in their 
language, with Ginseng in the Tartar, both meaning the thighs 

OF \ MAN. • 

Dr. Robertson is decidedly of opinion, that the different tribes of 
American Indians, excepting the Es(luimauX, are of Asiatic extrac¬ 
tion. We refers to a tradition among the Mejcicansof the migratioa^ 
of their ancestors from a remote coimtry, situated to the north w'est 
of Mexico, and says they point out their various stations as they ad¬ 
vanced into the interior provinces, wliich is precisely the route they 
must have held, if they had been emigrants from Asia. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, says, that the passage from 
IRuro^xj to America was always practicable, even to the impeffec^ 
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t^avig^tion oi the ancient times; and that, from recent discoveries?^ 
it is proven, that if Asia and America be separated at all it is only by 
a narrow streight. ‘^Judging from the resemblance between the In¬ 
dians of America and the eastern inhabitants of Asia, we should say 
that the former are descendants of the latter, ot the latter of the for¬ 
mer, except indeed the Esquimaux, who, from the same circumstance 
of resemblance, and from identity of langttage, must be derived 
from the Greenlanders. A knowledge of their several languages 
would be the most certain evidence of their derivation which could 
be produced. In fact it is the best proof of the affinity of nations, 
which ever can be referred to.” 

After regretting that so many of the Indian tribes have been suf¬ 
fered to perish, without our having collected and preserved the general 
rudiments of their language, he proceeds. 

“ Imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoken in AmericS, 
it suffices to discover the following remarkable fact. Arranging them 
under the radical ones to which they may be palpably traced, and 
doing the ^meby those of the red men of Asia, there will be found 
probably twenty in America, for one in Asia, of those radical lan¬ 
guages; so called because if ever they tvere the same, they have lost 
all resemblance to one another. A separation into dialects may be the 
work of a few ages only, but for two dialects to recede from on,e 
another, ’till they have lost all vestiges of their common origin, must 
require an immense course of time; perhaps not less than many peo¬ 
ple give to the age of ®arth. A greater number of those radi¬ 
cal changes of language having taken place among the red men of' 
America proves them of greater antiquity than those of Asia. 

Indian traditions say, that “ in ancient days the Great Island ap¬ 
peared upon the big waters, the earth brought forth tret^, herbs and 
fruits: that there were in the world a good and a bad spirit, the good 
spirit formed creelts and rivers ontlie great island, and created nume¬ 
rous species of animals to inhabit the forests, and fishes of all kinds tur 
inhabit the wrater. jile also made two beings to whom he gave liv¬ 
ing souls and named them Ea-gwe-howe, (real peopl®-') Subsequent¬ 
ly some of the people became giants and committed outrages upon 
the others. After many years a body'of Ea-gwe-howe people en¬ 
camped on the bank of a majestic stream, which they named, Kana- 
waga (St. Lawrence.) After a long time a numoer of foreigii peo¬ 
ple sailed from a part unknown, but unibrtunalely the winds drove 
them off and they ultimately landed on the southern part of the 
great island and many of the crew perished. Those who survived, 
selected a place for residence, erected fortifications, becazne a nume¬ 
rous people and extended their settlements.”* 

Thus Various and discordant are the conjecture^ respecting the 
manner in which this continent w.^ first peopled. Although gome 

* Indian traditions by Cusick. 
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of them appear more rational tlia^ others, yet are tliey at begt 
but liypotlietical disquisitions on a subject which will not now 
admit of certainty. All agree tliat America was inhabited 
long anterior to its discovery by Columbus, and by a race of 
human beings, who, Iiowever numerous they once Avere, are 
fa.st hastening to extinction; some centuries hence mid they 
will be no more known, 'riie few memorials, which the rav¬ 
ages of time have suffered to remain of them, in those jiortions 
of the country from which they have been long cxjicllcd; 
have destruction dealt them by the ruthless hand of man.- 
History may transmit to’ after ages, the fact that they once 
wiTO, and give their “• local habitation and their name.” These 
will probably b(‘ received as the tales of fiction, and posterity 
be at as much joss to determine, whether they e\ er had an 
o.xistencc, as Ave.now arc to say from whence they sprang. 

1 have stood ujian Achilles’ tomb 
And heard I'roy doubted. Time wih doubt of 

IXTIIODUCTION. 

Chapter III. 

’i'lTE aborigines of America, although divided irfto manv 
different tribes, inhabiting various climates, and without a coni 
munity of language, are yet assimilated to each other in stature 
and complexion, more strikingly than are the inhabitants of 
the different countries of Europe. The manners and custom.^ 
of one nation, are very much the manners and customs of all; 
and although there be jieculiarities observable among all, yet 
arc they fewer and less manifixst than those Avhich mark the 
nations of tire old vvorld, and distinguish them so palpably 
from each other. A travidlcr might have traversed the coun¬ 
try, when occupied exclusively by the natives, without remark¬ 
ing among them, the diversity which exists in Europe; or 
being impressed with the contrast which a visit across the 
Pvrennes would exhibit, between the affability tind vivacity of 
a Frenchman at a theatre or in tlie Elysian fields, and tlie^ 
hanl(,ur and resciTg of a Spaniard U' heir bloody circus, whei^ 
bounds widi one lashing spring die iniglhy brute.” 
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Tv’or is there much in savage life, calculated (9 inspire th^ 
mind of civilized man, with pleasurable sensations. Many of 
the virtues practised by them, proceed rather from necessity 
or ignorance than from any etliiral ])rinciple existing among 
them. The calm composure with whicJi they meet deatli and 
their stoical indifference to ])odily pain, are perhaps more at¬ 
tributable to recklessness of life and physical insensibility,* 
than to fortitude.or magnanimity; consequently they do not 
much heighten the zest of reflection, in contemplating their 
character, Christian and the philanthropist, with the be¬ 

nevolent design of improving their morals and meliorating their 
condition, may profitably study every peculiarity and trait pf 
Character observable among them; it will facilitate their ob¬ 
ject, and enable them the more readily to reclaim them from, 
a life of healhenish barbarity, and to extend to them the high 
hoons of civilization and Christianity. 

It has been observed that the different tribes of natives of 
Jforth America, resemble each other very much in stature and 
complexion, in manners and customs; a general description 
of these will therefore be sufficient. 

The stature of an Indian, is generally that of tlie medial, 
stature of the Anglo Americans: the Osages are said to form 
an exception to this rule, being somewhat taller. 'I’liey are 
;dmost universally straigjit and well proportioned ; their limbs 
are clean, but less muscular than those of the whites, and their 
whole appearance strongly indicative of eficminacy. In walk- 
ihg, they invariably place one foot directly before the otlier— 
the toes never verging from a right line with tlie heel. Wlicn 
travelling in companies, their manner of marching is so pecu¬ 
liar as to have given rise to the expressipn, “ Indian jih and 
while proceeding in this way, each carefully places his footiu 
tlie vestige of the foremost of the party, so as to leave the im¬ 
pression of the footsteps of but one. They Iiave likewise in 
their gait and carriage something so entirely different from the 
gait and carriage of the whites, as to enable a person to pro¬ 
nounce on one at a considerable distance. The hair of an. 
'Indian is also strikingly dilferent, from that of the whites. 11 
is always black and straight, hangs loose and looks as if it were 


* It is said that the nerves of an Indian do not shrink as much, nor 
shew the same tendency to spasm, under the knife of fho surgeot? 
^ tllP nerves of a white man in a .similar sitnati(iT>. t 






oiled, llicre is a considerable resemblance in appearance; 
between it and tlie glossy black mane of a thorough bred horse * 
■though its texture is liner. ’ 

Ill .the squa-ws there exist, the same delicacy of proportion, 
the same eli’eminacy of person, the same slenderness of hand 
{iiid foot, Avhich characterise the female of refined society ^ in 
despite too of the fact, that every laborious duty and every 
species of drudgery, are imposed on them from childhooch 
^ heir faces are broad, and between the eyes they areexceed- 
ingly wide; their chei^k bones arc high and the eyes black in 
botli sexes—the no&cs of the women inclining generally to 
the flat nose of the African ; while those of the men are more 
ftequenlly aquiline than otherwise. 

Instances of decrepitude and deformity, are rarely known 
io exist among them: this is probably owing to the manner 
in which they are tended and nursed in infancy. It is not* 
necessary that the mother should, as has been supposed, be 
guilty of the unnatural crime of murdering her decrepid or 
deformed offspring— the hardships they encounter are too 
great to be endured by infants not possessed of natural vigor, 
and they sink beneath them. 

^ Their countenances are for the rfiost inflexible, stern and 
•immovable. The ^>assions which agitate or distract the mind, 
never alter its expression, nor do the highest ecstacics of which 
their nature is susceptible, ever relax its rigidity. With the 
same imperturbability of feature, they encounteV death from 
the hand of an enemy, and receive the greetings of a friend. 

In their intercourse with others, they seem alike insensible 
to emotion.s of pleasure and of pain; and rarely give vent to 
feeling.s of eitlier. Tlie most ludicrous scenes scarcely evey 
cause them to laugh, or the most interesting recitals draw from 
4,hein more than their peculiar monosyllabic expression of ad¬ 
miration. 

In conversation they are modest and unassuming: indeed 
Caciturnity is as much a distinguishing trait of Indian charac¬ 
ter, as it evi-r was of the Roman. In their councils and public 
meetings, they never manifest an impatience to be heard, or 
e. restlessness under observations, either grating to personal 
feeling or opposite to their individual ideas of propriety: oix 
the contrary they are still, silent and attentive;, and each i^. 
heard with the respect due to his years, his wisdom, his expe- 
I'ldnce, or tlje fame which his e.xploits mav have at^uifed hiiii. 
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A loud and garrulous Indian is received by the otlicrs witli' 
contempt, and a cowardly disposition invariably attributed to 
. him— 

“Bold at tlie council board, 

Butin tiie field he shuns the sword,” 

is as much and truly an apothegm with them as with us. 

Their taciturnity ami irrisibility however, are confined to 
•their sober hours. When indulging therr insatiate thirst for 
spirit, they arc boisterous arid rude, and by their obstreperous 
laughter, tlieir demoniacal shrieks and Wrbulent vociferations^ 
produce an appalling discord, such as might well be expected 
to proceed from a company of infernal spirits at their ftendish 
revels; and exhibit a striking contrast to the low, monotonous 
tones used by them at other times. 

There can bo no doubt that the Indians arc the most lazy, 
indolent race of human being.s. No attempt wliich has ever 
been made to convert them into slaves, has availed mnch; 
The rigid discipline cif a Spanish master, has failed to over¬ 
come that inertness, from which an Indian is roused only by 
war and the chase-^Engaged in these, he exhibits as much 
activity and perseverance, as could be displayed by any one; 
and to gratify his fondness for them, will encounter toils and 
privations, from which others would shrink. Ilis very form 
indicates at once, an aptitude for that species of exercise which 
war and hunting call into action, and an unfitness for the la¬ 
borious drudgery of husbandry and many of tlic mechanic arts. 
Could they have been converted into profitable slaves, it is 
more than probabfc we should never have been told, that '•‘tlio 
hand of inovidence was visible in the surprising instances 
of mortality among the Lidians,toinake.room for the whites.'’ 

In their moral character many things appear of a nature, 
either so monstrous as to «hock humanity, or so absurd as to 
excite derision; yet they have some redeeming qualities which 
Timst elicit commendation. And while we view with satis¬ 
faction those bright spots, shining brilliantly from the 

gloom which surrounds them, their v-mt of learning and the 
absence of every opjiortunity for refinonieut, should plead in 
extenuation of tlieir failings and their vices. Some of tlio- 
most flagrant of these, if not encouraged, have at least been 
sanctioned by the whites. In the war between the New En¬ 
gland colonies and the Narragansets, it was the misfortune of 
fhe bravo Philip, after having witnessed the destruction of tho' 
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^rciitf r parf of his nation, to be liimsolf slain by a irofiiciin'; 
Art<“r liis lirad had been taken off, Oncco, ehieK>f the Mohic- 
ajjs, theii in aliianeo witli tlie colonists, claimed that he had 
a riirlit to Toast liiniself on the body of his fallen adversary. 
M’he wiiitcs did not object to this, but composedly looked on 
f)n;*<;o,i)roiling and eating the .flesh of Pliilip—and yctcanni- 
Icilisin was one of tlieir ihost savage traits of character. 

d’liis was a general, if not an universal custom' among tho 
fruli ill', when America hccame known to the wliitcs. Wliclli- 
er it has y<‘t entirely ceased is really to he doubted r some of 
those who Ijave been long intimate with theni, affirm that it 
iias not; though it is far from being prevalent. 

The Indians are now sai<l to bo irritable; but when En- 
r^opoans first settled among them, they were not more irascible 
than their lU'w lunghbor.^. In their anger however, they dif- 
ier vi'iy much from the whites. They are not talkative an(^ 
boi.sti'rons as these ari', but silent, suHen and revengeful. If 
an in j'uy ho done them, thoy never forget, they never forgive 
if. Nothing can ho more ingdacahle than their resentment'— 
no lime can allay it—no change of circumstances unfix its 
pur(josp. Kevenge is to them as exhilcrating, as the coot 
tlrauglif from the fountain, totlio parched and fevered lips of 
a dying man. 

Wlien taking vengeance of an enemy, there is no cruelty 
which can he exercised, nospecies of torture, .which their in¬ 
genuity can devise, too severe to be inflicted. To those who 
have cxcitQd a spirit , of resentment in the bosom of an In¬ 
dian, the tomaliawk and scalping* knife are instruments of mer¬ 
cy. Death by tlie faggot—by splinters of the most combus¬ 
tible wood, stuck in the flesh and fired—maiming and disem¬ 
boweling, tortures on which the soul sickens but to reflect, are 
frequently practised. To an enemy of their own color, they 
arc perhaps more cruel and severe, than to The whites. In 
•rc((niling upon him, every refinement of torture is put in 
requisition, to draw forth a sigh or a groan, or cause him to 
betray some symptom of human sensibility. 'I'his they never 
effect. An Indian neither shrinks from the knife, nor winces 
at the stake; on the contrary he seems to exult in his agony, 
and will mock his tormentors for the leniency and mildness ^ 
their tortures..'^ , . 


’ANarragaiiset.made prisoner by Maj. Talcott in 1679 , boggetS 
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Drinking and gambling are vices, to which the Indians, as 
well as the whites, are niiich addicted. Such is their fond¬ 
ness for spirit of any kind that they are rarely known to be 
sober, when they have it in their power to b&otherwise. Nei¬ 
ther a cense of honor or of shame has been able to overcome 
their propensity for its use; and wlien drunk, the ties of 
Tace, of friendship and of kindred are too weak, to bind their 
ferocious tempers. 

In gambling they manifest the same anxiety, which we see 
displayed at tiie card table of the whites. The great ditfer- 
4mce seems to be, that we depend too frequently on sleight 
and dexterity; whereas while they are shaking their gourd 
neck of half whited plumbstones, they only use certain tricln 
of conjuration, which in their simplicity they believe will 
ensure them success. To this metliod of attaining an object, 
they have frequent recourse. Superstition is the concomitant 
of ignorance. The most enlightened, are rarely altogether 
exempt from its influence-—with the uninformed it is a master 
passion, swaying and directing tha mind in all its operations. 

In their domestic economy, Indians are, in some respects, • 
like the rude of all countries. They manifest but little res¬ 
pect for the female; imposing on her not only the duties of 
the hut, but also the more laborious operations of husbandry; 
and observing towards them the hauteur and distance of su¬ 
perior beings. ' 

Thei-e are few things, indeed, which mark with equal pre¬ 
cision, the state of civilization existing in any community, as 
the rank assigned in it to femliles. In the rude and barbarous 
Milages of society, they are invariably regarded as inferior be- 

to be delivered to the hlohicans that he might be put to death in their 
own way. The New Englanders complying with his request, prep¬ 
arations were majje for the tragical event. “ The Mohicans, formed 
a circle, and admitting within it as many of the w hites as chose to 
witness their proceedings, placed the prisoner in the centre. One of 
the Mohicans, wlio had lost a son in the late engagement, with a 
knife cut off the prisoners ears! then his nose! and then the 
FINGERS off each hand! after the lapse of a few' moments, his eyes 

WERE DUG out', AND THEIR SOCKETS FILLED WITH HOT EMBERS!! 

All this time the prisoner instead of bewailing his fate, seemed to 
^rpass ins tormentors in expressions of joy. At length when ex¬ 
hausted with loss of blood and unable to stand*, his eid?cutioner closed 
tragic scene l^'hcatijig out his brains with a lomakawk.” 

" WARS BY TrUMBUL#.^ 
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'mgs, instruments of sensual gratification, arid iiuwortliy the 
attention and respeet of men. As iftaiikind advance to re- 
timunent, females gradually attain an elevation of rank, and 
acquire an influence in society, which smoothes the asperities 
of life and produces the highest polish, of which human nature 
is susceptible. 

Among the Indians there is, however rude they may be in 
other respects, a great respect always jtaid to female chastity, 
instances in which it has been violated by them, if to be found 
at all, are extremely few. However much the })assion of re¬ 
venge may stimulate to acts of cruelty, the propensities of 
nature never lead them to infringe the virtue of women in 
their power. 

'I’he general character of the Indians, was mere estimable, 
when they first became known to Europeans, than it is at 
present. This has been ascribed to tlie introduction of ar¬ 
dent spirits among them—other causes however, have conspi- 
'red to produce the result. • 

The cupidity of those who were engaged in commerce with 
the natives, too frequently j)rompted them to take every ad¬ 
vantage, for self aggra ndizement, which they coiild obtain over 
the Indians. In the lucrative traffic carried on with them, the 
influence of honesty was not predominant—the real value (4“ 
the commodity procured, was never allowed; while upon ev¬ 
ery article given in exchange, extortion alone affixed the prices 
These exam[)les could not fail to have a deteriorating eflect 
upon their untutored minds ; and we find them accordfngly 
losing their former regard for truth, honesty and fidelity ; and 
becoming instead deceitful, dishonest and treacherous. Ma¬ 
ny of their ancient virtues however, arc still practised by 
them. 

The rites of hospitality are accorded to those who go among 
them, with a liberality and sincerity which would reflect cred¬ 
it on civilized man. And although it has been justly said that 
they rarely forgive an enemy, yet is it equally true that they 
never forsake their friends: to them they are always kindf 
generous and beneficent. 

After the ceremony of introduction is over,'*' a captive ene- 


* Indians consider the running of the guantlot, as but the ceremony 
■of an introduction ; and say that it is like the shake hinds and how* 
do, of the whites.” 
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. nly, who i.s adopted by tliein, is also treated wiili (no ufmost 
Imniaiihy and attoiifion* An Indian clieerfully divith's his 
last morsel with a7i adopted son or hrotln'r;. aild will readily 
risK life in his defence. Such indeed, is t-hc kindness wliicli 
cnp'tives tuns situated invariably receive, tliat they frequently 
regret the hoqr of their redemption, and refuse to leave their 
red brethren, to return and mingle with the whites. 

As members of a corniiiimity, they arc at all times willing 
m devote their every ficulty, for the good of the wliole. The 
honor and welfare ol' their respective tribes, are })rimary con¬ 
siderations with them. To promote these', they cheerfully en¬ 
counter every privation, endure every hardship” and face every 
danger. I heir patriotism is of the most pure and disinter¬ 
ested character^ and ol those who have made us feel so sen¬ 
sibly, the liorrors ot savage warfart', many were actuated l>y 
moiivcs which would reilcct honor on tho citizens of any 
coiinti'}.^ 1 he nnforLniiatc Tecunisch was a remarkable ex¬ 
ample of tho most ardent and patriotic devotion to hisconutrv. 

Possessed of an acute and discerning mind, he wilnossed 
tin? extending influence of the whites, with painful solicitude. 
Listening \\ ith melancholy rapture, to the traditionary accounfs 
ot the former grcatnc'jis of liis nation, and viewing in antici¬ 
pation the exile or extinction of his race, Jiis noble soul be?-- 
came tired with the liojic tluit lie luiglit retrieve the fallen 
fbrtune of his country, and restore it to its pristine dignity 
and grandeur, liis attacinuent to his-tribe impelled him to. 
e^Sertion and every nerve was strained in its cause. 

rjptcrmined if possible to achieve tlie independence of his 
nation, and to rid her of those whom lie considered iicr op¬ 
pressors, he formed tho scheme of uniting in hostility against 
The United States, all the tribes dwelling cast of the Mississippi’ 
river. In the prosecution of tliis purpose, ho travelled from 
Mactcinaw to Georgia,* and with wonderful adroitness prac¬ 
tised on the different feelings of his red brethren. As.<=uming 
at that’s the character of a jirophet, he. wrought powerfully on 
their credulity and superstition.—.Again, depending on the 
lorco of oratory, the witcJiery of his eloquence drew niariy" 


* idle performing this tour, Tccnmsrh carried a red stick, tlic 
jdccepfance of whicli was considered a joining of his party—Hence 
<h(.se IiKlians wlio were hostile to the United .S(ate.s, were deaorn?. 
tiiited IvJCD Stick?. 
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to'his standard. But all. was in vain—Ills plans were cniirclV 
Ihistratcd. He had brought none of his auxiliaries into the 
held; and was totally unprepared for hostilities, when his 
Brother, the celebrated Shawanese prophet, by a premature 
attack on the army under Gen. Harrison, at an inauspicious 
moment, precipitated him into a war with the United States. 

Foiled by this means, Tecurnseh joined the standard of 
Great Britain in the war of 1S12 ; and as a Brigadier General 
*in her army, lost his life, bravely supporting the cau.se yhich 
he had espoused. He deserved a better fate; and but for 
prejudice whi(di is so apt to dim the-eye and distort the ob¬ 
ject, Tecurnseh would, most probably, be deemed a martyr 
for his country, and associated in the mind with the heroes of 
Di'Iarathon and' Tlu rmopylae. 

To contemplate the Indian character, in a religions point o? 
view, is Jess gratifying than to consider it in regard to the les- 
S(;r morals. At the period of the settlement of Western. Vir¬ 
ginia, excepting tlie .Moravians, and a few others who had 
been induced by the zeal and exertions of Roman Catholic 
missionaries to wear the cross, the Indians north west of the 
Ohio river, were truly heathens. They believed indeed in a 
First Cause, and worshiped the Good Spirit; but they were 
i^iorant of the great truths of Christianity, and tlieir devotions 
w^ro but superstitions acts of blind reverence. In this situa¬ 
tion tliey remain generally at the present day, notwithstanding’ 
the many laudable endeavors whicli have been made to chris¬ 
tianize them. 

Perhaps there was never a tribe in America, but believed in 
the existence of a Deity.; yet were their ideas of the nature 
and attributes of God, not only obscure, but preposterous an<l 
absurd. They believe also in the,existence of many inferior 
dei'ics, whom they suppose to be employed as assisian s in 
managing the affairs of .The world, and in inspecting the ac¬ 
tions of men. Eagles and Owls arc thought by some (ohave 
been jilaced here as oh.servers of the actions of men; and 
accordingly, when an eagle is seen to .soar about tliem by day, 
or an owl to perch near them at night, tlicy immediately oflor 
sacrifice, that a good report may be made of them to die Great 
Spirit. 

They arc likewise believers in the immortality of the soul; 
9nd have .such an idea of a future state of existence, as he- 
cords.with their character and condition here. Strangers iuk. 
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inl^llectual ])Ieasures, they suppose that their happin(?ss Iiereafier will 
consist of mere sensual gratifications ; and that when they die, they 
will be translated to a delightful region, where the flowers never 
<hde, nor the leaves fall from the trees; where the forests abound in 
game, and the lakes in fish, and where they expect to remain forever, 
enjoying all the pleasures wliich delighted them here.♦ 

, In consequence of this belief, when an Indian dies, and is buried, 
ihe}’^ place in the grave witli him, his bow and arrows and such wt ap- 
ons as they use in war, that he may be enabled to procure gmue and 
overcomean enemy. And it has been said, thatlhc 3 ^eTieve more for 
the death of an infant unable to provide for itself in the world of 
s.jririts, than for one who had attained manhood and was capable of 
^king care of iiiiiiself. An interesting instance of this is given by 
J^Iajor Carver, and furnishes at once, affecting .evidence of their in¬ 
congruous creed and of their parental tenderness. IMaj. Carver says i 
“ ^\ hilst I remained with them, a couple whose tent was near to 
mine, lost a son about tour years old. The parcnW were so iticonso- 
iable for its lo^, and so much affected by its death, that they pursued 
ine usual testimonies of grief with such uncommon vigor, as throinrh 
the weight of sorrow and loss of blood, to occasion the death of tfie 
lather. • The mother, who had been hitherto absorbed in grief, no 
sooner beheld her husband expire, than she dried, up her tears, and 
appeared cheerful and resigned. 

•• As I knew not how to account for so extraordinary a transition, 
I took an opportunity to ask her the reason of it. She replied, that 
os the child was so young when it died, and unable to support itself 
111 the country of spirits, both she and her husband had been appre- 
fliensive that its situation would be far from pleasant; but no souner 
did she behold its father depart for the same place, and who not only 
?o\ed the child with the tendercst afibetipn, but was a good hunter and 

*Pope lias very finely expressed the leading articles of relio-iap 
#moug the Indians, in the following lines. ^ 

Lo, the pwr Indian! whose luitutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears lain in the Wind.; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk cr Milky” Way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Behind the cluiul-topt hill an humbler heav’n; 

Some safer world in depth .of Avoods embrac’d. 

Some happier island in the Ai'a’try waste; 

AVhere slaves once more tlieir native laud behold, 

JVo fiends torment, no Christians thurst for gold' 

To B£, contents his natural desire, 

. He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s firei 
But thinks fidinitled to that equal skv, 

faithfizl di^ shall bear him campam'. . 
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to provide ])!enlifully for its support, than slie coasrd to niaurrx 
^llo added that she saw no roason to continue her tears, as thedhild 
tvas now liappy under the protection of a f>nd father; and that she 
tiad only one wish remaining to be gratified, and that was a wisl'j to 

herself with them.” 

In relation to the Indian antiquities so frequently met with in 
America, much dOubt still exists, AVhen and for what purpose many 
>jf those vast mounds of earthy go common in the western country- 
were heaped up, is matter of uncertainty. Mr. J'eiferson has um- 
iiounced them to be reirositqries of the dead; and many of them eer 
lainly were designed for that purpose: perhaps all with.which he 
hadbeemne acquainted previous to the writing of his notes of Viro-inia 
air. Jefterson did not deem them worthy the name of monunients' 
Mnce the country has been better explored, many have been dLscov- 
?red justly entitled to that appellation, some of which seem to hav'' 
been constructed for purposes oth.er than inhumation. These are ive- 
quentl^y met with in the valley of the Mississippi, and are said to 
extend into Mexico. The most celebtated works of this class, are 
believed to be those at Circleville in Ohio, which have so frequently 
b{!en described, and are justly considered memorials of the labor anil 
perseverance of those by whom they were erected. 

Tiiere is a tradition among tbe Indians of the north, which if truer 
would furnish a very rational solution to the question, “ for what pur¬ 
ine were they constructed ?” According to this tradition about twd 
thousand two hundred years, hefore Columbus dii^covered America, 
tnenortheru nations ajipointed a prince, and inunediately after, re- 
pired to the sjoutli and visited the Golukk city, the capitol of a 
v^t empire. After a time the emjieror of the south built many forts 
thmughout lus dominions, and extending them northwardly almost, 
penetrated the lake hlrid. This pniduced much excitement. Th& 
people of the north, alraid that they would Ho deprived of the country 
on the south side of the great lakes, determined to defend itaoainst. 
the infringement of any foreign people: long and bloody wars ensued 
which lasted about one hundred years. The people of the north, 
being more skilful in the use of bows and arrows, and capable of on' 
during hardships which proved fqtal to those of the south, o-ained the 
conquest; and all the towns and I'urts, which had been erected bt 
their enemy, were totally destroyed and left in a heap of ruins.”*^ 

The most considerable of those tumuli or sepulchral mounds, which 
are found in Virginia, is that on the bottoms of Grave crack, near its 
entrance into the Ohio, about twelve miles below Wheeling, and ig 
the only large one in this section of the country. Its diameter at the 
b^e, is said to be one hundred yards, its perpendicular height about 
eighty feet, and the diameter at its summit, forty-five feetf Trees, 
of all sizes and of various kinds> are growing ou its sidqs; and fallep 
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dop^ 3 ’e(i timber; is interspersed among them: a single white otfle 
rises out of a eoncavily in the centre of its summit. 

iNear to Gahokia there is a group (of about two hundred) of these 
mounds, of various dimensions. 'I’ln' largest of these is said to have 
a base of eight Imndred yards circumference, and an altitude of ninety 
feet. Tlu'se and the one mentioned as being on Grave creek and 
manv smaller ones in various jiarts of the countrv. were no doubt 
]4acos of inhumation.—Many have boon opened, and.found to contain 
human bones }>romiscuously tlirown together. I'-Ir. .Jefierson suppo¬ 
sed the one examined by liim, (.tite diameter of whose base was onlj* 
forty feet and height twelve) to contain the Iwiies of perhaps a tiiou- 
sand human Iroings. of eacli sex and of every age. Others have 
l>een examined, in which were the skelotous of men of much greater 
stature; than that of any of Jthc Indians in America, at the time of its 
discovery, or of those with whom we have since become acipiaintcd. 

It is R well known fact, that since liic wliilcs iiceamc settled in 
the countr}'. the Indians were .in the habit of collecting the bones of 
their dead and of depositing them in one genei;:;! ermetery; but t!u'. 
earth and stone used In* them, were taken from the adjacent land, 
'i’liis was not invariably the case, with those ancient heajis of earth 
f )Uiid in the west. In regard to many of them, this singular circum¬ 
stance is said to be a fact, that the earth, of which they are coiupos- 
i'd,isof an altogether different nature, from that around them; and 
.»nust, ill some instanci's, have been carried a considerable distance. 
The tcilnrine structures at Circleville are of this sort : and the ma¬ 
teria! of which they wore, constructed, is said to be di.stinctly diffoV- 
i nt, from the earth any wlicre ne,ar to them. 

Tlic immensity of llie size of those .and many others, would in¬ 
duce the, supposition that they could not have been raised by a race of 
jicpple as indolent as the Indians liave been, ov^'r since a knowledge 
was had of them. M'orks, the construction of which would m)^v 
reipiirc the concentrated exertions of at leas: one thousand men, aided 
hy tlie mechanical inveutions (it' later days, for several months, could 
liardly have been erected by persons, so subject to lassitude under 
}abor as they arc: unless indeed tlicir ikipulation w.as infinitely great¬ 
er than we now conceive it to have been. Admitting however, thi.9 
density of population to have existed, other circumstances would 
c-orrobor.ate tiie Ijclicf, that the country once had other inhabitants, 
'than tlie progenitors of. those who have been called, the aborigines 
of one of^the^e cireuinstances is the uncommon size of 

many of the skeletons found in the smaller mounds upon the hills. 

If the fact be, as it is represented, that the larger skeletons are 
iiivariabiy found on ('Icvatcd situations, remote from the bvger water 
eoprse.s. it.W(Hil(l t.uid lo show that there was a diversity of habit, 
and :ul.rutting tiieir cotemporaucous ('xistence, perhaps no alliance 
or intercourse l.n twceii tiiose, tvhose lemains tiic.v are, and liie per¬ 
sons I'v v. huin those large mounds and fortihcaiions were, ereeie^,; 
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these bciiigjfolind only on }dains in Uic continuity of Icrue 
streams or inland lakes; and containing only the bones of in¬ 
dividuals of ordinary stature^ 

Another an‘^ stronger evidence that America was occupied, 
by otliers than the ancestprs of the present Indians, is.to be 
found in those antiquities, which dejiionstrate that iroji war 
once known here, and converted to some of the uses oldinu- 
rily made of it. 

In graduating a street in Cincinnati, there was found, twen¬ 
ty-five feet below the surface of the earth, a small horse shoe, 
ill which w'ere several nails. It is said to present the appear¬ 
ance of such erosion as would result from the oxidation of 
some centuries,^ It was smaller than would be required fora 
common mule. 

]\lany are the instances of pieces of timber found, various 
depths below' the surface of the earth, with the marks of the 
axe palpably visible on them.* A sword too, said to have been 
enclosed in the w'ood of the roots of a tree' not less than fivt; 
hundred years old, is preserved in Ohio as a curiorsity. l\lany 
other instances might, if necessary, be adduced to prove, that 
implements of iron w'ere in use in this country, prior to iis 
occujiatioii by tlio w'hites. Now if a' people once have the 
use of that metal, it is far from probable that it will ever after 
be lost to them: the essential purposes to which it may be'ap- 
plied, would preserve it to them. The Indians however, “’till 
taught by the Europeans^ had. no knowledge of it. 

Alany of the antiquities discovered in other parts of the 
country, shew that the fnts once'flourished to an extent be¬ 
yond what they, have ever been known to dp among tlie In¬ 
dians. . TJie body found in the saltpetre cave of Kentucky, 
was wrapped in blankets made of linen and interwoven with 
feathers of the wuld turkey, tastefully arranged." It was much 
smaller than persons of equal age at the present day, and had 
yellowish hair. In Tennessee many w alls of faced stone, and 
even walled wells have been found in so many places, at sueh 
depths and under such circumstances, as to preclude the idea 
of their having been made by the whites since the discovery 
by Colnml)us; 

*,Jacob Wolf, in digging a well on Hacker’s creek, found a piece' 
of timber wliich had been evidently cut off at one end, twelve or 
thirteen feet in the ground—marks of the axe were plainly distin-- 
guishable on it. 
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In this state too, have been found burying groi^ds, in which 
th.e skeletons seem all to have, been those of -piomies: the 
graves, in which tlie bodies had been deposited, were seldom 
three feet in length; yet the teeth jn the skulls prove that 
they were tiie bodies^f persons of mature age. 

Upon the whole there cannot be much doubt, tliat America 
w^as once inhabited by a people, not othersvise allied to the 
Indians of the present' day, than that tliey were descendants 
of him, from whom has sprung tlie whole human family. 


m 
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Chapter 1. 


At tho time wlicu \ irginia became known to ilic whites, it 
wa3 occupied l>y many different tribes of Indians, attached to 
iliflerent nations. Tliat portion of the state lying nortli we«t 
of the Blue ridge, and extending to the lakes, was possessed 
by the Massawomees. These were a powerful confederacy, 
rarely m amity with the tribes east of that range of moun ’ 
tains; but generally haiTassing them by frequent hostile irrup¬ 
tions into their country. Of their subsequent history, nothing 
IS now known. They are supposed by some to have been the 
ancestors of the Six Nations. It is tiowever more probable, 
that they after\yards became incorporated with these, as did 
1-2 Indians, who used a language so cssen- 

tiady different from that spoken by the Six NatioSs, astorcii- 
uer the mtervention of interpreters necessary between them. 

As settlements were extended from the sea shore, tho ATis- 
sawomees gradually retired; and when the white population 
reached the Blue ridge of^mountains, the valley* between it 
iina t.ie Alleghany, was entirely uninhabited. This delightful 
region ot country was then only used as a hunting ground, 
and as a highway lor bellig^rant parties of different nations, in 
iK.ir mi luiry expeditions against each other. In consequence 
ot he almo.^ continued hostilities between the northern and 
sou lein Indiaus, tnese expeditions were very frequent, and 
tended sontewliat to retard the settlement of the vallev, and 
roll ei a residence in it, for some time, insecure and impleas- 
Allcgliany mountains and the Oliion-iver. 
u im ^ present limits of Virginia, there were some villages 
lu.crspM-seu. inlial-ited by small numbers of Indians; the most 
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of \vliom retired north west of tliat river, as the tide of emi¬ 
gration rolled towards it. Some liowcver remained in the in¬ 
terior, dfter settlements began to be made in their vicinity. 

NortJi of the present boundary of Virginia, and j)articular- 
ly near the junction'of the Allegliany and Mobongaiicla rivers, 
and in the circuinjacenf country the Indians were mere numer¬ 
ous, and their villages larger. In 1753, when Gen. Washington 
vi.^ited the French ])Osts on the Ohio, the spot which had been 
selected by the Ohio company, as the site for a fort, was oc- 
<-npied by'Shingess, king of tluj Delawares; and other parts 
of the pro.ximate country, were inhabited by 3Iingoes and 
Shawanees. When the.French were forced to abandon the 
))Osition, which they had taken at the forks of Ohio, the great¬ 
er part of the adjacent tribes removed farther west. So that 
when improvements were begun to be made in the wilderness 
of North Western Virginia, it had been almost entirely deser¬ 
ted by the natives; and exeel^ting a few straggling hunters 
and warriors, who occasionally traversed it in quest of game, 
or of human beings on whom to wreak their vengeance, al¬ 
most its only tenants were beasts of the forest. 

In the country north west of the Ohio river, there were 
many 'warlike tribes of Indians, strongly imbued with feeling.s 
of rancorous hostility to the neighboring colonists. Among 
the more powerful of these were the Delawares, whoresided 
on branches of ..Beaver creek, Cayahoga and Muskingum; 
and whose towns contained about six hundred inhabitants— 
The Shawanees, who to the number .of 300, dwelt on the 
Sc-iotoand Muskingum—The Chip|)cwas. near Mackinaw, of 
4q0—Cohunnewagos, of 300,' and vrho inhabited near San- 
duskv—The Wyandots, whos.e villages were near fort St. 
.Toseph, am] embraced a population of'J50—The Twightecs, 
near fort i\Iiami, with a like population—The Miamis, on the 
river Miami, near- the fort of that nariie, reckoning 300 per- 
gojis—The Fottowatomics of 300, and the Ottawusof 550, in 
their villages near to fortsSt. Joseph and Detroit,’' and of 250, 
in the, towns nea.r Mackinaw. Besides these, there were in 
the saine district of countiT, others' of less note, yet equally 
inimical to tlic whites; and who contributed much to the an- 


The •numbers here set down, and those yiven below, are as they 
werq^scortaii'.od by Capt. llutcliins, wlio vi.sited tiie uust of ilu: 
''I'ribes for the purpose of learning their j)opulation in 1703. 
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noyanco of the first settlers on tlie Ohio, and its tributaries. 

There were hkevosG the IMunsies, dwelling on the north 
iKancli ot the Susquehanna, and on the Allegheny river—The 
Senecas, on the waters of the Susquehanna, Ontario and the 
heads ot the Allegheny—The Cayugas, on Cayuga lake, and 
the Sapoonies, wlio resided in the neighborhood of the Man- 
sies. In these tribes was an aggregate population of 1380 
souls, and tney likewise aided in committing depredations on 
our Irontiers. 

Those who ventured to. explore and occupy the south wes¬ 
tern portion ot Virginia, found also in its vicinity some pow- 
ertiil and warlike tribes. The Cherokecs possessed what was 
oISTorth Carolina and nunabered 
.,a00—1 he Chica.saws, residing south of the Cherokees, had 
a population ot 7 50—and the Catawt>as,on the Catawba riv¬ 
er m South Carolina with only 150 persons. These latter 
were remarkably adventurous, enterprising and courageous’ 
and iiotwith-standing their remote situation, and the paucity of 
. tacir numbers, frequently traversed the valley of Virginia, and 
even penetrated the country on the north branch of" the Sus- 
(juelianna, and between the Ohio river and lake Erie, to wa'ro 
wai uppn the Delawares. Their success in many of these 
expeditions, is preserved in the traditions of the Delawares, 
who continue to regard them as having used in tliese wars, a 
degree of cunning and stratagem, to which other tribes have 
never approached.* 

Such were the numbers and positions of many of the prox¬ 
imate Indians about the time settlements were’begun to be 

A tradition among the DGla\vares says that fjrmerly the Cataw 
basca.ne near one of their hunting camps and remaining .in ambush 
at nigut sent two or three of their party round the camp with Bufthlo 
hoofs fixeo to their feet, to make artificial bufiklo tracks and thus 
< ec >_v theliimters from their camp. In the mornino-tfie Delawares, 
discovering the tracks and supposing tliem to have been made bv buf- 
tal.es Iwliowed them some time;, when suddenlvthe Catawb-os rose 
.roin the.r covert, fired at and killed several of the hunters; the 
others ficx , collected a parly and went'in pursuit of the Catawbas 
1 ncse had brought with them, rattle snake poison corked up in a 
piece ot cane stalk; into which they dip])ed small reed splinters. 
Winch they set up along their path. The Delawares in pursuit werp 
mum injured by those poisoned splinters,and commenced retreatinn' 
to their camj) 'I'iie Catawbas discovering this, turned upon their 
pursuers, and nillcd and scalped many of them. 

4* 
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jnacle on tlie ^lonongtilicla river and its Ijranches. Anterior. 
■l>o- this period, adventurers liad explored, and established 
'themselves, in vinious parts o^ the vallev between the Blue- 
ridge and the Alleghany mojintain. I'liat section of it, wliich 
was included withinthc limits of the Northorn-Neck, was the 
iirsj to become occupied by the whites. The facilities aftbrd- 
ed by the proprietor for ol^aining land within his grant, the 
greater salubrity of climate and fertility of soil near to the 
Blue ridge, caused the tide of emigration to flow rapidly to¬ 
wards the upper country, and roll even to the base of that 
mountain. Settlements were soon after extended westwardly 
across the Shenandoah, and early in the eighteenth century 
Winchester became a trading post, with sparse improvements 
in its vicinity. 

About this time Thomas Alorliu, a. pedlar trading from 
AViliiamsburg to Winchester, resolved, in conjunction with 
John Sailing a weaver also from Williamsburg, to prosecute 
an exarrtination of the country, beyond the limits-which had 
iiitlicrto bounded the exploratory excursions of other adven¬ 
turers. With this view, they travelled up the valley of the 
Shenandoah, and crossing James river and some of its branch¬ 
es, proGceded as far as the Roanoke, when Sailing was taken 
captive by a i)arty of Cherokecs. Biorlin was fortunate enough 
to elude their pursuit, and efl’ecta safe retreat to Winchester. 

Upon the return of the party by whom Sailing had been 
captivated, he was taken to Temnessee where he remained for 
some years. When on a hunting expedition to the Salt licks 
of Kentucky, in company with some Chorokees to kill bulfalo, 
they were surprised by a party of Illinois fiidians, with wlioin 
the Cherokees were then at war, and by them Sailing was again 
taken prisoner; lie v/as then carried to Kaskaskia, when he 
was adopted into tlie family of a squaw whose son had been 
killed in the wars.. 

While with this nation of Indians, Sailing frequently ac¬ 
companied palties of them on hujiling, excursions, a consid¬ 
erable distance to the south. On several occasions he went 
with tiiem below the mouth of the ArkansiL'^. and once to the 
G ilph of Blexico. In one of those expeditions they met with 
a party of Spaniards, exploring the country and who needed 
an interpreter. For this ]mr[)Ose they purchased Sailing of 
his Indiaji mother for three strans of beads and a Calumet. 
B'dling attended, them to tJie pon at Crevccccur; from which 
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place IiG was conveyed to fort Frontignac: ■ here lie was re¬ 
deemed by the Governor of Canada, who sent him to tlie 
Dutch settlement in New York, whence he made.his way 
home after an absence of six years. 

I’lie emigration from Great Britain to Virginia was then 
very great,, and at the period of Sailing’s return to Williams¬ 
burg, there were then, many adventurers, who had but recently 
arr ° d from Scotland aiid tjie north of England. Among 
these adventurers were John Lewis tind John Mackey. Sailing’s 
return excited a considerable and very general interest, and 
drew around him many, particularly of those who had but 
lately come to America, and to whom the narrative of one, who 
liad been nearly six years a captive among the Indians, was 
highly gratifying. Lew^is and Mackey listened attentively to 
the description given of the country in the valley, and pleased 
with its beauty and fertility as represented by Sailing, they 
prevailed on l.nm to accompany them on a visit to exarhirie it 
more minutely, and if found correspondent with his descrip¬ 
tion to select in it situations for their future residence. 

Lew'is made choice of, and improved, a spot a few miles be¬ 
low Staunton, on a creek which hears his name—Mackey on 
the middle branch of the Shenandoah near Bulfalo-gnp; and 
•Sailing in the forks of Jain.^s river, below the Natural Bridge, 
where some of his descendants still reside. Thus was eifect- 
cd-the first white settlement ever made on the James river, 
west of the Blue ridge.* 

In the year 1 7.^(1, Lewds, being in Williamsburg, met with 
Benjamin Burden (who had then just came to the country as' 
agent of Lord Fairfax, proprietor of tlic Northern Neck,) 
and on whom he prevailed to accom})any him home. Burden 
remained at Lewis’s the greater part of the summer, and on 
his return to Williamsburg took with him a buflblo c^lf, which 
while,hunting with Samuol and Andrew Lewis (elder sons of 
John) they had. caught and afterwards tamed. He presented 
this calf to Gov. Goocli, who thereupon entered on his journal, 


*Tjewis soon afterw'ards obtained leave from Governor Gooch to 
locate 100,000 acres of land in separate parcels on the waters uf the 
Shenandoah and Jajnes rivers; and when he wi*uld go out in search 
of good land to locate*, Mackey would accomi)any li^m to hunt buffa¬ 
lo. The former amassed a large estate, wliiie the latter lived and 
died in cutuparative poverty. « 
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un order, (luthorising Burden to locate conditionally, aiiv 
quantity of land not exceeding 500,000 acres on any of the 
\\ aters o^f the Shenandoah, or of James river west of the Blue 
ndge. The conditions of this grant were, that he should in- 
terfere with no i)reviop grants—that he should Settle 100 
lamtlies, in ten years, within its limits; and should have 1000 
acres adjoining each cabin which he should cause to be built, 
with liberty to purchase anv greater quantity adjoining, at the 
rate of fifty pounds per thousand acres. In order to'cfTect a 
compliance with one of these'eouditions. Burden visited Great 
Britain in .1737; and on his return to Virginia broufrht witli 
him upwards of one hundred families of adventurer^ to set¬ 
tle on .ns grant. Amongst tliese adventurers were, John Pat¬ 
ton, son-in-law to Benjamin Burden, who settled on Catawba, 
above Pattonshurg*'—Ephraim .McDowell, wlio settled at i’hoe- 
ue s talls--volm, tlie son of Ephraim, wlio settled at I'airdeld, 
where Col. Jambs JtcDowell now lives—Hugh Tellbrd, who 
• i“® ‘’'® folks of Jarne.s river— 

J aul U hitley, wno settled on Cedar creek, where the Red 
Mill now IS— Mchihald Ale.xandcr, who settled on the North 
river, opposite Le.xington—Andrew Moore, who settled i-d- 
joimng Alexander—Sampson Archer, w ho settled at Gilmore’s 
spimgi of the Bridge tavern, and (.'apt. John .Matihows, 

w ‘e-e '*“g'“or of Sampson) settled 

a. he. e Major Jiatthews lives, below the Natural bridge. ’ 
Among others who came to ('irginia at this time, was an 
, rtlf n“"j' On her'arrival she was 

remaiuei^T'^* 1 and with whom she 

rcmainet, during the period her servitude was to continue. 

w i‘f '‘“''■'111 herself in the habit of a man; and 

for tl,!. ’f' ""['.'"“oasons, went into Burden’s grant, 

M ifn 1 hoprovements and acquiring t title 

to hnd. Hero she erected thirty cabins, by virtue ofwhich 
Rnrde, hundred acres adjoining each. AVhen Beiijarniir 
Burden the younger, came on to make deeds to thosi who 

m-sterf to. *"''f hg'ihoa led to a discovery of the 
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?\er respectablo descendanls still reside uitliin tlie limits of 
Eurdeids gram. 

When in 175 2 Robert Dinwiddie came over as governor of 
Abroima, lie w.t.s accompanied by many adventurers; among 
\vliom \v;is John Stuart an intimate friend of Dinwiddie, who 
liad married tho widow of John Paul (son of Hugh, bishop 
of Nottingham.) John Paul, a partizan of the house of Stu¬ 
art, had perished in the siege of Dalrymple castle in 1745, 
leaving three children—John, who because a Roman catholic 
priest and died on the ca.'^torn shore of Maryland—Audley, 
who was for ten years an olHcer in the British colonial forces, 
—and Polly, who married Geo. Matthews, afterwards gover¬ 
nor of Georgia. i\Irs. Paul (formerly Jane Lynn, of the Lynns 
of Loch-Lyma, a sister to the wife of John Lewis) had issue, 
by Stuart, John, since known as Col. Stuart of Greenbrier,^ 
and Betsy, w ho became the wife of Col. Richard Woods of 
Albemarle. 

The greater part of those, w'ho thus ventured “on the un¬ 
tried being’'' of a wilderness life, were Scottish, presbyteriari 
dissenters; a class of religionists, of all others perhaps, the 
most remarkable for rigid morality. They brought with them, 
their religious principles, and sectional prepossessions; and 
acting upon those principles acquired for their infant colony a 
moral and devotional character rarely possessed by similar 
establishments. While these sectional prepossessions, imbi¬ 
bed by their descendants, gave to their religion s persuasions, 
an ascendency in that section of country, which it still re¬ 
tains. 

Tiiey were also men of industry and enterprise. .Hunting, 
w'hich too frequently occupies the time, of those who make 
the forest their dwelling place, and abstracts the attention from 
more important ])ursuits, was to them a recreation—not the 
])usiness of life. To improve their condition, by converting 
the woods into fertile plains, and the wilderness into produc¬ 
tive meadow's, was their chief object. In the attainment ot 
this, they w'cre eminently successful. Their individual cir¬ 
cumstances became prosperous, and the country flourishing. 

^riie habits and manners of the primeval inhabitants ol any 
country, generally give to it a distinctive cliaracter, which^ 
marks it through after ages. Notwithstanding the influx of 
strangers, bringing with them prejudices and prepossessions, 
at variance with those of the community in which they come; 
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yet such IS the influence of example, and such the facility 
with which the mind imbibes the feelings and sentiments of 
those with whom it associates, that former habits are gradually 
lost and tliose which prevail in society, imperceptibly adopted 
by its new members. 

In like manner, the moral and religious habits of tliose 
who accompanied Burden to Virginia, were impressed on the 
country which they settled, and entailed on it that high char¬ 
acter for industry, morality and piety, wiiich it still possesses, 
in an eminent degree. 

At the lime of the establishment of this settlement, all that 
part of Virginia lying west of the Blue ridge of mountains, 
was included in the county of Orange. At the fall session, 
of the colonial legislature, in 1738 the counties of Frederick 
and Augusta were formed out of Orange—The country inclu¬ 
ded within the boundaries of the Potomac river, on the north, 
tlie Blue ridge, on the east, and a line, to be run from the 
head spring of lledgman, to the head spring of Potomac, on 
the south and west, to be the county of Frederick; the re- 
rnainder of the state west of the Blue ridge, to the utmost 
limits of Virginia to constitute Augusta. Within its limits 
were included, not only a considerable portion of Virginia as 
she now is, but an extent of territory out of which has been 
already carved four states, possessing great natural advantages, 
and the extreme fertility of w'hcse soil, will enable them to 
support perhaps a more dense population, than any other por¬ 
tion of Nortli America of equal dimensions. As the settle¬ 
ments were extended, subdivisions were made, ’till what w a^- 
once Augusta county south east of the Ohio river, has been 
chequered on the map of A'^irginia, into thirty-three counties 
wuthan aggregate population of 289,362.* 

following table exhibits a list of the several counties west 
ot the Blue ridge—the counties from W’hich eaeli was taken—when 
established—tlu'ir area in squaie miles—^TKipulatiim ia 1830, and 
amount ol taxation for tlie same year. 


Coimties. 

1 From whal 

[ lllicn. I 

Jlrca. 1 

1 Papula- j 
lion 

1 Taxa¬ 

Augtista, 

taken. 

fornu (1. 


tion. 

Orange, 

1738 

9-13 

19,C25 

6,73d 

Allcglianv, 

Bath, Bottetourt 



Bnib, 

and ’\Ionro<% 

1822 

521 . 

• 2,816 

526 

Augusta, Bottetourt 



and Greenbrier, 

1791 

79." 

d,0CS 

8C5 
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Counties. 

1 From lohat | JVhm | 

Jlrea. | 

Popular 1 Taxa- 


taken. formed. 


tion.. 

tion. 

Brooke, 

Ohio, 

1797 

202 

7,040 

1,136 

Berkeley, 

Frederick, 

1772 

■ 308 

10,528 

3,356 

Botetourt, 

Augusta, 

1770 

1057 

16,354 

3,809. 

Cabell, 

Kanawha, 

1809 

1033 

5,884 

629 

Frederick, 

Orange, 

1738 

• 745 

26,045 

9,396 

Greenbrier, 

BotetU Sc Montg'^)^ 

1778 

1409 

9,059 

1,716 

Giles, 

Montgomery, Mon- 






roe &- Tazwell, 

1806 

935 

5,300 

541 

Grayson, 

Wythe, 

1793 

927 

7,675 

537 

Harrison, 

IMonongalia, 

1784 

1095 

14,713 

1,669 

Hampshire, 

Augusta Sc Fred’k. 

1754 

989 

11,279 

2,402 

Hardy, 

Hampshire, 

1786 

1156 

5,700 

2,633 

Jefferson, 

Berkley, 

1801 

, 225 

12,927 

4,721 

Kanawha, 

Greenb’r. Sc M’tg’r5^ 

1789 

2090 

9,334 

1,453 

Lewis, 

Harrison, 

1816 

1754 

6,241 

630 

Logan, 

Giles, Kanawha, Ca- 






bell ScTazwell, 

1S2‘4 

2930 

3,680 

245- 

Lee, 

Russell, 

1793 

512 

9,461 

789 

Monongalia, 

District of W.AVta. 1776 

721 

14,056 

1,492 

Monroe|, 

Greenbrier, 

1799 

614 

7,798 

1,158 

Morgan, 

• Berkeley and 






Hampshire, 

1820 

271 

2,702 

546 

Montgomery, 

Fincastle, 

1777 

1089 

12,306 

1,666 

Mason, 

Kanawha, 

1804 

904 

6,534 

915 

Nicholas, 

Kanawha, Greenbrier 





and Randolph, 

1818 

1431 

• 3,338 

373 

Ohio,' 

District of W.A’ff'ta. 1776 

375 

15,590 

1,968 

Preston, 

Monongalia, 

1818 

601 

5,144. 

441 

Pendleton, 

Augusta, Hardy and 






Rockingham, 

1788 

999 

6,271 

1,12.0 

Pocahontas, 

Bath, Pendleton and 





Randolph, 

1821 

794 

. 2,542 

405 

Randolph, 

Harrison, 

1787 

2061 

5.000 

644 

llnssell, 

Washington, 

1786 

1370 

6,717 

739 

Rockingham, 

, Augusta,, 

1778 

833 

20,663 

5,056 

Rockbridge, 

Augusta ScBotte tour 11778 

680 

■ 14,244 

3,276 

Sedtt, 

Lee, Rusell and 






Washington, 

1814 

624 

5,712 

503 

Shenandoah, 

F rederick, 

1772 

767 

19.750 

4,922 

Tyler, 

Ohio, 

1814 

855 

4,308 

757 

Tazewell, 

Russell Sc Wythe, 

1799 

1305 

5,573 

727 

Washington, 

, Fincastle, 

1777 

1754 

15,614 

2,918 

Wythe, 

Montgomery, 

1790 

1998 

12,163 

2,178 

Wood, 

Harrison, 

1799 

1223 

6,418 

1,257 




Total, 

378,293 

76,848 
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About the year 1749 there was in the county of Frederick, aman’ 
subject to lunac 3 % who, when laboring under the influence of 
this disease, would ramble a considerable distance into the neighbor¬ 
ing wilderness. In one of these wanderings he came on some of 
the waters of Greenbrier river. Surprised to- see them flowing in a 
westwardly direction, on his return to Winchester he made known 
the fact, and that the country dbounded very much with difterent 
lands of Game. In consequence of this information two men, re¬ 
cently from New England, visited the cogntry and took up their 
residence on the Greenbrier river. 

Having erected a cabin and being engaged in making some other 
improvements, an altercation arose, which caused Stephen SHel,one 
of them, to Jorsake the cabin and abide for some time in a hollow 
tree not far from the improvement, which was still occupied by his 
old companion. They were thus situated in 1751, when John Lewis, 
of Augusta and his son Andrew were exploring the countr)'; to 
w^hom vSuel made known the cause of their living apart, and. the 
great pleasure which he experienced now in their morning saluta¬ 
tions, wdien issuing from their respective habitations; whereas when 
they slept under the same roof, none of those kindly greetings pas - 
sed betweep them. Suel hdw'ever did not long remain in the vicihity 
of Martin, the other, of the two adventurers; he moved forty miles 
west of his first improvement, and soon after fell a prey to Indian 
ferocity. JMartin is said to liave returned to the settlements. 

There was no other attempt made by the whites, to improve the 
Greenbrier country for several years Le\yis and his son thoroughly 
examined it; and when• permission Avas given to the Greenbrier 
company (of which John Lewis was ^ member) to locate 100^000 
acres, on the Ava-ters of this river, they became agents to make the 
surv'eys and locations. The Avar between France'and England in 
1754 checked their proceedings; and Avhen they, on the restoration 
of .peace, AAmuld have resumofl them; they Avere interdicted by a foj’al 
proclamation, issued in 1761, conimanding all those Avho had made 
settlements on the Ave.stern Avaters^o remove4rbm them; and those 
Avho Avere engaged in making surveys to desist. Sound jwlicy re¬ 
quiring, that a good understanding should be maintained Avith the 
Indians (avIio claimed the country) to prevent a further co-operation 
on their part Avith France. ^ ' 

Previous to the issuing of this protdamation, some families had 
moved to Greenbrier and made two settlements—the one on Muddy 
creek, tjie other in the Big-Levels These, disregarding the com¬ 
mand of his royal majesty and rather regardless of their own safet}^ 
remained until they Avere destroyed by the Indians, in 1763. From 
this time ’till 1769 Greenbrier Avas altrgether uninhabited. Capt. 
John Stuart an4 a few otlier .young men, then began to settle and 
improve the country; and although attemjUs were si^equently made 
by the Indians to exterminate them, yet they ever after continued in 
possession of it. 
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In the year J756 seftlements were also made on New river and 
on Hdlsteiii. Ainono- ilie daring adventurers who effected them, 
were Evan Shelby, William Campbell, William Preston and Daniel 
Boone, all of whom became distinguished characters in subsequent 
history. Thomas Walden, who was afterwards killed on Clinch 
river and from whom the mountain dividing Clinch and Powel rivers 
derived its name, was likewise one of them. The lands taken up 
by tlu m, were held as —each acquiring a title to ai) 

hundred acres of the adjoining land, for every acre planted in corn. 

Nearly cotemporaneous with these esta.blishmeuts, was that at 
Galliopolis, on the north western bank of the Ohio, and below Point 
Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great Kenhawa. This was made by 
a jiarty ot French Jesuits, by whom the Inmans were incited to make 
incursions, and commit the most enormous barbarities on the thei> 
frontiers. This place and the mouth of Great Sandy were tlie chief 
IMiiiits of rendezvous for the Ohio Indians. From the former of these 
places they would ascend 'the Kenhawa and Greenbrier rivers, and 
from thence crossing the mountains enter into Augusta; or after 
liaving ascended the Kenhawa, go up the New river, from which, 
they v/ould pass over to the James and Roanoke. From the mouth 
of Great .Sandy they would ascend that river, and by the way of 
Bluestone fall over on the Roanoke and New river. From thoso 
two points, expeditions were frequently made by the Indians, which 
brought desolation and death into the infant settlements of thesoutl'i 
west, and retarded their growth very much. In the spring of 1757 
nearly the whole Roanoke settlement was destroyed by a party of 
Sliawahees, who had thus made their way to it. 

That portion of the valley of Virginia in which establishments 
were thus begun to be made, was at that time one continued forest; 
overspreading a limestone soil of great fertility; and intersected by 
rivers affording extensive bottoms of the most productive alluvial , 
land. Indeed few rivers of equal size, are bordered with as wide 
and fertile levels of this fonnation of earth, as those which water 
th.at section of country: the Roanoke particularly affords large bodies 
of it, capable of producing in great abundance hemp, tobacco and the 
dilferent kinds of grain usually grown. In the country generally, 
every species of vegetable, to which the climate was congenial, 
grew with great luxuriancy while the calcareous nature of the soil, 
adapted it finely to the production of that kind of grain, to which 
European emigrants were mostly used. 

The natural advantages of the country w’ere highly improved by 
the persevering industry of its inhabitants. Its°fofests, felled by 
untiring labor, were quickly reduced to profitable cultivation, and the 
weeds which spontaneously sprang from the earth, were soon suc¬ 
ceeded by the various grasses calculated to furnish the most nutri¬ 
tious food, for the lowing herds with which their fiirniers were early 
.stocked; these yielded a present profit, and laid the sure fomidaiujh 
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of future wealth. Some of the most extensive and suoccf^ful ^ 
zieis of Virffinia, now inhabit that country; and reap the nch reward 
of their management and industry, in the improved and more con: 

tiffuous market of Richmond. , . , i ♦ »♦ 

In the infancy of these establishments, their only market was at 
Williamsburg.' Thither the early settlers packed their butter and 
Doultrv, and received in exchange salt, iron, and some ot the luxu¬ 
ries of life; their beef and other stock were taken to the same place. 
In the process of time, as the country east of the Blue ndge bwame 
more improved, other markets were opened to them; and the facili¬ 
ties of communication .were gradually increased. Their successors 
have already derived great advantage from those improvements, and 
the present generation will not only witness their farther extension, 
but most probably see the country first tenanted by Lewis and his co, 
temporaries, a great thoroughfare for the produce of sever^ of the 
western states—^ link of communication between the thesapealt 
bay and the Gulph of Mexico. 
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^ The tract of country usually denominated North Western. 
Virginia, includes the counties of Brook, Ohio, Tyler, Wood, 
Lewis, Randolph, Preston, Harrison and Monongalia, cover¬ 
ing an area of 8,887 square miles, and having a population, ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1830, of 78,510 souls. These coun¬ 
ties, with a portion of Pennsylvania then deemed to be within 
the limits of Virginia, constituted the district of West Augus¬ 
ta; and was the last grand division of the state, to become oc¬ 
cupied by the whites. This was perhaps owing to natural 
causes, as well as to the more immediate proximity of hostile 

Indians. , 

The general surface of this district of country is very bro¬ 
ken, its hills, though rich, are yet steep and precipitous, and 
the various streams which flow along them bases^ afford but 
few bottoms; and these of too narrow and contracted dimen¬ 
sions to liave attracted the adventurer, when more inviting 
portions of the country, were alike open to his enterprise.— 
The Alleghany ridge of mountains, over which the eastern 
emigrant had to pass, presented too, no inconsiderable barrier 
to its earlier location; while the cold, bleak, inhospitable re¬ 
gion, extending from the North Branch to the Cheat and Val¬ 
ley rivers, seemed to threaten an entire seclusion from the 
eastern settlements, and to render it an isolated spot, not easily 
connected with any other section of the state. 

I’lie first attempt on the part of the English to occupy the 
country contiguous to the Ohio river, was made in consequence 
of the measures adopted by the French to possess themselves 
of it. France had early become acquainted with the country, 
so far as to perceive the facility with which her possessions in 
the north, might, by means of a free communication down 
the valley of the Mississippi, be connected with those in the 
south. To preserve this communication uninterrupted, to 
acquire influence over the neighboring Indians and to prevent 
tiiG occupancy and settlement by England of the country west 
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of tlie Alleghany mountains, the Ffench were early inducpd 
to establish trading posts among the Indians on the Ohio, and 
to obtain and preserve possession of the country by the erec¬ 
tion of a chain of forts to extend from Canada to Louisiana. 

"I'o counteract those operations of the French, to possess' 
herself of the country, to wJiich she deemed her title to be 
good, and to enjoy the lucrative traffic which was then to be 
carried on with the Indians, England gave to an association 
of gentlemen in Great Britain and Virginia, (under the title 
«f the Ohio Company,) liberty to locate and hold in their own 
night, 600,000 acres of land within the country then claimed 
by both England and France. In pursuance of this grant, 
.steps were directly taken to effect those objects, by establish¬ 
ing trading houses among the Indians near the Ohio, and by 
engaging .jjersons to make such a survey of the country, as 
would enable the grantees to effect a location of the quantity 
allowed them,* out of the most valuable lands. The company 
endeavored to complete their survey with all possible secrecy, 
and by inducing the Indians to believe their object to be pure¬ 
ly commercial, to allay any apprehensions, which might other¬ 
wise arise, of an attempt to gain possession of the country. 

The attempt to accomplish their purpose of territorial ag¬ 
grandizement, with secrecy, was fruitless and unavailing.— 
'I’he Pennsylvania traders, fearful that they would lose the 
profitable commerce carried on with the Indians, excited tJieir 
jealousy by acquainting them with the real motive of the 
company; while the French actually seized, and made prison¬ 
ers, of their traders, and opened and secured, by detachments 
of troops stationed at convenient situations, a communication 
ffom Presq’ Isle to the Ohio river. 

Tlie Ohio company sent a party of men to erect a stockade 
fprt at the confluence of the Monongahela and Alleghany ri\ - 
ers, which had been recommended by General Washington as 
a suitable position for the erection of fortifications.* I'liis 
party of men was accompanied by a do achment of militia, 
which had been ordered out by the g rnor; but before tliey 
could effect their object, they were driven off by the French, 


*Iii the journal (drawn up for the inspection of Gov. Dinwiddie) 
of the events of his mission to the commander of the Frej)cli forces 
on the Ohio; this was the first of those splendid acts of a public na- 
tiij-C;, performCj^ by Gen. Washingtoni,, 
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who immediately took possession of the place, and erected 
thereon Fort du Qaesne. These transactions were immedi¬ 
ately succeeded by the war, usually called Braddock’s war, 
which put an end to the contemplated settlement, and the 
events of which arc, for the most part, matter of general his¬ 
tory. It may not however be amiss to relate some incidents 
connected with this w\ar, which though of minor importance, 
may yet be interesting to some; and wdiich have escaped the 
pen of the historian. 

In Braddock’s army there were two regiments of volimteej: 
militia from Virginia. One of these was commanded by Col. 
Russel of Fairfax; the other by Col. Fry, and was from 
Shenandoah and James rivers. In this latter regiment there 
was a company from Culpepper, commanded by Capt. Grant, 
(afterwards known as a considerable land holder in Kentucky) 
and of which John Field (who was killed in the battle at Point 
Pleasant) was a lieutenant. There was likewise in this regi¬ 
ment, a company of riflemen, from Augusta, commanded by 
Capt. Samuel Lewis, (the eldest son of John Lewis, who, 
with iMackey and Sailing, had been foremost in settling that 
country) who w^as afterwards known as Col. Samuel Lewis of 
Rockingham. In this company was also contained the five 
brothers of Capt. Lewis. Andrew, afterwards Gen. Lewis of 
Botetourt—Cliarles, afterwards Col. Lewis, who was likewise 
killed at Point Pleasant—^William, John and Thomas. Arnonw 
their compatriots in arms, were the five sons of Capt. John 
hlatthews, (who had accompanied Burden to Virginia) Eli- 
liu Barkley, John McDowell, Paul VVhitly, James Bell, Pat¬ 
rick Lockard, and a number of others of the first settlers of 
Augusta, Rockbridge and Rockinghuin. 

From the time the army crossed the Alleghany mountain, 
its movements were constantly watched by Indian spies, from 
Fort du Quesne; and as it approached nearer the point of 
destination, runners were regularly despatched, to acquaint 
the garrison with its progress, and manner of marching.— 
When intelligenoe was received that Braddock still moved in 
close order, the Indians laid the plan for surprising him, and 
carried it into most effectual execution with but little assist¬ 
ance from the Frenclh* 


♦James Smith, afterwards Col^ Smith of Bourbon county in Ken- 
tticky, was then a prisoner at du Qiiesue. lie says that the ludians 
3 * 
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At the place where tlie English crossed the Monongahcla 
river, there are about two acres of bottom land, bounded by 
the river on the east, and by aledge of high clitfs on the west. 
Tlirough these cliffs there is a considerable ravine, formed by 
the flowing of a small rivulet—On the summit, a wide prospect 
opens to the w'est, of a country whose base is level, but surface 
uneven. On this summit lay the French and Indians conceal¬ 
ed by the prairie grass and timber; and from this situation, in 
almost perfect security, they fired down upon Braddock’s men. 
Tlie only exposure of the French and Indians, resulted from 
the circumstance of their having to raise their heads to peep 
over the verge of the cliff, in order to shoot with more deadly 
precision. In consequence, all of them who‘were killed in the 
early part of the action, w^ere shot through the head. 

The companies, commanded by Capt. Grant and Lewis, 
were the first to cross the river. As fast as they landed they 
formed, and proceeding up the ravine, arrived at the plain on 
the head of the rivulet, without having discovered the conceal¬ 
ed enemy w'hich they had just passed. So soon as the rear 
of Braddock’s army had crossed the river, the enemy raised a 
lieart rending yell, and poured down a constant and most 
deadly fire. Before General Braddock received his wound, 
he gave orders for the whole line to countermarch and form a 
phalanx on the bottom, so as to cover their retreat across the 
jriver. When the main column was wheeled. Grant’s and 
Lewis’ companies had proceeded so far in advance, that a 
large body of the enemy rushed down from both sides of the 
ravune, arid intercepted them. A most deadly contest ensued. 
Those w'ho intercepted Grant and Lewis, could not pass down 
the defile, as the main body of Braddock’s army was there, 
and it w'ould have been rushing into the midst of it, to inevit¬ 
able destruction—^the sides of the ravine were too steep and 
rocky to admit of a retreat up them, and their only hope of 
escape lay in cutting dowui those tw'o companies and passing 

in council planned the *Uack on Braddock’s army and selected the 
ground from which to' rM;ake it—that llie assailants did not number 
more ib.vn 400 meitVof whom but a small proportion were French. 
One o&(the In^is^-dughed when he heard the order of march in 
Braddc&s said “ we’ll shoot them down all as one 

pio-eon.’J^’Washington beheld the event in fearful anticipation, and 
exerted himsetf in vain with Gen. Braddock, to alter the order el 
inarch. 
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oat at tlic head of the ravine. A dreadfii slaughter vras tl.e 
wnsequence. Opposed in close fight, and with no prospect 
of security, but by joining the main army m the bottom, the 
^.npanii of Graiit and Lewis literally cut their way through 
to the mouth ofthc ravine. Many of Lewis s men were killed 
and wounded, and not more than half of Grant s lived to 
toach the river bank. Almost die only loss the enemy sus. 

taine was in this conflict. r «ovp to 

The unfortunate result of the campaign of 1755, gave to 
the French a complete ascendency over the Indians on the 
oL In consequince of this there v^ ageneral distress ™ 

tlie frontier settlements of Virginia. The incursions of the 

Indians became more frequent and were extended so 
apprehensions existed of an irruption ^ 5 

tlie Blue ridge. This state of things continued until the 
Sptuto of Fort du qiiesne in 1758, by Gen. Forbes. 

Che reaiment cmnmanded by Washingionin the array of 
nCAnd?^ Lewis was a Major. With this gentleman, 
Gen. Washington had become acquainted during the cam- 
•niion of 1754 and had formed of him, as a milita^ man, 
Sighe^/e-x cations-, his conduct at the defeat Of h ayor 
Grint realized those expectations, and acquired for him a 
reputation for prudence and courage w4iich he sustained un¬ 
impaired, during a long life of public semce. 

■Gen. Lewis was in person ,r^ 

proportioned, of uncommonst^^^ 

rntXam Td CeCd ■ iCnCed his person f ore 

When the war oftlie revolution commenced, and General 

"Tli^r the capitulation of Fort Necessity and while 

soldiers of .^ch '"^TS^toPP«-»loure<l sco.mdrcl» 

with an Indian near him, had been 

eral massacre of tlie Virginia troops* 
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TN astiingfon was commissioned commander in chief, he is said 
to iiave expressed a wish, tliat the appointment had been giv¬ 
en to Gen. Lewis. Be this as it may, it is certain that lie ac- 
Gcpted the commission of Brigadie’r General at tlic solicita¬ 
tion onVashington ; and when, from wounded pride* and a 
sh.attcred constitution, he was jnduced to express an intention 
of resigning, Gen. Washington wrote him, entreating that he 
would not do so, and assuring him that justice should be 
done, as regarded his rank. Gen. Lewis, however, had be¬ 
come much reduced by disease, and did not think himself 
able, longer to endure the hardship.s of a soldier’s life—he 
resigned his commission in 17S0, and died in the county of 
Bedford, on the way to his home in Botetourt on lloanoke 
fiver. 

When major Grant, (who had been sent with a detachment 
fbr the purpose of reconnoitering the country about Fort dii 
Quesne,) arrived in view of it, he resolved on attempting its 
redaction. i\Iajor Lewis remonstrated with him, on the pro- ' 
priety of that course, and endeavored to dissuade him from 
•tlie atte;npt. Grant deemed it practicable to surprise the 
garrison and effect an easy conquest, and was unwilling that 
the provincial troop|should divide with his Highland regulars 
the glory of the achievment—he therefore ordered major 
Lewis two miles into the rear, with that part of the Viroink 
fegirnent then under his command. ° 

Soon after the action had commenced, Lewis discovered 
iiy the retreating fire, that Grant u-as in an unpleasant situa¬ 
tion, . and leaving Capt. Bullet with fifty men to guard the 
bag^e, lu^tened to his relief. On arriving at the battle 
ground, and finding Grant and his detachment surrounded- 
by the Indians, who had passed his rear under covert of the 
banks of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, ]\Iajor Lewis 
ooinmenced a brisk fire and made so vigorous an attack on 
tJie Indians as to open a paskge through which Grant and 
some few of Ins men effected an escape. Lewis and his brave 
provincials became enclosed within the Indian lines and suf¬ 
fered dreadfull;^. Out of eight officers five were killed, a 
kxth wounded ' and a seventh taken prisoner. Capt. Bullet, 


•Conpess had given to Gen. Stephens, and some others (whose 
6enerals^" ^* servicesj eomnussions as Majpn 
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defended the baggage N\ ith great bravery and contribu¬ 
ted milch toeavc the remnant ofthe detachment, was the only 
officer wlio escaped unhurt. Out of one hundred and sixty- 
.six men, sixty-two were killed on the spot and two were 
wounded. 

Major Lewis was himself made prisoner; and although 
stripped by the Indians of every article of his clothing, and 
reduced to perfect nudity, he was protected from bodily inju¬ 
ry .by, a French officer, who took him to his tent and supplied 
him with clothes. Grant w'ho had wandered all night with 
five or six of his men, came in, on the morning after the en¬ 
gagement, and surrendered himself a prisoner of war. 

While Grant and Lewis were prisoners, the former address¬ 
ed a letter to Gen. Forbes giving a detailed account ofthe en¬ 
gagement and attributing the defeat to the ill conduct of the 
latter. This letter, (being inspected by the French who knew 
the falsehood of the charge it contained) w.as handed to Maj. 
Lewis. Exjisperated at this charge, Lewis*waited on Major 
Grant and in the interview between tliem, after having bestow¬ 
ed on him some abusive epithets, challenged him to the field. 
Grant declined to accept the invitation; and Lewis, after spit¬ 
ting in his face in the presence of several ofthe French offi¬ 
cers, left him to reflect on his baseness. 

After this defeat a council was held by the Indians to de¬ 
termine on the course proper fwr them to pursue. The most 
of them had come from about Detroit at the instance of the 
French commandant there, to fortify Fort du Quesne against 
an attack by Forbes—,the, hunting season had arrived and ma¬ 
ny of tliem were anxious to return to their town. The ques¬ 
tion which attracted their attention most seriously was, wheth¬ 
er Gen. Forbes w'ould then retreat or advance. As Grant had 
been most signally defeated, many supposed that the main 
army would retire into winter quarters, as Dunbar had, after 
the battle on the Monongahela. The French expressed a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, and endeavored to prevail on the Indians to 
remain and witness the result. This however they refused to 
do, and the greater part of them left du Quesne. Upon this 
the commandant of the fort, in order to learn the course which 
Gen. P’orbes would pursue, and to impress upon the English, 
an idea that the French were in return preparing to attack 
them, ordered the remainder »f the Indians, a number of 
Canadians and some French regulars to reconnoitre the route 
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along which Gen. Forbes would be most likely to march hid 
army, to watch their motions and liarrass them as much as . 
possible; determining if they could not thus force him to 
abandon the idea of attacking Du Quesne during thatcara-^ 
tiaign,they would evacuate the fort and retire into Canada. 

When Major Grant with his men had been ordered on to 
Du Quesne, the main army had been left at Raystown, where 
it continued for some time; an advance was however posted 
at fort Liwonier. Between this vanguard and the detachment 
from Du'Quesne there was a partial engagement, which resul¬ 
ted in the loss of some of the Maryland troops. Fort Ligonicr 
was then closely watched by tlie French and India.ns, and 
several of the sentinels were killed, before the point from 
which the fires were directed, was discovered; it was at length 
ascertained that parties of the enemy would creep under the , 
bank of the Loyal Hanna till they could obtain a position from 
which to do execution. Some soldiers were tlien stationed 
to guard this point, who succeeded in killing two Indians, and 
in wmunding and making prisoner of one Frenchman. From 
him the English obtained information that the greater part of 
tlie Indians had left Du Quesne, and that the fort was defence-' 
less: tlie army then moved forward and taking possession of 
its ruins established thereon Fort Pitt. The country around 
began immediately to be settled, and several other forts were 
erected to protect emigrants, and to keep the Indians in awe. 

Previous to this an attempt had been made by David Ty- 
gart and a Mr. Files to establish themselves on an upper braiicli 
of the Monongahela river. They had been for some time 
frontier's men, and were familiar with the scenes usually ex¬ 
hibited on remote and unprotected borders; and nothing 
daunted by the cruel murders and savage enormities, wliich ■ 
they had previously witnessed, were induced by some cause, 
most probably the uninterrupted enjoyment of the forest in 
the pursuit of game, to venture still farther into the wilder¬ 
ness. About the year 1754 these two men with their families 
arrived on the east fork of the Monongahela, and after exam¬ 
ining the country, selected positions for their future residence. 
Files chose a spot on the river, at the mouth of a creek which 
still bears his name, where Beverly, the county seat of Ran¬ 
dolph has been since established. Tygart settled a few' miles 
farther up and also on the river. The valley in which they 
had thus taken up tlieir abode, has been since called Tygart’s 
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toUey, anJthc east fork of the Monongahela, TygartVvalley 

"''The difficulty of procuring bread stuffs for theh familiee, 
their contiguity to an Indian village, and the fact that an In- 
San war path passed near Iheir dwellings, soon detemiined 

fhemw retraceLirsteps. Beforetheycarriedthisdetermin- 

luon into effect, the family of Files be^me the vmtims of 
savage cruelty. At a time when all the family were at their 
cabin, except an elder son, they were discovered by a party 
of Indians,'supposed to be returning from the South Bianch, 
lofnhumanly butchered them all. Young Files being no 
fat from the house and healing the uproar, V"'' 

he saw, too distinctly, the deeds of death which were dom , 
and feeling the utter impossibility of affording ‘®J'*® 

own, resolved if he could, to effect the safety Jygarts 
familv This was done and the country abandoned by them. 

Not long after this. Doctor Thorny Eckarly fes Wo hrrthcis 
came from Pennsylvania and camped at the mouth of a creek, emp y 
S"he Monogahela, 8 or '0 “'c® e ol 

were Dunkards, and from that circumstance, the 
whicli they fixed themselves for a while, has been called Dunkard's 
ofeek. \Vhile their camp continued at this place, 
engaged in exploring the country ; andjiltimately settlec^^on 
riv^er^at theDunkard bottom. Here they 

dwellinff,and made such improvements as enabled them to raise the 
to ye!;,Tcrop of com sufficient for their use, and some culinary 
veaemble^- their guns supplied them with an abundance of meat ot 
Xort ddieiour^ JUned palate of a "if rn 
well wish. Their clothes were made chiefly of the skms ol am 
malls and were easily procured ; and although calculated to give ft 
grotesque appoarance^to a fine gentleman in a city ^’[awingrwra, 
wL they particularly suited to their situation, and afforded them 
comfort. 

Here they spent some years entirely unmolested by the J^Jians, 
although a Luuctive war was then waging, 
crueltjl along the whole extent of our frontier. At length to obtam 

anadditional%ply of ammunition, salt and shirting, Dwtor ^ka y 

left Cheat, with a pack ot furs and skins, to visit a trading post oa 
0,e Sh^^kdoah. S« his return, hesmpped at FortPle^.» tlm 
South Branch; arid having communicated to . 

pl»C ,1' his residence, and the length of time 
there, he was charged with being in “hi 

and probably atthw instant a ^Py> ttoi 

fort. In vain the Doctor protestad his mnoeence^and the 
be had not even seen an India* in the country: the suffenng con® 
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tion of the border settlements, rendj^ed his account, in tlieir opinianf 
hnprobal^e, and he was put in conhnement. 

The society, of which D(x;tor Eckarly was a member, was rathef 
obnoxious to a majority of the frontier inhabitants. Tlieir intimacy 
with the Indians, although cultivated with the most laudable mo¬ 
tives, and for noble purposes, yet made them objects at least of dis¬ 
trust to. many*. Laboring under (hese disadvantages, it was with 
difficult that Doctor Eckarly prevailed on the oGicer of the fort to 
release him; and when this w’as done, he was only permitted to go 
hon^e under certain conditions—he was to be escorted by a guard m 
aniu'd men, who were to carry him back if any discovery w’ere made 
prejudicial Uj him. Upon their arrival at Cheat, the truth of his 
statement was awfully confinned. The^first spectacle which pre¬ 
sented itself to their view, when the party came within sight of 
where the cabin had been, was a heap of ashes.' On approachin*- 
the Tuii^ the half decayed, and nmtilated bodies of the poor Uun- 
kards, t^re seen in the yard; th^ hoops, on which their scalps had 
been dried, were there, and the ruthless hand of desolation had waved 
over their little fields. Doctor Eckarly aided in burying the re¬ 
mains of his unfortunate brothers, and returned to the fort on tlio 
South Branch. 

In the fall of 175S, Thomas Decker and some others coinmencetl 
a settlement on the Monongahela river, at the.mowlh of what is 
now, Decker’s creek. In the ensuing spring it was entirely broke* 
up by a party of DelaAvares and Alingoes; and the greater part of 
its inhabitants murdered. 

There tvas at this time at Brownsville a fort, then known as Red 
stone fort, under the command of Capt. Paul. One of Decker’s, 
party escaped from the Indians who destroyed the settlement, and 
making his way to f ort Redstone, gave to its commander the mol- 
pcholy intelligence. The garrison being too weak to admit of send¬ 
ing a detachment in pursuit, Capt. Paul despatched a runner with 
Rie information to Capt. John Gibson, then stationed at Fort Pitt. 
Leaving the fort under ' the command of L.ieuU Williamson, Capt. 
Gibson set out with thirty men to intercept the Indians, on their re¬ 
turn to their towns. 

In consequence of the distance which the pursuers had to go, and 
the h^te with which the Indians had retreated, the expedition fail-. 
od in its object; they however accidentally came on a party of six 
or seven Mingoes, on the head of Cross creek in Ohio (near Steu¬ 
benville)—these had been prowling about the river, below Fort Pitt, 
seeking an opportunity of committing depredations. As Capt. Gib¬ 
son passed the point of a small knoll, just after day breaks he came 
Unexpectedly upon them—some of them were lying down; the oth¬ 
ers were sitting round a fire, malung thongs of green hides. Kis- 
kepila or Little Eagle, a Mingo c)iief, headed the part}'. So soon 
as he discovered Capt. Gibson., he ?aised the war whoop and fired 
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hi3 riflo—the ball passed through Gibson’s hunting shirt and woun¬ 
ded a soldier just behind him. Gibson sprang forward , and swinging 
his sword with herculean force, severed the head of the Lnttle 
Eagle from his lx)dy—two other Indians were shot dowm, and the 
remaindox escaped to their towns on Muskingum. 

When the captives, who were restored under the treat}’- of 1763. 
came in, those wlio were at the Mingo towns when the remnant of 
Kiskepila’s party returned, stated that the Indians represented Gil>- 
son as having cut off the Little Eagle’s head with a fojig knife. 
Several of the white persons were then sacrificed to appease the 
manes of Kiskepila; and a war dance ensued, accompanied with ter¬ 
rific shouts and bitter denunciations of revenge on “the Big; knife 
loarrior. "* Tliis name was soon after applied to the Virginia'militia 
generally; and to this day they are known among the north wes^- 
tern .Indians as the “Long knives," or “ Bi^kiiife nation" 

These are believed to have been the only attempts to effect a set¬ 
tlement of North Western Virginia, prior to the close of the French 
war.- The capture of Fort du Qnesne and the erection and garris¬ 
oning of Fort Pitt, although they gave to the English an ascendency 
in that cpiarter; yet they did not so far check the hostile irruptions 
of the Indians, as'to render a residence in this portion of Virginia, 
by any means secure.—It was consequently not attempted Hill some 
years after the restoration of peace in 176a. 





Chapter III. 


Tho destruction of the Roanoke settlement in the spring of 1757, 
fev a party of Shawanees, gave rise to the campaign, Aviiicb’ was call¬ 
ed by the old settlors the ‘^Sandy creek voyage.” To avenge this 
outrage, Governor Dinwiddle ordered out a company of regulars (ta¬ 
ken chiefly from the garrison at Fort Uinwiddie, on Jackson’s river) 
under the command of Capt. Audley Paul; a company of minute-men 
from Botetourt, under the command of Capt. William Preston-; and 
two companies from Augusta, under Captains John Allexander*and 
William Hogg. In Capt. Alexander’s company, John M’Nult, af¬ 
terwards governor of iVova Scotia, was a subaltern. The whole 
•yvere placed under the command of .\ndrcw Lewis. 

Besides the chastisement of the Ind-ans, the expedition had for its 
object, the establishment of a military post at the mouth of the Great 
Sandy. This would have enabled them, not only to main ain a con¬ 
stant watch over marauding parties of Indians from that quarter ; 
hut to check the communication between them and the post at Galli- 
opolis; and thus counteract the influence whicii the French there 
had obtained over them. 

The different companies detailed upon the Shawanee expedition, 
were required to rendezvous on the Roanoke, nearto the present town 
of Salem in Bottetourt, where Col. Lewis was then posted. The 
company commanded by Capt. Hogg failed to attend at the appointed 
time ; and Col. Lewis after delaying a week for its arrival, marched 
forward, expecting to be speedily overtaken by it. 

To avoid an early discovery by the Indians, which would havq 
been the consequence of their taking the more public route by the 
Great Kenhawa; and that th.ey might fall upon the Indian towns in 
the valley of the Scioto, without being interrupted or seen by the 
French ai Galliopolis, they tooi. the route by the way of New river 
and Sandy. Crossing New river below the Horse-shoe, they des¬ 
cended it to the jiiopth of Wolf creek; and ascending this to its source, 
passed over to the head of Bluestone river; where they delayed an¬ 
other week awaiting the arrival of Capt. If^g and his comjiany.— 
They then inarched to the head of the north fork of Sandy, and c.on~ 
tinned down it to the great Burning Spring, where they also remain¬ 
ed a day. Here the salt and jmrvisiuns, which had bben conveyed 

• *Fathcrof.Dr. Archibald Alexander, sometime president ofHamp- 
den Sydney college in Virgima, and afterwards a professor at Prince¬ 
ton in JNew Jersey. 
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on pack horses, were entirely exhausted. Two buffaloes, killed just 
iilwve the spring, Avere also eaten u'hile the army continued hero; 
«nd their hides were hung upon a’beach tree. After this their sub¬ 
sistence was procured exclusively by hunting. 

The army then resumed their march ; and in a few days after, 
it was overtaken by a runner with the intelligence, that Capt. 
Hogg and his company were only a day’s march in the rear. Col. 
Lewis again halted; and the day after he was overtaken by 
he was likewise overtaken by an express from Franpis Fauquier, 
with orders for the army to return liome; and for the disbanding of 
all the troops except Capt. Paul’s regulars, who were to return to 
Fort Dinwiddie. • ♦ 

This was one of the first of Gov. Fauquier’s official acts; and it 
was far from endearing him to the inhabitants west of the lliueridge. 
They had the utmost confidence in the courage and good conduct of 
Gol. Lewis, and of the officers and men under his cianmand—they 
did not for an instant doubt the success of the expedition, and looked 
forward with much satisfaction, to their consequent exemption in a 
great degree, from future attacks from the Indians, ft was not 
therefore -withoutconsiderable regret, that they heard of their conn- 
iermanding orders. 

Nor were they received by Lewis and his men with very differ ¬ 
ent feelings. Tiiey had endured much during their march, from 
the inclemency of the weather; more from the want of provisions— 
They had borne these hardships without repining ; anticipating a 
cha.stisement of tlie Indians, and the deriving of an abundant supply 
of provision^ from their conquered towns—They had-arrived within 
ten miles of the Oiiio river, and could not witne^is the blasting of 
their expectations, without murmuring. A council of war was held 
—disappointment and indignation were expressed" in every feature. 
A majority of the officers were in favor of proceeding to the Ohio riv¬ 
er, under the expectation that they might fall in with some of the 
enemy—they marched to the river and encamped two nights on its 
bank. Discovering nothing of an enemy, they then turned to re 
trace their steps through pathless mountains, a distance of three hun¬ 
dred miles, in the midst of winter and without provisions. 

The reasons assigned by the friends ofOov. Fauquier, for the is¬ 
suing of those orders were, that the force detailed by Gov. Dinw id¬ 
die, was not sufficient to render secure an establishment at the con¬ 
templated point—near tlie Indian towns on the Scioto—within a few 
days journey of several thousand w'arriorson the Miami—in the vicin¬ 
ity ot the hostile post at Galliopdis and so remote from the settled 
paTt of A irginia, that they could not be furnished with assistance, 
and supplied with provisions and miliUiry stores, without incurring 
an expei\diture, both of blood and money, beyond what the colony 
could spare, for the accomplishment of that object. 

Had Capt. Hogg with his company !; been at the place of rendezvous 
^ the appointed time, the countermanding orders of the governor 
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could not have reached the army, until it had penetrated the eneniy’«. 
country. What might have been its fate, it is impossible to say— 
ihe bravery of the troops—their familiar acquaintance with, the In^ 
dian mode of warfare—their confidence in the officers and the expe¬ 
rience of many of them, seemed to give every assurance of success 
While the unfortunate result of many subsequent expeditions of a 
similar nature, would induce the opinion that the governor’s appre- 
liensions were perhaps prudent and well founded. That the army 
would soon have had to encountei the enemy, there can be no doubt 
Ibr although notan Indian had been seen, yet it seems probable from 
after circumstances, that it had been discovered and watched by them 
previous to its return. 

On the second night of their march homeward, while encamped 
at the Great falls, some of Hogg’s men went out on the hills to hunt 
turkeys, and fell in with a party of Indians, painted as for war. As 
soon as they saw that they were discovered, they fired, and two of 
Hogg’s men were killed—the fire was returned and a Shawaneo 
warrior was wounded, and taken prisoner The remaining Indians, 
yelling their war whoop, fled down the river. 

^lany of the whites, thinking that so small, a party of Indians 
■would not have pursued the army alone, were of opinion that it was 
only an advanced scout of a large body of the enemy, who were fol¬ 
lowing them: the wounded Indian refused to give any information of 
their number or object. A council of war was convoked; and much 
diversity of opinion prevailed at the board. It was proposed by 
Capt. Paul to cross the Ohio river, invade the towns on.the Scioto, 
and burn them, or perish in the attempt. Th.e proposition was sup¬ 
ported by Lieut. M’Nutt, but overruled; and the officers, deeming 
it right to act in conformity with the governors orders, determined 
on pursuing their way home. Orders were then given that no 
more guns should be fired, and no fires kindled in camp, as their safe 
leturn depended very much on silence and secrecy. 

An obedience to this order, produced a very considerable degree of 
suftering, as well from extreme cold as from hunger. Thejiack hor* 
b'cs, which were no longer serviceable (iiaving no jiroyisions to trans¬ 
port) and some of which had given out for want of provender, were 
Icilled and eaten. \VJien the army arrived at the llurning spring, 
the bufi'alo hides, which had been left there n their way down, were 
cut into tuggs, or long thongs, and eaten by the troops, after Iiaving 
been exposed to the beat produced by the flame from tlie spring — 
Hence they called it Tugg river—a name by which it is still known. 
After this the anny subsisted for a wliile on beachnuts; but a deep 
.snow falling these could no longer be obtained, and the restrictions 
were removed. 

About tliirty men then detached themselves from the main body, 
lo hunt tiieir way home. Several of tliem were known to have jier- 
ishcd front cold and hunger—others were lost and never afterwards 
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heard of; as they had separated into small parties, the more 
certainly to find game on which to live. 'I’he main body of 
the army was conducted home by Col. Lewis, after much suf¬ 
fering—the strings of their mocasons, the belts of their hun¬ 
ting shirts, and the flaps of their shot pouches, having been 
all the food which tiiey had eaten for some days. 

A journal of this campaign was kept by Lieut. ]\T’Nutt, a 
gentleman of liberal education and fine mind. On his return to 
Williamsburg he presented it to Governor Fauquier by whom 
it was deposited in the executive archives. In this journal 
Col. Lewis was censured for not having proceeded directly to 
the Scioto towns; arid for imposing on the ai’iny the restric¬ 
tions, as to fire and shooting, which have been mentioned.— 
This produced an altercation between Lewis and M’Nutt, 
which was terminated.by a personal encounter.* 

During the continuance of this war, many depredations 
were committed by hostile Indians, along tlie whole extent of 
the Virginia frontier. Individuals, leaving the forts on any 
occasion, scarcely ever returned; but were, almost always, 
intercepted by Indians, who were constantly prowling along 
the border settlements, for purposes of rapine and murder- 
The particulars of occurrences of this kind, and indeed of 
many of a more importat character, no longer exist in the 
memory of man—they died with them who were contempo¬ 
raneous with the happening of them. On one occasion how¬ 
ever, such was the extent of savage duplicity, and such, and so 
full of horror, the catastrophe resulting from misplaced confi¬ 
dence, that the events whicl^ marked it, still live in the recol¬ 
lection of the descendants of some of those, who sufiered on 
the theatre of treachery and blood. 

On the south fork of the South Branch of Potomac, in, 
what is now, the county of Pendleton, was the fort of Capt. 
Sivert. In this fort, the inhabitants of what was then called 
the “Upper Tract,” all sought shelter from the tempest of 
savage ferocity; and at the time the Indians appeared before 

^Shortly after, M’Nutt was appointed governor of Nova Scotia, 
where he remained until the commencement of the Anu'rican revo¬ 
lution. In this contest he adhered totiie cause of liberty, and joined 
his countrymen in arms under Gen. Gates at Saratoga. He was af¬ 
terwards known as a meritorious officer in the brigade of Baron de 
Kalb, in the south—he died in 1.811, and was buried in the Falling- 
Spring church yard, in the forks of .lames river. 

6 * 
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it, tliere were contained witliin its walls between thirty and 
forty persons of both sexes and of different ages. ' Among 
them was Mr. Dyer, (the father of Col. Dyer now of Pendleton) 
and his family. On the morning of the fatal day, Col. Dyer 
;ind ills sister left the fort for the accomplishment of some 
object, and although no Indians had been seen there for some 
time, yet did they not proceed fir, before they came in view of 
a party of forty or fifty Shawanees, going ^ectly towards the 
fort. Alarmed for their own safety, as w'dl as for the safety 
of their friends, the brother and sister endeavored by a hasty 
flight to reach the gate and gain admittance into the garrison ; 
but before thc^ could effect this, they were overtaken and made 
captives. 

The Indians rushed immediately to the fort and commenc¬ 
ed a furious assault on it. Capt. Sivt rt. prevailed, (not with¬ 
out much opposition,) on the besieged, to forbear firing ’till he 
should endeavor to negotiate with, and buy off the enemy. 
"With this view, and under the protection of a flag he went 
out, and soon succeeded in making the wished for arrange¬ 
ment. When he returned, the gates were thrown open, and 
the enemy admitted. 

No sooner had the money and other articles, stipulated to 
be given, been handed over to the Indians, than a most bloody 
tragedy wa.s begun to be acted. Arranging the inmates of 
the fort, in two rows, m ith a space of about ten feet between 
them, two Indians were selected; who taking each his station 
at the head of a row, with their tomahawks most cruelly mur¬ 
dered almost every white person in the fort; some few, wliom 
caprice or some other cause, induced them to spare, were car¬ 
ried into captivity,—such articles as could be well carried 
away were taken oft’ by the indians; the remainder was con¬ 
sumed; with the fort, by fire. 

The course pursued by Capt. Sivert, ba^ been supposed to 
Iiave been dictated by timidity and an ill founded apprelien- 
sion of danger from the attack. It is certain that strong op¬ 
position was made to it by many; and it has been said that 
Jiis own son raised his rifle to shoot him, when he ordered the 
gates to be thrown open; and was only prevented from exe¬ 
cuting his purjiose, by the interference of some near to liim. 
Capt. Sivert was also supported by many, in the plan which he 
proposed to rid the fort of its assailants: it was known to be 
weak, and incajiable of withstanding a vigorous onset'; and 
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its frarrison was illy supplied with the munitions of war. Ex¬ 
perience mi^dit have taught them, however, the futility of any 
measure of security, founded in a reliance on Indian faith, iii 
time of hostility; and in deep and bitter anguish, were they 
made to feel its realization in the present instance. 

Jii the summer of 1761, about sixty Shawanee warriors 
penetrated tlie settlements on James river. To avoid the 
fort at the month of looney’s creek, on this river, they pa.s- 
sed through RowerTs gap in Purgatory mountain, in the night; 
and ascending Purgatory creek, killed Thomas Perry, Joseph' 
Dennis and his child and made prisoner his wife, llamiah 
Dennis. They then proceeded to the house of Robert Renix, 
where they captured Mrs. Renix, (a daugfrfer of Sampson 
Archer) and lier five children, William, Robert, Thomas. Josh¬ 
ua and R. 'sy—Mr. Renix not being at home. They then' 
went to the house of Thomas Smith, where Rentx was; aiuT 
shot and .scalped him and Smith; and took withkthem, Mrs. 
Smith and Sallv Jew% a white servant girl. 

William and Audley Maxwell, and George iMatthews, (af¬ 
terwards governor of Georgia,) were then going to SmithV 
house; and hearing the report of the gums, supposed that 
there was a shooting match. But when they rode to the front 
of the house and saw the dead bodies of Smith and Renix 
lying in the yard, they discovered their mistake; and con¬ 
templating for a moment the awTjd spectacle, wheeled to ride 
back. At this instant several guns Averc fired at them ; for¬ 
tunately Avithout doing any execution/ excejit the cutting off 
the club of Mr. .Matthews’ cue. The.door of the house Avas 
then suddenly opened; the itidians rushed out and raising 
the Avar cry,' several of them fired—Audley Maxwell Avas 
slightly Avounded in the arm. 

It appeared af'or wards, that the Indians had seen ]MattheA\'s 
and the iMaxwells coming; and tlwt some of them had croAV- 
ded into the house, Avhile the others Avith the prisoners Avent 
to the north side of it, and concealed themselves behind some 
fallen timber. iMrs. Renix, after she was restored to her 
friends in 1766, stated that she Avas sitting tied, in the midst 
of four Indians, Avho laying their guns on a log, took deliber¬ 
ate aim at .Matthews; the others firing at the .Maxwells^Thc 
sudden Avheeling of their horses no doubt saved the lives of 
all three. 

The Indians then divided, and tAventy of them taking the 
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prisoners, Iho plunder and some liorses wliicii they Iiad stolen, 
set oil by the \i;fiy of Jackson’s river, for tlie Ohio; ilw n;- 
m.under started towards Cedar creek, with the ostensible view 
ot coininituntr farth(>r depredations. lint .Matthews and tho 
inaxwells Iiad sounded the jJarin, and tlic wliolc settlement 
were scion collected at Paul’s stockade fort, at the Pier sprimr 
near to Springfield. Here the wofnen and children wx^rt lell 
to be defended by AudleyiMawvt;]! and fi\x other men; while 
the others, lonning a party of twcntv-twdfwith Oeorcre .Mat¬ 
thews at their head; set out in quest of the enemy. 

TJie Indians were .soon overtaken, and after a severe en- 
gageipent, wercyforced to give ground. .iMatthews and Ins 
party followed ^ jiursuit, as far as Purgatory creek; but the 
night being ve^^ dark in consequences of a continued rain, 
the fugitives cllecjed an e.scnpe; and 'inertaking (Jieir com¬ 
rades with the iH isoriers and plunder, on the ne.xt cvenimr, at 
the iork.s o( the .tames and Cowpasiurc rivers, proceeded to 
OJno witliout lai'llier molestation. 

When .Matthews and his men, on the morning succeeding 
Urn eng.^cinont, returned to tlic field of battle, they found 
nine Indians dead; whom tliey buried on the spot. Penia- 
rmn Smith, 'J’hoinas Maury and thefatJierof Sally Jew, were 
the only persons of Matthews’ party, who were killed—these 
together with those wiio had been murdered on the precedin<>' 

. ay, were bun.al ..car llio fork of a brand,, in (what is now'5 
the meadow of I homas (’ross sr. ■ 

In LoipiePs treaty with the Ohio Indians, it was stipulated 
that the wlntes detained by them in ca})livitv were to In^ 
brought in and redeemed. Iif compliance with this stipula¬ 
tion, .Mrs. Kenix .was brought to Staunton in 17(17 and ran- 
sorned, together with two of J,cr son.s, W^iiliam, tho late Col 
Kenix of Greenbrier, and Robert, also of (ireenbrier—Rctsv, 
her dang Iter, had died on the Miami. Thomas returned in 
1 jb.t,but soon after removed and settled, on the Scioto, near 
Chilicothe. Joshua never came hack; he took an Indian 

CO Hd'? n " CJiief among the .Miamies-ho amassed a 
considerable fortune and died near Detroit in 1810 

r scpai-atod from the other captives, and 

allotted to live at the Chilicothe towns. S!ie learned (heir 
language; painted herself as they do; and in many respects 
conformed to their manm-rs and customs. She was^attolitive 
to sick persons and was highly esteemed by tiio Indians, as 
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pne well skilled in the art of curing diseases. Finding them 
very superstitious and believers in necromancy •, she professed 
witchcraft, and affected to be a prophetess. In this manner' 
she conducted herself, ’till she became so great a favorite with 
them, that they gave Her full liberty and honored her as a 
queen. Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Dennis was always de¬ 
termined to effect her escape, when a favorable opportunity 
ehould occur; and having remained so long with them, appa¬ 
rently well satisfied, they ceased to entertain any suspicions of 
such a design. 

In June 17G3, she left the Chiiicothe towns, dslensihly to 
procure herbs for medicinal purposes, (as she had before fre¬ 
quently done,') but really to attempt an escape. As she did 
not return that niglit, lier intention became suspected ; and in 
the morning, some warriors were sent in pursuit of her. In 
order to leave as little trail as possible, she had crossed the 
Scioto river three times, and w'as just getting over the fourth 
time 40 mi^es below the towns, when she was discovered by 
her ptirsuers. They fired at her across the river without eft 
fec!; but in endeavoring to make a rapid flight, she had on(> 
of her feet severely cut by a sharp stone. 

The Indians tlien rushed across the river to overtake and 
catch her, but she eluded them by crawling into the hollow* 
limb, of a large fallen sycamore. They searched around for’ 
her some time, frequently stepping on the log W’hich con¬ 
cealed her; and encamped near it that night. On the next day 
they went on to the Ohio river, but finding no trace of her, 
they returned home. • 

Mrs. Dennis remained at that place three day^ doctoring 
her wound, and then set off' for home. She crossed the Ohio 
river, at the mouth of Great Kenhaw'a, on a log of drift wmod,- 
travelling only, during the night, for fear.of discovery—She 
subsisted on roots, herbs, green.grapes, w'ild cherries and 
river muscles—and entirely exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
sat down by the side of Greenbrier river, with no expectation 
of ever proceeding farther. In this situation she W'as found 
by Thomas Athol and three others from Clendennin’s settle¬ 
ment, which she had passed without knowing it. She had 
been then upwards of twenty days on her disconsolate jour-^ 
ney, alone, on foot-—but ’till then, cheered wdth the hope oi 
'dgain being with her friends. 

She was taken back to Clindennin’s, where they kindly 
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ministered to her, ’till she became so far invigorated, as to 
travel on horse back with an escort, to Fort Young on Jack- 
son’s river; from whence she was carried home to her rela¬ 
tions. 

In the course of a few days after Hannah Dennis had aone 
ffom Clendennins, a party of about sixty warriors came to the 
settlement on Muddy creek, in the county of Gieeiibrier. 
That region of country then contained no inliabitants, but 
Those on .Muddy creek, and in the Levels; and these are be¬ 
lieved to have consisted of at least one hundred souls. The 
Indians came apparently as friends, and the French wuir hav¬ 
ing been terminated by the treaty of the preceding spring, the 
whites did not for an instant doubt their sinceritv. They”were 
entertained in small parties at dilfercnt houses, and every 
civility and act of kindness, which the new settlers could pfoi- 
fer, were extended to them. In a moment of the most per¬ 
fect confidence in the innocenso of their intentions, the In-- 
(lians rose oii them and tomahawked and scalped all, save a 
few woLien and children of wdiorn they made prisoners. 

After the perpetration of this most barbarous and bloody 
outrage, the Indians (excepting some few who took charge of 
the prisoners) proceeded to the settlement in the Levels. 
Here, as at Muddy creek, they disguised tlicir horrid purpose, 
and wearing the mask of friendshij), were kindly received at 
the house of Mr. Clendennin.* This gentleman had just re¬ 
turned from a successful hunt, and brought home three fme 
elks—these and the novelty of being w itlr friendly Indians 
soon drew the whole settlement to his house. Here too the 
Indians were w'ell entertained and feasted on the fruit of 
Clendennin’s hunt, and every other article of provision w hich 
was there, and could minister to their gratification. An old 
woman, w hp w^as of the party, having a very sore leg and 
having understood that Indians could {)erform a cure of any 
ulcer, shewed it to one near her; and asked if he could heal 
it—The inhuman monster raised his tornahaw k and buried it 
in her head. Thip seemed to be the signal of a general mas¬ 
sacre and promptly was it obeyed—nearly every man of the 
settlement was killed and the women and children talien 
captive. 

While this tragedy was acting, a negro woman, w lio was 


• Where Ballard Smith now resides. 
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endeavouring to escape, was followed by her crying child.— 
To f^avc it from savage butchery, she turned round and mur- 
derc^d it herself. 

;Ur.s. Clendennin, driven to despair by the cruel and unpro¬ 
voked murder of her husband and friends, and the spoilation^ 
and destruction of all their property, boldly charged the In¬ 
dians with perfidy and treachery; and alleged that cowards- 
only could act with such duplicity. The bloody scalp of her 
husband was thrown in her face—the tomahawk was raised 
over her head; but she did not cease to revile them. Ingo¬ 
ing over Keeny’s knot on the next day, the prisoners being 
in the centre, and the Indians in the front and rear, she gave 
her infant child to one of the women to hold for a while.— 
She then stepped into the thicket unperceived, and made her 
escape. The crying of the infant soon led to a discovery of 
her flight—one of the Indians observed that he could ‘-bring 
the cow to her calf,’’ and taking the child by the heels, beat 
out its brains against a tree. 

Mrs. Clendennin returned that night to her home, a distance 
of ten miles-, and covering the body of her husband with 
rails and trash, retired into an adjoining corn field, lest she 
might be pursued and ag irn taken prisoner. While in the 
corn field, her mind was much agitated by contending emo- 
jtions; and the prospect of eflecting an escape to the settle¬ 
ments, seemed to her dreary and hopeless. In a moment of 
despondency, she thought she beheld a man, with the aspect of 
a murderer, standing near her; and she became overwhelm¬ 
ed with fear. It was but the creature, of a sickly and terrifi¬ 
ed imagination; and when her mind regained its proper tone, 
she resumed her flight and reached the settlements in safe- 

These melancholy events occurring so immediately after the 
escape of Il inmih Dennis; and the unwillingness of the In¬ 
dians that she should beseparated from them.has induced the 
supposition that the party committing those dreadful outrages, 
were in pursuit of her. If such were the fact, dearly were oth¬ 
ers made to pay tlu penalty of her deliverance. 

This and other incidents, similar in their result, satisfied the 
whites that although the war had been terminated on the part 
of the French; yet it was likely to be continued with all its 
horrors, by tlicir sa.vage allies. This was then, and has since 
Veen, attributed to the smothered hostility of the French jj* 
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Canada and on the Ohio river; and to the influence whicli 
they had acquired over the Indians. This may have had its 
bearing on the event; but from the known jealousy entertain¬ 
ed by the Indians, of the Englisli Colonists; their apprehen¬ 
sions that they vfould be dispossessed of the country, which tliey 
then held (Englajid claiming jurisdiction over it by virtue of 
the treaty of Paris;) and tlieir dissatisfaction at the terms on 
which Erance had negotiated a peace, were in themselves suf¬ 
ficient to induce hostilities on the part of the Indians. Char* 
'ity^ would incline, to the belief that the continuance of the war 
was rightly attributable to these causes—the other reason as¬ 
signed for it, supposing the existence of a depravity, so deep and 
damning, as almost to stagger credulity itself. 

In October, 1764, about fifty Delaware and Mingo warriors 
ascended the Great Sandy and came over on New river, where 
they separated; and forming, two parties, directed their stej>s 
toward diffeSrent settlements—one party going towards Roan¬ 
oke and Catawba—the other in the direction of Jackson’s riv¬ 
er. They had not long passed, when their trail was discov¬ 
ered by three men, (Swope, Pack and Pitman) who were 
trapping on New river. These men followed the trail till 
they came to where the Indian party had divided; and judg¬ 
ing from the routes which had been taken, that their object was 
to visit the Roanoke and Jackson’s river settlements, they de¬ 
termined on apprizing the inhabitants of their danger. Swop^ 
and Pack set out for Roanoke and Pitman for Jackson’s river. 
But before they could accornpbsh their object, the Indians 
had reached the settlements on the latter river, and on Ca¬ 
tawba. 

The Party w hich came to Jackson’s river, travelled down 
Dunlap’s creek and crossed James river, above Fort Young, 
in the night and unnoticed; and going down this river to Will¬ 
iam Carpenter’s, where was a stockade fort under the care of a 
Mr. Brown, they met Carpenter just above his house and kill¬ 
ed him. They immediately proceeded to the house, and made 
prisoners of a spn of Mr. Carpenter, two sons of Mr. Browm* 

^Carpenter’s son (sinceDoctor Carpenter of Nicholas) came liome 
about fifteen years afterwards—Browm’s youngest son, (the. late 
Col. Samuel Brown of Greenbrier) was brought home in 1769— 
the elder son never returned. He took an Indian wife, became 
wealthy and lived at Brown’s town in INIichigan. Headed a con¬ 
spicuous part in the late war and died in 1815. 
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(all sinall c!iil<lreii) and one woman—the others bolon^infr to ihcr 
house, were in the lield at work. The Indians then.dispoiled, the. 
liousf' and taking ofi'some horses, commenced a precipitate retreat— 

fearing discovery and puisuit. 

When Carpenter was shot, the report of the gun was heard by 
those at work in the field; a'nd Brown carried the alarm to Fort; 
Young. In consequence of the weakiicss of this fort, a messenger, 
was d”cspatfched to Fort* Dinwiddie, with the intelligence. Capt, 
i’aul (who still commanded there,) immediately cbmmenced a pur¬ 
suit with twenty of his men; and passing out at the head of Dunr 
lap’s creek, descended Indian creek aiul New river to Piney creel^. 
williout making auy discovery of the eriemy. On Indian creek l hey 
met Pitman, who had been running all the day and night before, to 
apprise the j^rrison at Fort Young- of the approach of the Indians, 
Pitman joined in pursuit of the party who had Idlled Carpejtter; but 
they, apprehending that lliey would be followed, had escaped tp 
Ohio, by the way of Greenbrier and Kenhawa rivers. 

As Capt. Paul and his men were returning, they accidentally met 
with the otlie'r parly of Indians, who liad been to Catawba, and com,- 
nutted some depredations and murders there. The)’^ were discov¬ 
ered about miduight, encamped on the north hank of New river, o]^ 
posile an Island at the moulli of Indian creek. Excepting some few 
who were watching three prisoners, (whom they had taken on Ca¬ 
tawba, and who were sitting in the midst of them,) they \\mre lying 
around a small fire, wrapped in skins and blankets. Paul s men not 
knowiniT that there w'ere captives among tliem, fired in the midst, 
killed three Indians, and wounded several others, one of whom 
drowned hinaself to preserve his scalp—the rest of the party fled 
hastily down the river and escaped. 

In an instant after the firing, Capt. Paul and his men rushed for¬ 
ward to secure the wounded and prevent farther escapes. .One of the 
foremost of his party seeing, as he supposed, a siiuavv sitting com- 
posedlv awaiting the result, raised his tomahawk and just aS it was 
descending, Capt. Paul t hrew himself between the assailant and his 
victim; and receiving the blow on his arm, exclaimed, “ I t is a shamo 
to hurt a woman, even a squaw.” Recognising the voice of Paul, 
the woman named him. She was Mrs. Catharine Gunn, an En¬ 
glish lady, who had come to the country some years before; and 
who, previously to her marriage, had lived in the family of Capt. 
Paul’s father-in-law, where she became acquainted with that gen¬ 
tleman—She had been taken captive by the Indians, on the Cataw- 
ha, a few days before, when her husband and two only children 
were killed by them. When questioned why she had not cried out, 
or otherwise made Imown that she \vas a white prisoner, she replied, 
« I had as soon be killed as not—my husband is murdered—my chil¬ 
dren are slain—my parents are dead. I have not a relation in Ameri¬ 
ca—every thing dear to me here is gone—I have no wishes—no 
Ijopes—no fears—I woqld not have risen to my ieet to save my life;’’ 
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Wlien Capt. Paul came on the enemy’s camp, he silently posted 
his men in an advantageous situation for doing execution, and made 
arrangements for a simultaneous fire. To render this the more dead- * 
ly and efficient, they dropped on one knee, and were preparing to 
take deliberate aim, when one of them (John M’ColIum) called to 
his comrades, «Pull steady and send them all to hell.” This ill 
timed expression of anxious caution, gave the enemy a moments 
warning of their danger; and is the reason why greater execution 
was not done. • 

The Indians had left all their guns, blankets and plunder—theso 
together with the three white captives, were taken by Capt. Paul 
toFortDinwiddie. 






Chapter lY. 


Durii^ the continuance of the French war, and of that with tlie 
Indians which immediately succeeded it, the eniire frontier from 
New York to Georgia was exposed to thejuercilessfury of the sav¬ 
ages. In no instance were the measures of defence adopted by the 
different colonies, adequate to their object.—From some unaccounta¬ 
ble fatuity in those who had the direction of this matter, a defensive 
war, which alone could have checked aggression and prevented the 
effusion of bjood, was delayed ’till the whole population, of the coun ¬ 
try west of the Blue ridge, had retired east of those mountains; ol’ 
were cooped up in futs. 

The chief means of defence employed, were the militia of the 
adjoining counties, and the establishment of'a line efforts and block¬ 
houses, dispersed along a considersble extent of country, and occu¬ 
pied by detachments of British colonial troops,or by militiamen. All 
these were utterly incompetent to effect security; partly from the 
circumstances of the case, and somewhat from the entire want of 
discipline, and the absence of that subordination which is absolutely 
necessary to render an army effective. 

So great and apparent were the insubordination and remissness 
of duty, on the part of thQ,various garrisons, that Gen. Washington, 
declared them-‘ utterly inefficient and useless f and the inhabitants 
themselves, could, place no reliance Avhalever on them, Ibr protec¬ 
tion. In a particular instance, such were the inattention and care • 
iessnessof the garrison, that several children playing under the walls 
of the fort, were tun down and caught by the Indians, who were 
not discovered ’till they arrived at the very gate.* 

In Virginia the error of^confiding on the militia, soon became ap- 
pnrent.f Upon tire earnest remonstrance and entroaiy of General 
Washington, the colonial legislature Substituted a force of regulars, 

*At Dickenson’s fort in 1J55. 


f When the Indians were most troubiesome, and threatening even 
the (le.struction of Winchester, Lord Fairfax who was commandant 
ot the militia ot Frederick and Hampshire, ordered them out. Three 
days active exeriioii on liis part, brought only 20 in the field. 
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•'Vvhich at once effected tlie partial security of her frontier, and 
gave confidence to the inhabitants. 

In Pennsylvania, from the pacific disposition of lier rulers 
and their abhorrence of war of any kind, her border settle¬ 
ments suffered most severely. The whole extent of her fron¬ 
tier was desolated by the Indians, and irruptions, were fre¬ 
quently made by them into the interior. The establishments, 
which had been made in the Conococheague valley, were al¬ 
together broi:en up and scenes of' the greatest barbarity, on 
one side, and of the utmost suffering on the other, were con¬ 
stantly exhibiting. A few instances of this suffering and of 
that barbarity, may not be improperly adduced here. They 
will serve to illustrate the condition of those who were with¬ 
in reach of the savage enemy; and perhaps, to palliate the 
enormities practiced on the Christian Indians. 

In the fall of 17 34 about forty or fifty Indians entered that 
province, and dividing themselves into two parties, sought the 
unprotected settlements, for purposes of murder and devasta¬ 
tion : the smaller party went about the forks of Delaware— 
the other directing their steps along the Susquelianna, On 
the !2nd of October, twelve of the former appeared before 
the house of Peter Williamson, (a Scotchman, with no family 
but his wife,) who had made considfTablo improvement near 
tJie Delaware river. ]\Irs. IVilliainson being from home, ho 
sat up later than usual, and about 11 o'clock was astounded 
at the savage war whoop, resounding from various directions, 
near to the house. Going to the window, he j)crceived sev¬ 
eral Indians standing in the yard, one of who’n, in broken 
B'nglish, promised that if he would come out and suiTeiuk r he 
should not be killed’; threatening at the same time that if he 
did not, they woiild burn him up in his house. Unable to 
o.ffer an effectual re.sistancc, and preferring the chance of safe¬ 
ty by surrendering, to the certainty of a horrid death if he at- 
tem[)fed an opposition, he yielded hi.nself up a prisoner. 

8o soon as he was in their power, rhey plundered the house 
of such articles as they could conveniently take with them, 
and set fire to. it, and to the barn, in which was a quantity of 
wheat, some horses and other cattl^. After inflicting some 
severe tortures on Williamson, and forcing him to carry a 
iicavy weight of the plunder, which they had taken from him, 
they went to a neighboring house, occupied by Jacob Snyder, 
his wife, fr. c children and a servant. The piercing cries, and 
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'Rgonlzing shrieks of these poor creatures, made no impression 
«ti the savages. Tlie father, mother, and cliildren were toma- 
liawked and scalped, and their bodies consumed by fire to¬ 
gether with the liouse. Tlie servant-was spared that he might 
aid in carrying their plunder; but manifesting deep distress 
at his situation as prisoner, he was tomahawked before they 
proceeded far. 

Before they could accomplish farther mischief a fall of snow, 
making them apprehensive that they would bo pursued by the 
united force of the settlement, induced them to return to Al- 
amingo—taking Williamson with them. 

On their way back, they, met with the party of Indians, 
which had separated from them, as they approached the set¬ 
tlements. These had been lower down on the Susquehanna, 
and had succeeded in making greater havoc, and committing 
more depredations, than it had fallen to the lot of those who 
had taken W’^illiarnson, to conimit They had w ith them three 
prisoners and twenty scalps. According to the account of 
their transactions as detailed by the prisoners, they had on one 
day killed and scalped John Lewis, his wife and three chil¬ 
dren, and in a few days after had murdered, with almost every 
oircumstance of cruelty, Jacob tidier, his wife and six chil¬ 
dren, and George Eolke, his wife and nine children, cutting 
up the bodies of the latter family and giving them piece-meal 
to the hogs in the pen. Wherever they had been, destruc¬ 
tion marked their course. In every instance the houses, barn!? 
and grain stacks were consumed by fire; and the stock killed. 

The three prisoners who had been brought in by tlie last 
party, endeavored soon after to effect tin escape; but their ig¬ 
norance of the country, and the persevering activity and vigi¬ 
lance of the Indians, prevented the accomplishment of their 
attempt. They were overtaken, and brought back; and then 
commenced a'series of cruelties, tortures and death, sufficient 
to shock the sensibilities of the most obdurate heart, if unac- 
oustonicd to the perpetration of such enormities. 

Two of them were tigd to trees, around wdiich large fire^ 
Were kindled, and they suffered to remain for some time, ia 
tlie gradual but horrible state of being scorched t6 death. Af¬ 
ter the Indians had enjoyed awhile the writhings of agony and. 
the tears of anguish, which w^ere drawn from these suffering 
victims, one, stepping wdthin the circle, ripped open their bcH 
dies and threw their bowels into the ffames> Olffcnsj tQ eircti*v 
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late tills most shocking deed, approached, an.d witli knives, 
burning sticks, and heated irons, continued to lacerate, pierce 
and tear the flesh from their lireasts, anus and legs, ’till death 
closed the scene of horrors and rendered its victims insensible 
to Its pains. 

The third was reserved a few hours, that he might be sac¬ 
rificed under circumstances of peculiar enormity. A hole be¬ 
ing dug in the ground of a dejith suflicient to enable him to 
stand upriglit, with his head only exposed, his arms were pin¬ 
ioned to his body, he placed in it, and the loose earth thrown 
in and rammed closely around him. He was then scaljied 
and permitted to remain in that ^situation for several hours. 
A fire was next kindled near his head. ’ In vain did the_ poor 
suffering victim of hellish barbarity exclaim, that his brains 
were boiling in his head; and entreat the mercy of instant 
death. Deaf to his c;ries, and inexorable to his entreaticf?. 
they continued the fire ’till his eye balls burst and^ushed from 
their sockets, and death put a period to his sufierings. 

Of all these hoitid spectacles, Williamson was an unwilling 
spectator; and supposing that he was reserved for some still 
more cruel and barbarous fate, determined on escaping. This 
iie was soon enabled to do; and returned to the settlements. 

The frequent infliction of such enorm'ities as these, U))on 
the helpless and unoffending women and children, as well as 
upon those who were more able to resist and better qualified 
to endure them; together with the dosclation of herds, the 
devastation of crops, and the conflagration of houses which 
invariably characterized those incursions, engendered a gen¬ 
eral feeling of resentment, that sought in some instances, to 
wreak itself on those who were guiltless of any participation 
in those bloody deeds. That vindictive spirit led to the per¬ 
petration of offences against humanity, not less atrocious than 
those which they were intended to requite; and which oblit¬ 
erated every discriminative feature between the perpetrators 
of them, and their savage enemies. 

The Canestoga Indians, to the nunjber of forty, lived in a 
Tillage, in the vicinity ol Lancaster : they were in amity with 
the whites, and had been in peace and quiet for a considera¬ 
ble length of time. An association of men, denominated tlie 
^Paxton boys,” broke into their little town and murdered all 
•who were found at home—fourteen men, women and chil- 
dreii Jell a, prey to the savage brutality of those sons of civili- 
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Tiation. The sllfety of the others was sought to be elfectcdy 
confining tliein in the jail at Lancaster. It was in vain. 
The walls of a prison could afford no [jrotection, from the re¬ 
lentless fury of these exas[)erated men. The jail doors were 
broken open, Qnd its wretched inmates cruelly murdered.— 
And, as if their deatlis could not satiate their infuriate mur¬ 
derers, their bodies were brutally, mangled, the hands and feet 
lopped off, and scalps torn from the bleeding heads of inno'- 
cent infants. . 

A similar fate impended tlic Christian Indians of Neque- 
iank and Nain ; and was only averted, by'the timely interpo¬ 
sition of the government of Pennsylvania. They were re¬ 
moved to Pluladelphia, where tJiey remained from November 
1763 ’till after the close of the war in December 1764; du¬ 
ring wliich time the Paxton boys twice assembled in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the city, for the purpose of assaulting the bar¬ 
racks and murdering the Indians, but were deterred by tho 
military preparations made to oppose them; and ultimately.^ 
but reluctantly, desisted. 

Had the feelings excited in the minds of these misguided 
men, by the cruelties of tho Indians, been properly directed^ 
it would have produced a quite different result. If, instead 
of avenging the outrages of others, upon those who were no 
otherwise guilty than in the complexion of their skin, they 
had directed their exertions to the repressing of invasion,, and 
the punishment .of its authoi-s, much good might have been 
achieved; and they, in.stead of being stigmatized as murder¬ 
ers of the innocent, would have been hailed as benefactors of 
the border settlements. Associations of this kind were form¬ 
ed in that province, and contributed no little to lessen the 
frerpiency of Indian massacres, and to prevent the effusion of 
blood, and the destruction of property. At the time the Pax¬ 
ton boys were meditating, and endeavoring to effect the des¬ 
truction of the peaceable Christian Indians, another company,, 
formed by voluntary league, was actively engaged in check¬ 
ing tlie intrusions, of those who were enemies, and in punish¬ 
ing their aggressions. A company of riflemen, called the 
Black boys i^from the fact of their painting themselves red and 
black, after tlie Indiap fashion,) under the command ofCapt. 
James Smith, contributed to preserve the Conococheague val¬ 
ley, during the years 1763 and 1764, from the devi^tatiois 
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which Iiad overspread it early after tlie coiTMienccmeut of 
Braddock^s war. 

Capt. Smith had been captured by the Indians in tlie spring 
efl75;>, and remained with tliem until the spring of 175ir, 
wlien lie left them at -Montreal, and after some, time arrived 
at home in Pennsylvania. He was in Fort du Quesne, when 
the Indians and French went out to surprise Gen. Braddock; 
and witnessed the burnings and other dreadful tortures inflict¬ 
ed upon those who were so unfortunate as to have been, made 
prisoners; and the orgies and demoniacal revels with which 
the victory was celebrated. I lo was subsequently adopted in - 
to a family, by whicli he was kindly treatedand became 
well acqiiainted with tlieir manner of warfare, and the various 
arts practised by them, to ensure success in their predatory in- 
oursions, and afterwards to elude pursuit, lie became satis¬ 
fied from obscrvatioii, that to combat Indians successfully, 
they must bo cncounten'd in tlieir own way; and he accord¬ 
ingly instructed his men in the Indian mode of warfare, dress¬ 
ed thorn after the Indian fashion, and fought after the Indian 
-manner. 

An instance of the good effect resulting from-practicing the 
«arts and stratagems of the Indians, occurred during this vvar; 
and to its success the garrison of Fort Pitt vvere indebted for 
ilieir preservation. 

After the ratification of the treaty of peace w hicli had been 
concluded between England and France, w ar continued to be 
waged by the Indians on the whole western frontier. A largo 
body of them had collected and marched to Fort Pitt, with 
a view to its reduction by famine. It had been invested 
for some time and the garrison being too w eak to sally out 
and give battle to the besiegers, Capt. Ecayerdispatched'mes- 
sengerswith the intelligence of his situation and a request for 
aid and provisions: tliese were either compelled to return or 
bo killed, as the country for some distance cast of Fort Pitfc 
was in tlie possession of the savages. 

At length a quantity of provisions were ordered by Gov. 
Amherst for the relief of the fort, and forw^arded under a strong 
guard commanded by Colonel Boqiiet. The Indians were 
90011 apprized of this and determined on intercepting the pro¬ 
visions, and if practicable, to prevent their reaching the place, 
ot their destination. With this object in view', a considerable 
f>rce was detached, to watch the motions of Col. Boquet and 
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upon a favorab^ opportunity to give him battle. In a narrow 
dctile on Turtle creek an attack was made by the Indianst, 
and a severe ctigagetnent ensued. Both armies faiight with 
the most obstinate bravery, from one o’clock ’till night, and 
in tlie morning it was resumed, and continued wuth unabated 
fury for several hours. At length Col. Boquet, having placed 
four companies of infantry and grenadiers in ambush, ordered 
a retreat. So soon as this was commenced, the Indians, cori- 
fidcnt of victory, pressed forward with considerable impetuosi¬ 
ty, aiKl fell into the ambuscade. This decided the contest-— 
tiie Indians were repulsed with great slaughter and dispersed. 

The loss of the British, in kdled and wounded, exceeded 
one hundred. That they were not entirely cut off. Was attri¬ 
butable to the stratagem of the retreat (a favorite one of the 
Indians;) the success of which hot only saved the datach- 
ment under Col. Boquet, but likewise preserved Fort Pitt, 
from falling into the hands of the savage foe. , 

Theloss°sustained by the enemy, must have equaled that of 
the British; several of their most distinguished chiefs and 
W' trriors, were of the number of the slain: and so decisive 
was the victory obtained over them, that in the succeeding 
campaign against the Indians on the Muskingum, Boquet 
found not much difficulty in bringing them to terms. A ces¬ 
sation of hostilities was agreed to, upon condition that they 
would give up all the wiiites then detained by them in capti¬ 
vity. Upwards of three hundred prisoners were then redeem¬ 
ed; but the season being far advanced and the others scatter¬ 
ed’in different parts of the country, it was stipulated, that they' 
should be brought into Fort Pitt early in the ensuing spring; 
and as a security that they would comply with this condition 
of the armistice,six of their chiefs were delivered upas hosta- 
aes—^these however succeeded in making their escape before 
the army arrived at Fort Pitt. 

The ill success which had attended the combined operations 
of the Indians, during this war, the difficulty of procuring am¬ 
munition to support it, and the fact'that it had begun to be 
carried into their own country, disposed them to make peace. 
A treaty was accordingly concluded with them by Sir Vi illiam 
Jolinson in 1765. Previous to this however, some few de¬ 
predations were committed by the Indians, in contravention, 
of the agreement made with them by Col. Boquet; and which 
induceif a belief that the want of clothes and ammunition, 
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was the real cause of their partial forbearance/^ It was there¬ 
fore of great consequence, to prevent their obtaining a supply of 
these necessaries, until there could be some stronger assurance, 
tlian had been given, of their pacific disposition. 

Notwithstanding the prevalance of this impression, and the 
tact, that a royal proclamation had been issued, forbidding 
any person trading with the Indians,yet in March 1765 a num¬ 
ber of wagons,-laden with goods and warlike stores for the In¬ 
dians, was sent.from Philadelphia to Henry Pollens of Cono- 
cocheaguc, to be thence transported on pack horses to Fort 
litt. This very much alarmed the country; and many indi¬ 
viduals remonstrated against the propriety of supplying the In¬ 
dians at that particular juncture; alleging the wejf known 
lact, that they were then destitute of ammunition and clothinr^, 
and that to lurnish them with those articles, would be to aid in 
bringing on another frontier war,, and to lend themselves to 
the commission of those liorrid murders, by which those wars 

were always distinguished. Remonstrance was fruitless._ 

Phe gainful traffick whi-. h could be then carried on with the 
Indians, banished every other consideration; and seventy 
hordes, packed with goods, were directed on to Fort Pitt. 

In this situation of things, Cant. .Tames Smith, (who had 
been with Boquet during the campaign of 1764, and was well 
convinced that a.supply at that time of clothing and ammuni¬ 
tion, would be the signal for the recommencement of hostili¬ 
ties) collected fen of his ‘^Black boys,” painted arid dressed 
as Indians; and waylaid the caravan, near a place called the 
“Sidelong Hill.” He disposed his meri in pairs, beiiind trees 
along the road, at intervals 6f about 60 yards, with orders for 
the second not to fire ’till the fir.«!t had reloaded, so that a re¬ 
gular, slow fire might be maintained at once, from front to 
rear. 

As soon as the cavalcade approached, the firing commenc¬ 
ed, and the pack horses beginning to' fall by the side of their 
conductors, e.^cited the fear of the latter, and induced them to 
cry out “Gentlemen what would you have us to do.” Captain 
Smith replied, “collect all your loads to the front, deposit 
them in one place; take your private property and retire.” 
These things were accordingly done; and the goods left (con¬ 
sisting of blankets, shirts, beads, vcrmillion, powder, lca(\, to¬ 
mahawks, scalping knives, «^’C.) were immediately burned or 
otherwise destroyed^ ’ 
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Tlie traders then went to Fort Loudon, and obtaining of 
the commanding officer a party of Higland soldiers, proceed¬ 
ed in quest.ofthe Robbers (as they termed them;) some of- 
whom were taken and carried into the Fort. Capt. Smith 
then raised about 300 riflemen, and marching to Fori Lou¬ 
don, occupied a position on an eminence near it. He had 
not been long there before he had more than twice as many 
of the garrison, prisoners in his camp, as there were of his men 
in the guard house. Under a flag of truce proceeding froni^' 
the Fort, a convention for the exchange of prisoners was en¬ 
tered into between Capt. Grant, the commander of the garri¬ 
son, and Capt. Smith, and the latter with his men, immediate¬ 
ly returned to their homes.* 

Occurrences such as this, were afterwards of too frequent, 


* The following song was soon after composed by Mr George 
CampWl ''an Irish gentleman who had been educated in Dublin,) 
and was frequently sung in the neighborhood to the tune of tl\e 
Bla^k Joke. 

Ye patriot souls wdio love to sing. 

What serves your country and your king. 

In wealth, pi-ace, and royal estate; 

Attention give wiiilst I rciiearse, 

A modern fact, in jingling verse, 

How party i v.erest strove what it cou’d. 

To profit itself by public blood. 

But justly met its merited fate. 

Let ail those Ind'an traders claim, ^ 

Their just reward, in glorious tame, 

For vile, base and treacherous end^. 

To Pollins in the spring they sent 
Much warlike stores, with an intend 
To carry them to our barbarous foes. 

Expecting that nobody dare oppose 
A present to‘their Indian friends. 

Astonished at the wild design 
Fr.ntii-r ‘^habitants combin’d, 

\V'ih brave souls to stop their career. 

Although Some men ajK^siauzed 
AVuo firsi the grand aitemp-: advis’d. 

The bold frintiers they bravely stood, 

To act for iheir king, and their country's good 
In joint league, and strangers to fear. 
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recurrence. The people had been taught by experience, tliat; 
tlie fort afforded very little, if any protection to those who were 
notconfined within its walls—they were jealous of the easy, 
and yet secure life led by the garrison, and apprehensive of 
the worst consequences from the intercourse of traders with 
the Indians. Under those feelings, they did not scruple to 
intercept the passage of good? to the trading })osts, and com- 
niit similar outrages to those above described, if there were 
i^ny interference, on tlie part of the neighboring forts. On 
^ne occasion, Capt. Grant was Jiimself taken prisoner^ and de- 


On March the fifth, in sixty-five. 

Their Indian presents did arrive. 

In long pomp and cavalcade. 

Near Sidelong-hill, where in disguise. 

Some patriots did their train surprise. 

And quick as lightning tumbled their loads 
And kindled thern bonfires in the woods ; 

And mostly burnt their whole brigade., 

At Loudon when they lieard the news. 

They scarcely knew which way to choose. 

For blind rage and discontent; 

At length some soldiers they sent out. 

With guides for to conduct the route, 

And seized some men that were travelling ihdi!^ 
And hurried tfiem into Loudon, where 
They laid them fast with one consent. 

But men of resoktion thought 
Too much tosee*ieir neighbjrs caught 
For no crime but false surmise ; 

Forthwith they join’d a warlike band. 

And march'd to Loudon o.ut of hand. 

And kept the jailors pris’ners there. 

Until our friends enlarged were. 

Without fraud or any disguise.- 

Let mankind censure or commend. 

This rash performance in the end. 

Then l^th sides will find their acQOiihlf 
’Tis true no law can justify 
To burn our neighbors property, 

But when this property is design’d 
To servp the enemies of mankind. 

It’s high treason in the anaophtt 
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tailed ’till restitution was made the inhabitants of some guns, which 
liad been taken from them, by. soldiers from the garrison; and in 
not), a quantity of powder, lend and other articles was taken from 
some traders passing through Bedford county, and destroyed. . Sev¬ 
eral persons, supposed to have been of the party who committed tliis 
(jutra^e, were apprehended, and laid in irons in the guard house at 
Fort llcdford. 

Ca])t. Sgiilh, although in nowise engaged in this transaction, nor 
ymt approving it, was nevertheless so indignant that an offence 
against the civil authorities, should be attempted to be punished by a 
military tribunal, that he resolved on effecting their release. To ac- 
coinpl'sh this, he collected eighteen of his ‘’Black boys,’’ in whom 
he knew he could confide; and marched along the main road in the 
direction of Fort Bedford. On his way to lliat place, he did not at¬ 
tempt to conceal his object, but freely told to every one who enquir¬ 
ed, that he was going to take Fort Bedford. On the evening ofthe 
second day of their march, they arrived at the crossings of Juniata, 
(14 miles from Bedford) and erected tents as if they intended en¬ 
camping there all night. 

Previous to this, Capt. Smith had communicated his intention to 
Mr. William 'Phompson (who lived in 15ed'fjrd and on whom he 
<»uld rely,) and prevailed on liim to obtain what information lie coul4 
as to the effect produced in the garrison by the preparations which 
he was making Rir its,attack; and acquaint him with it. Tliat he 
might be enabled to do this with greater certainty, a'place and hour 
were apiwinted at which Capl. Smith would meet him. 

About 11 o’clock at night the march was resumed, and moving 
briskly they arrived near to Bedford, where they met Tliompson; 
who communicated to them the fact, that the garrison liad Ijccn ap¬ 
prized of their object that in consequence of having heard from them 
on the preceding evening, at the Crossings of Juniata, it was notex- 
^lected they would arrive before mid-day, that their number was 
known, and the enterprise ridiculed. Thompson then returned to 
Bedford, and the party moved silently under covert of the banks of 
the river, ’till they’ approached, near to the Fort, where tiiey lay 
winccaled, awaiting tlie cqiehing of the gate. About day light 
Thompson apprised them that the guard had thrown open the gate, 
and wore taking tbeir morning’s dram; that the arms were stacked 
not far from the entrace into the Fort, and tliree cenliiiels on the 
wall. 

Upon hearing these things, Capt. Smith with his men rushed ra¬ 
pidly to the Fort,and the morning being misty, -were not discovered 
’till they had reached the gate. At that instant the centinels fired 
their guns and gave the alarm; but Capt. Smith and his men took 
possession of the arms, and raisctd a loud shout, before the soldiers of 
the garrison could learn the r.hr.m, cr get to the scene 

uf action. 
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Haying Urns obtained possession of the B^rt, Capt. Smith iiad 
tile prisoners released from the guard-house, and compelling a black¬ 
smith to knock off their irons; left the Port with them and returned 
to Conococheaque. ‘‘This, Capt. Smith says, was the first British 
fort in America, taken by what they called American rebels.’’ 

^ Some time after this, an attempt was made to apprehend Capt. 
Smith, as he was proceeding to survey and locate land on tho Youo-h- 
ogany river. In the encounter which succeeded, a man (by ths 
name of Johnson) .was killed; and the murder being charged on 
Smith, he was confined for a time in Bedford jail; but fearina a re¬ 
lease, the civil authority sent him privately through the wikferness 
^0 Carlisle, to await a trial for the alledged offence. On hearing 
this, upwards of three hundred persons (among whom were his old 
“Black boys,”) proceeded to Carlisle to effect a rescue; and were 
only prevented the accomplishment of thoir object, by the solicit at ion 
of Smith himself. He knew his innocence, and preferred awaiting' 
atrial; and how willing soever he might have been to oppose any 
encroachments of the military, he held in just abhorrence, an oppo¬ 
sition to the civil authority ot his country. He was put on his trial 
and acquitted.* 


*The following extract from the Pennsylvania Gazette of Novem-' 
ber 3d, 1769, details the circumstances of this transaction. 

“James Smith, his brother and brother in law, weregoino- out to 
^irvey and improve their land, on the waters of the Yduo-ho^any — 
Expecting to be gone some time, they took with themlhefr arms, 
and horses loaded with necess,aries; and as Smith’s brother in law 
Avasan artist in surveying, he had also with him the itstruments for 
that business. Travelling on their way and within nine miles of 
Bedford, they overtook and joined in company with one Johnson and 
iMoorhead, who had likewise horses packeft v ith liquoi and seed 
wheat their intentions being also to make improvements on their 
lands. Arrived at the parting of the road near Bedford, they se¬ 
rrated, one party going through town for the purpose of havino-a 
horse shod ; these were apprehended and put under confinementT— 
James Smith, Johnson and Mcxirhead taking the other road, met 
^ John Holmes of Bedford, to whom Smith spoke in a friendly manner 
but r;;coived no answer. Smith and his companions proceeded to 
Avhere the two roads again united; and waited there the arrival of 
the others. 

^ At this time a number of men came riding up, and asked Smith 
his name. On his telling them who he was, they immediately pre¬ 
sented their pistols, and commanded him to surrender or ho w.as a. 
dead man. Smith stepped back and asking if they Avere hio-hway- 
men, charged them to keep off; Avhen immediately Robert Ijeoro-o 
(one of the assailants) snapped a pistol at Smith's head; and that 
fas George acknoAvlcdged under oath) before Smith'had offered to 
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Events such ^^those which have been narrated, ser\'e to shew the 
state of things which existed at thatdayand to point out the evils 
-necessarjly resulting, from an absence of municipal regulations. Man, 
in ewry stajionjind Qtmdition of life, requires the controlling-hand of 
civir^werf to’cgjifine liim in h^ proper sphere, and to check every 
advance l(Jf jnvasiph, on the rights of others. Unrestrained liberty, 
speedily degenerates into licentiousness. Withouth the necessary 
curlis and'restraints of law, men would relapse into a of nature; 


shoot.. SmiUi flicn presented his gun at another of the assailants^, 
who wa^holdiUj^^fohnson with one hand, while with the other he 
lielcT a pis.toL ^^■hich he was prepaiing^ to,<lisqharge. Two shms 
were fired, one by Smith’s gpii, the oIIhh' by. the pistol, so quick as 
to be .just distiiiguish^le, and ji-luison frlk* sSmith was then ta^^en 
and carried to Bedford,'xvl^re .John Jfulmes (\^^io had met him on 
the road, and hastened td Beilford with the in-tellig^iceh ncid all ijj- 
quest ^ver the dead body of Johnson. Urie'of .timassfilanti^ l^ng* 
the only witness examined, it was fpiind that,.“Johnsoff had been 
murdered by Smith,” who was thereupon Committed for trial. But 
jWlousy arising in the breasts of many, that the was not So 

lair as it should have been, William Deny, the coroner of Bedford 
county) thought proper to re-examine the matter; and summoning 
a jury of unexceptionable men, out of three townships—men whose 
candour, probity and hofiesty are unqnesfionahle, and having raised 
the corpse, held a solemn inquest over it for three days. 

In the course of their scrutiny, they found the shirt of Johnson, 
hround the bullet lu.le, blackcifp^ by the jxiwdcrof the charge witli 
which he had been killed. Oiie of the assailants being’examined-, 
swore to the respective spots of ground on which they stood at the 
lime of firing, which being measured, was found to be 23 feet dis- 
tance,from each other. The experiment was then made of shooting 
at the shirf an equal distance both with and against the wind, to as¬ 
certain if the powder produced the stain; but it did nut. Upon the 
whole the jury,’aft6r the most accurate examination and mature de 
liberation, brought in their verdict that one cf the assailants must ne¬ 
cessarily have done the murder.” 

Capt. Smith was a brave and an enterprising man. In l766,hGi 
in company with Joshua Horton, Uriah Stone, William Baker and 
James Smith, by the way of Holsiien, explored the country south of 
Kentucky at a time when it was entirely uniniiabitcd ; and the coun¬ 
try between the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, to their entrance 
into the Ohio. Stone’s river, a branch of the Cumberland and emji- 
tying into it not far above Nashville, was named by them in this ex 
pedition. 

After his acquittal from the charge of having murdered Johnson., 
he was elected and served as one of the board of commissioners, for* 
ipgulatmg taxes and laying the county levy, m the county of Bed 
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and altboiigh the obligations of justice (the basis of society) be natUT 7 
al obligations; ,yet such are the depravity and cofrfijition of t^upiau ■ 
nature, that without some" superintending and coercive power, Ihey 
would !)f wholly disregarded; and human s<x;ieU% would bedbme.the 
field of oppressiji and outrage—instead of a theatre for. the i^er- 
changoofgoodonices. Civil institufions and judi(^alf-stabliBhinei\tSi| 
the comminutions ot punishment and the denunciations oflaw^'afe 
barely suifici^t to repress'the evil propensities of man. Left .to. 
themselves, tlWy spurn all natural restrictions, and riot in the unre¬ 
strained indulg^ce of every passion. 

'* ' j 4 

C>id. He ’d-as for several yeai^a delegate from the county of West¬ 
moreland, to the Asst'inl)]w of Pennsylvania ;^ahd in tho 

war cf the revolution was^jn officflV f‘4mWitand distinction. In 178 J 
hp^tnoyod to Keituekv. ^d settled, in ■BoVi'bon county not far 
wQrn raris ;.'vvas ametri^C;' dl ?h<j,coftveni.i&n which set at Danville, to 
cjBjj^^bovfi;a s^;.ration fryi^i ihe'^tate' of Virginia, in 11S3. from 
u^nil T7f>0, will), the fxdpotion of two vrorsf-h? wa ;4 
a JelcgataK>t*\b« or of Um Gem til Assembly of' 
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'fijc comparative security and quiet,-wliicli succeeded the 
Ireaty of ITG5, contributed to advance the prosperity of the 
Virginia frontiers, Tiio necessity of cong.regating in- forts 
and blockhouses, no longer existing, each family enjoyed the 
fcliciti«p of its own fireside, undisturbed by fearful apprehen¬ 
sions 01 danger, from the prowling savage, and free .from the 
bustle and confusion consequent on being crowded together. 
iVo longer forced to cultivate their little fields in common, 
and by the united exertions of a whole neighborhood, with 
tomakawks suspended from their belts and rifles attached to 
their plougli beams, their original spirit of enterprise was re¬ 
vived • and \Vhile a certainty of reajhng in unmolested safety, 
the harvest for which they had toiled, gave to industry, a stim¬ 
ulus which increased their prosperity, it also excited others 
to come and reside among tliern—a considerable addition to 
their population, and a rapid extension of settlements, were 
tlie necessary consequence. • • 

It was during the continuance of this exemption from In¬ 
dian aggression, that several establishments were made on the 
hlonongahela and its branches, and on the Ohio river. These 
were nearly cotemporaneous; the first however, in order of 
time, was that made on the Buchannon—a fork of the Ty- 
gart's valley river, and was induced by a flattering account of 
the country as given by two brothers; who had spent some 
years in various parts of it, under rather unpleasant circum¬ 
stances. 

•Among the soldiers who-garrisoned Fort Pitt, w'ere William 
Childers, John -and Samuel Pringle and Joseph Linsey. la 
17G1, these four men deserted from the fort, and ascended 
the Monongahela as far as to the mouth of George’s creek 
(the site afterwards selected by Albert GaUatin. for the town 
of Geneva.) Here they remained aw hile j but not liking thQ 
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jsituation, crossed over to the head of tlie Youghogany; and 
encamping in the glades, continued there about twelve 
months. 

In one of their hunting rambles, Samuel Pnngle came on 
a path, which he supposed would lead to the inhabited part of 
Virginia. On his return he mentioned the discovery and his 
supposition, to his comrades, and they resolved on tracing it. 
This they accordingly did, and it conducted them to Loony’s 
creek, then the most remote western settlement. While among 
tlie inhabitants on Loony’s creek, they were recognised and 
some of the party apprehended as deserters. John and Sam¬ 
uel Pringle succeeded in making an escape to their camp in 
the glades, where they remained ’till some time in the year 
1761. 

During this year, and while in the employ of John Simp¬ 
son (a trapper, who had come there in quest of furs,) they de¬ 
termined on removing farther west. Simpson was induced to 
this, by the j)rospect of enjoying the woods free from the in¬ 
trusion of other hunters (^the glades having begun to be a 
common hunting ground for the inhabitants of the South 
Branch;) while a regard for their personal safety, caused the 
Pringles to avoid a situation, in which they might be exposed 
to the observation of other men. 

In journeying through the wilderness, and aftei-having cros¬ 
sed CJieat river at the Horse shoe, a quarrel arose between 
Sim{)son and one of the Pringles; and notwithstanding that 
peace and harmony were so necessary to their mutual safety 
und comfort; yet each so far indtdged the angry pjissions 
“which had been excited, as at length to jiroduce a separation. 

Simpson crossed over the Valley rivei-. near tlie mouth of 
Pleasant creek, and passing on to the head of another water 
course, gave to it the name of Simpson’s creek. Thence he 
•went westwardly, and fell over on a stream which he cal¬ 
led Elk: at the mouth of this he erected a camp, and continu¬ 
ed to reside for more than twelve months. During this time 
lie neither saw the Pringles nor any other human being; and 
at the e.xpiration of it went to the South Branch, where lie 
disjiosed of his furs and skins and then returned to, and con¬ 
tinued at, his encampment at the mouth of Elk, until perma- 
iient settlements were made in its vicinity. 

The Pringles kept up the Valley river\ill they observed a 
large rigid hand fork, (now Bucliaimon) which they ascended 
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some miles; and at t.lie mouth of a small branch (afterwards 
called Turkey run) they took up their abode in the cavity of 
a large Sycamore tree. The stump of this is still to be seen, 
and is an object of no little veneration with the immediate de* 
scendants of the first settlers. 

The situation of these men, during a residence here of 
several years, although rendered somewhat necessary by their 
previous' conduct, could not have been very enviable^ De¬ 
serters from the army, a coiistant fearof discovery filled their 
mirids with impiietude.—In the vicinity of a savage foe, the 
tomahawk and scalping knife, were ever present to their im* 
aginations.—Remote from civilized man, their solitude was 
hourly interrupted by the frightful slirie.ks of the panther, or 
the liideons how lings of the wolf.—And though tlie herds of 
Rntliilo, Klk and Deer, which gamboled sportively around, 
emibled tiiern easily to supi)ly their lardtT*, yet the want of 
salt, of bread, and of. every species of kitchen vegetable, must 
have abated their relish for the, otherwise, delicious loin of- 
the one, and haunch of the others. The low state of their 
little magazine too, while it limited, their hunting, to the bare 
procuration of artides of subsistence, caused them, from a 
fear of discovery, to slirink at the idea of being driven to the 
settlements, for a sup[)ly ammunition. And not until ihey 
were actually reduced to two loads of powder, could they be 
induced to venture again into the vicinity of their fellow men. 
In the latter part of the year 1 767, .lolm left his brother, and 
intending to make for a trading post on the Slienandoah, ap¬ 
pointed the period of liis return. 

Samuel Pringle, in the absence of ^ohn, suffered a good 
doal. The stock of provisions left him b(!came entirely ex¬ 
hausted—one of liis loads of powder, was expended in a 
fruitless attempt to shoot a- bsick—his brother had already de¬ 
layed his return several days' lengr^i' than was intended, and 
lie w'as apprehensive that ho had been recognized, taken to 
Fort Pitt and would probably never get back. With his re¬ 
maining load of powder, liowevei’he was fortunate enough 
to kill a fine buffalo; and dohii soon after Returned with the 
news of p(‘ace, both with the Indians and Trench. The two 
brothers agreed to leave their retirement. 

Their wilderne.ss habitation was not left without some re¬ 
gret. Every oL'ject around, had become more or lessende ir- 
■cd to tliem. The tree, in whose hollow they had been so 
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frequcmtly slieltered from storm and tempest, was regarded by 
-them with.so great reverence, tliat they resolved, so soon as 
they could prevail on a few others to accornpajiy them, again 
fo return to this asylum of their exile. 

In a population such as then composed the chief part of 
the South Branch settlement, this was no diffietdt matter. All 
of them were used to the frontier manner of living; the most 
«f them had gone thither to acquire land; many had failed 
entirely in this object, while otJiers were obliged to occupy 
poor and broken situations off the river; the fertile bottoms 
having been previously located. Add to this the passion for 
hunting (which was a ruling one with many,) and the com¬ 
parative scarcity of game in their neighborhood,’ and it need 
not excite siirpriso that the proposition of the Pringles to 
form a seitleracnt, in such a country as they represented that 
on Buchannon to be, was eagerly embrexed by many. 

in the fall of the ensuing year ( 17 G 8 ) Samuel Pringle, and 
.several others who wished liist to examine for themselves, 
visited the country which had been so long occupied by tlie 
"Pringles alone. Being pleased with it, they, in the following 
spring, with a few others, repaired thither, .with the view of 
ciiltivatihg as much corn, as would serve their fimilies the 
'first year attcr tlieir emigration. And having examined the 
country, for the jiurposeof selecting the most desirable situa¬ 
tions ; some of them proceeded to improve the spots of their 
choice. John Jackson (who was accompanied by his sons, 
■George and Edward) settled at the mouth of Turkey run, 
where his daughter^ Mrs. Davis, now lives—John Hacker 
higher up on the Buchannon river, where Bush’s fort was af- 
“terwards. established, and Nicholas Heavener now lives—Al¬ 
exander and Thomas Sleeth, near to Jackson’s, on what is now 
known as the Forenash plantation. The others of the party 
(William Hacker, Thomas and Jesse Hughes, John and Wil 
liam Radcliff and John Brown) appear to have employed 
their time exclusively in hunting; neither of them making 
uny improvement of land for his own benefit. Yet were they 
of very considerable service to the new settlement. Those 
who had commenced clearing land, were supplied by them 
with abundance of meat, while in their hunting excursions 
through the country', a better knowledge of it was obtained, 
than could have been acquired, had they been engaged in 
making improvements. 
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In OTIC of these expeditions they discovered, and gave name 
To Stojie coal creek; which flowing westwardly, induced the 
supposition that it discharged itself directly into the Ohio. 
Descending this creek, to ascertain the fact, they came to its 
confluence with a river, which they then called, and has since 
been known as, the West Fork. After having gone some dis¬ 
tance down the river, they returned by a difterent route to 
the settlement, beHcr pleased with the land on it and some 
of its tributaries, than with that on Buchannpn. 

Soon after this, other emigrants arrived under the guidance 
of Samuel Pringle. Among ftiern were, John and Benjamin 
Outright, who settled on Buchannon, where John Outright the 
youngei, now livc.=; and 1 Icnrv Rule who improvcdjiist above 
the mouth of Fink’s run. B<'forG the arrival , of Samuel Prin¬ 
gle. Jolin Hacker hadJ^egun to improve tlie spot w hich Pringle 
had chosen for hin’iseir. 'Fb prevent any unpleasant result, 
Hacker agreed that if Pijngle w ould clear as much land, on a 
creek which had beenTretently discovered by the hunters, as 
he had on Buchannon, they could then exchange places. 
Complying with this condition Pringle took possession of the 
farm on Buchannon. and Hacker of the land improved by 
Pringle on the creek, w hich was hence called Hacker’s creek. 
John and William Radcliff, then likewise settled on this 
stream—the former on, the firm, where the Rev. John IMitchel 
now lives; the latter at the place now owned by William 
Powers Esq.—^These cornprise all the improvements which 
were made on the upper branches of the Monongahela in the 
years 17G9 and 1770. . 

At the close of the working season of 1709 some of these 
adventurers, went to their families on the South Branch; and 
w hen ,tliey returned to gather their crops m the fall, found 
th(’.m entirely destroyed. In their absence the buffaloes, no 
longer awed by the presence of man. had trespassed on their 
enclosures, and .eateri^heir corn to the ground—this delayed 
the’removal of llieir families ’till the winter of 1770. 

Soon after the Jiappening of this event, other settlements 
w'cre made on the upper branches of the Monongahela river. 
Capt. J^es Booth and John Thomas established themselves 
on what, has been since called Booth’s creek—The former at 
the hlace now owned by Jesse Martin; and the latter where 
William Martin at present re.sides, and which is perhaps the 
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fijost valuable landed estate in North Western Virginia, off 
the Ohio river. ^ 

Previous however to the actual settlement of the country 
nbove the forks of the Monongahela, some few families (in 
1767) had established themselves in'the vicinity of Fort 
Redstone, now Brownsville, in Pennsylvania. At the head 
of these were Abraham Tegard, James Crawford, John Prov¬ 
ince, and John Harden. The latter of these gentlemen af¬ 
terwards removed, to Kentucky and became distinguished in 
the early history of that state, as well for the many excellen¬ 
cies of his private and public Jife^ as for the untimely and 
perfidious manner of his death. 

In the succeeding year Jacob Vanmeter, John Swan, Thom¬ 
as Hughes*and some others settled on the west side of the 
Monongahela, near the mouth of Muddy creek, where Car- 
michaelstown now stands. 

In this year too, the place which had been occupied for a 
while by Thomas Decker and his ui^ifortunate associates, and 
where Morgantown is now situated, settled by a party of 
emigrants; one of which was David Morgan, who became so 
conspicuous for personal prowess, and for the daring, yet de¬ 
liberate courage displayed by him, during the subsequent hos^ 
tilities with the Indians. 

In 1769, Col. Ebenezer Zane, his brothers Silas and Jona¬ 
than, with some others from the south Branch, visited the 
Ohio river for the purpose of commencing improvements ;* 

* These gentlemen were descendants of a Mr. Zane who accom¬ 
panied William Penn, to his province of Pennsylvania, and from 
whom, one of the principal streets in Philadelphia, derived its name. 
Their father was possessed of a bold and daring spirit of adventure, 
which was displayed on many occa^cJns, in the earlier part pf his 
life. Having rendered himself obnoxious to the society of Friends 
(of which he was a member,) by marrying' without the pail of that 
society, he moved to Virginia and settled on the South Branch, 
where the town of Moorfield has been sinCe erected. One of*his 
sons (Isaac) was taken by the Indians, when he was only nine years 
old, and carried in captivity, to Mad river, in Ohio. Here he con¬ 
tinued ’till habit reconciled him to his situation, when he married a 
squaw, became a chief and spent the remainder of his lite with them; 
He was never, known to wage war against the whites; btftnvas, on 
several occasions, of infinite service, by apprising them of meditated 
attacks of rhe Indians. His descendants still reside in Ohio. 

"The brothers, Ebenezer, Silas and Jonathan, who settled Wheet- 
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«nd severally pr 9 ceeded to select positions for their future, 
residence. Col. Zane chose for his, an eminence above the 
mouth of Wheeling creek, near to the Ohio, and opposite a 
beautiful and considerable island in that river. The spot thus 
selected by him, is now occupied by his son Noah Zane, Esq. 
and is nearly the centre of the present flourishing town of 
Wheeling. Silas Zane commenced improving on Wheeling 
creek where Col. Moses Shephard now lives, and Jonathan 
resided with his brother Ebenezer. Several of those who ac¬ 
companied the adventurers, likewise remained with Colonel 
Zane, in the capacity of laborers. 

After having made those preparations which were immedi¬ 
ately requisite fpr the. reception of their respective families, 
they returned to their former homes. In the ensuing year 
they finally left the South Branch, and accompanied by Col. 
David Shephard, (the father of Col. Moses Shepherd,) John 
Wetsel (the father of Lewis) and the McCulloughs—men 
whose names are identified \\ith the early history of that 
country—repaired again to the wilderness, and took up their 
permanent abode in it. 

Soon after this, other settlements were made at different 
points, both above and below Wheeling; and the country on 
J5ufiaIo, Short, and Grave creeks, and on the Ohio river, be¬ 
came the abode of civilized ma.n. Among those who were 
first to occupy abftve Wheeling, ^yere George Lefler, John 
Doddridge, Benjamin Biggs, Daniel Greathouse, Joshua Ba¬ 
ker and Andrew Swearingen. 

ing, were also men of enterprise, tempered Avith prudence, and di¬ 
rected by .sound judgment. Ready at all times, to resist and punish 
the aggression of the Indians, they were scrupulously careful not-to 
provoke the>n by acts of wanton outrage, such as were then, too 
frequently committed along the frontier. Col. Ebenezer Zane had 
been,among the first, to explore the ctmntry from the South Branch, 
through tim Alleghany glades, and west of them. He was accom¬ 
panied in that, excursion by Isaac Williams, two gentlemen of the 
name yf Robinson and some others; but setting oft' rather late in the 
sea-son, and the weather being very severe, they were compelled to 
return, without having penetrated to the Ohio river. On Uieirway 
home, such was the extremity of cold, that one of the Robinson.s 
died of its effects, \Mliiams Avas much frostbitten, and the Avholc 
party suffered exceedingly. To the bravery and good conduct of 
those three brothers, the Wheeling settlement Avas mainly indebted 
fgj: jt^ §ecu)-ity and preservation, during the Avar of the revolution. • 
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The settlement thus made constituting a kind of advance, 
g^iard^ tlirough which an Indian enemy would liave to pene¬ 
trate, before they could reach the interior, others were less 
reluctant to occupy the country between them and the Alle¬ 
ghany mountains. Accordingly various establishments were 
soon made in it by adventurers from dilferent jjarts of Mary¬ 
land, Pennsylvania and Virginia; and those places in wliicli 
settlements liad been previously edected, received considera¬ 
ble accessions to their population. 

In 177'2, that comparatively beautiful region of country, ly¬ 
ing on the ,cast fork of the Monongahela river, between tlie 
Alleghany mountains, on its south eastern, and the Laurel 
Hill, or as it is there culled the Rich, mountain, on its north 
western side, and which had received the denomii^ation of 
Tygart’s valley, again attracted the attention of emigrants.— 
In the course of that year, the greater part of this valley was 
located, by persons said to have been enticed thither by the 
description given of it, by soipe hunters from Greenbrier who 
-had previously explored it. Game, though a principal, was 
■not liowever their sole object. They possessed themselves 
at once of nearly all the level land lying between those moun- 
tjihiy—a, plain .of “25 or 30 miles in lenght and varying from 
three fourtlis to two miles in width, and of fine soil. Ainong 
those who were first to oceupy that section of country, we 
jind the names of' Hadden. Connellv, WRiteman, Warwick, 
Nelson, Stalnaker, Riffle .and Westfall: the latter of these 
found and interred the hones of Files’ family, winch had Iain, 
bleeching in die sun, after their murder by the Indians, in 
175 1. 

Cheat river too, on which no attempt at settlement had 
been made, but by tlie unfortunate Eckarlv’s. became an ob¬ 
ject of attention. * The Horse Shoe bottom was located by 
Capt. James. Parsons, of the South Branch; and in his neigh¬ 
borhood settled Robert Cunningham, Henry Fink, Jolm’Goff 
and John .Minear. Robert Rutler, William Morgan and some 
others settled.on the Dunkard bottom. 

In thi.s year too, settlements were made on Simpson’s creek, 
the West Fork river and on Elk crcck. Those who made the 
-former, wim-c John Powers, who purchased Sinn>sons’s right 
(a tomahawk improvement*) to tlic land on which Benjamin 

- Ai an early jX'riod of our settlements, there was an inferior kind 
pfjaRd title., deiiom4iated a tomahawk right. This was made .by 
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otout now resides; andJames Anderson and Jonas Webb who 
located themselves farther up the creek. • 

On Elk, and in the vicinity of Clarksburg there settled 
Thomas Nutter, near to the Forge-mills—Samuel CottiiaJ, 
on the east side of the creek and nearly opposite to Clarks¬ 
burg—Sotha Hickman, on the west side of the same creek, 
and above Cottrial—Samuel Beard at the mouth of Nanny’s 
run—Andrew Cottrial above Beard, and at the farm now own¬ 
ed by John W. Patton—Daniel Davisson, where Clarksburg 
is now situated, and Obadiah Davisson and John Nutter on 
the West Fork; the former near to the old Salt works, and 
the latter at the place now owned by Adam Hickman, jr. 

There was likewise, at this time, a considerable accession 
to tlie settlements on Buchannon and Hacker’s creek. So 
great was the increase of population in this latter neighborr 
hood, that the crops of the preceeding season did not afford 
more than one third of the breadstuff, which would be ordina-- 
rily consumed in the same time, by an equal number of per¬ 
sons. Such indeed was the state of suffering aniong the in¬ 
habitants, consequent on this scarcity, that the year 1773 is 
called in the traditionary legends of that day, the starving 
year', and such were the exertions of William Lowther to mi¬ 
tigate that suffering, and so great the success with which they 
were crowned, that hifj name has been transmitted to their de¬ 
scendants, hallowed by the blessings of those, whose wants 
he. contributed so largely to relieve.* 

deadening a few trees near a sprincr, and marking on one or more of 
them, the initials of the name of the person, by whom the improve¬ 
ment was made, liights, acquired in this way, were frequently 
bought and sold.”—iJotWridge's 7io^es on Western Virginia. 

♦W'illiam Lowther was the son of Robert, and came with his 
father to the Hackei creek settlement in 1772, He soon became 
one of the most conspicuous men in that section of country ; while 
his private virtues and public actions endeared him to every indi¬ 
vidual of the community. During the war- of 1774 and subse¬ 
quently, he was the mast active and efficient defender of that vicini¬ 
ty, against the insidious attacks of the savage foe; and there were 
very' few if any scouting parties proceeding from thence, by which 
the Indians were killed or otherwise much annoyed, but those 
which were commanded by him. 

He was the first justice of the peace in the district of West 
A ugusta—the first sheriff in the county of Harrison apd Wood, and 
9. 
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These were the principal settlements begun in Ndrth Wes¬ 
tern Virginia;, prior to the year 1774. Few and scattered 
they, were,-n© sooner w’as it known that they were commen¬ 
ced, than hundreds flocked to them from diflerent parts; and 
souglit there the gratifications of their respective predilec¬ 
tions. That spirit of adventurous emigration, which has since 
peopled, with such unprecede^nted rapidity, tlie south western 
and western states, and wliich was tiien beginning to dcvel- 
ope itself, overcame the fond attachments of youth, and im¬ 
pelled its possessors, to the dreary wilderness. Former homes, 
encircled by the comforts of civilization, endeared by the 
grateful recollections of by-gone days, and not unfrequently, 
consecrated as the spots n hOre tjieir tenants had first inhaled 
the vital fluid, were readily exchanged fpr “the variety of un¬ 
tried being, tlie new scenes and changes,” which were to be 
passed, before the trees of the fore.st could be supplanted, by 
the fruits of the field, or society be reared in the solitude of 
the desert. With a capability to sustain fatigue, not to be 
subdued by toil; and with a cheerfulness, not easily to be 
depressed; a patience v/hich could mock- at suffering and a 
daring which nothing could daunt, every difficulty which in¬ 
tervened, every obstacle whicJi was interposed between them 
and the accomplishment of the objects of their pursuit, was 
surmounted or removed; and in a comparatively brief space 
of time, they rose to, the enjoyment of many of those gratifi¬ 
cations, which are experienced in earlier and more populous 
settlements. That their morals should, for a while, have suf¬ 
fered deterioration, and their manners and habits, instead of 

once a delegate to the General Assembly of the Slates. Ills milita¬ 
ry merits carried him through the subordinate grades to the rank of 
Colonel. Despising the pomp and pageantry of office, he accejitod 
it for the good of the community, and was truly an effective man. 
Esteemed, beloved by all, he might have exerted his influence, over 
others, to the advancement of his individual interest; but he sought 
the advancement of the general weal, not a persondor family ag¬ 
grandizement. Flis example might leach others, that offices were 
created for the public good, not for private emolument. If aspirants 
for office at the present day, were to regard its perquisites'iess, and 
their fitness for the discharge of its duties more, the country would 
enjoy a greater portion of happiness and prosperity, and a sure 
foundation for the permanence of these be laid, in the more disinter¬ 
ested character of her counsellors, and their consequently, incre.ased 
devotion to her interests. 
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ti|Sproximating tliose of refined society, should become 

perhaps, more barbarous and uncouth, was the inevitable 
consequence of their situation, and the certain result of cir- 
cunistiinccs, which they could not control. When that situa¬ 
tion was changed, and tliese .circumstances ceased to exisf, a 
rapid progress was made in the advancement ot many section's 
of the country, to the refinements of civilized society. 

The infantile state of all connlries exhibits, in a greater dr 
less degree, a prevalence of barbarism. The planting of col¬ 
onies, or the formation of establishments in new countries;; 
is ever attended with circumstances unpropitious to refine¬ 
ment. The force with wlych these circumstances act, will 
be increased or diminished in proportion to tl’.e rcmotertc.^s’ 
or proximity of those new establishments, to older societies, 
in which the arts and sciences are-cultivtlted; and to the fa¬ 
cility of-communication between them. ' Man is, at all time^, 
the creature of circumstances. Cwt ofi'from an intercourse 
\vith his fellow men, and divested of the conveniencies of life, 
he will readily relapse into a state of nature.—Placed in con¬ 
tiguity with the barbarous and the vicious; liis manners will 
become rude, his 'morals perverted.—Brought into collision 
with the sanguinary and revengeful; and hi's own conduct will 
eventually be distinguished, by bloody and vindictive deeds. 
Such was really the situation of those who imide the first 
establishments in North Western Alrginia. And when i.t is 
considered, that they were, mostly, men from the humble 
walks of life; comparatively illiterate and unrefined; without 
civil or religious institutions, and with a, love of liberty, bor¬ 
dering on its extreme; their more enlightened descendants 
cannot but feel surprise, that their dereliction from propriety 
had not been greater; their virtue less.* 

The objects, for the attainment of which they voluntarily 
placed themselves in this situation, and tempted the dangers 
inseparable from a residence in the contiguity of Indians, 
jealous of territorial encroachment, were almost'as various as 
liieir individual character. Generally speaking, they were 
men in indigent circumstances, unable to purchase fend in the 
neighborhoods from which they came, and unwilling longer 
to reraaiti the tenants ef others. Those were induced t« 
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migrate^ withtlie laudable ambition of acquiring homes, ffonr' 
%vhicli they would not be liable to expulsion, at the whim and 
Caprice of some haughty lordling. Upon the attainment of 
this object, they were generally content; and made but feeble 
exertions to acquire more land, than that to whiclrthey ob¬ 
tained title, by virtue of their settlements. Some few, how¬ 
ever, availed themselves of the right of pre-emption, and be¬ 
coming possessed of the more desirable portions of the coun¬ 
try, added considerably to their individual wealth. 

Those who settled on the Ohio, were of a iiiore enterpri¬ 
sing and ambitious spirit, and looked more to the advance¬ 
ment of their condition in a pecuniary point of view.- The 
fertile bottoms of that river, and the facility with which, by 
means of it, their surplus produce might be transported to a 
ready market,* were, considerations which influenced many. 
Others, again, looking forward to the time when the Indians 
would be divested of the country north west of the Ohio river, 
and it be open to location in the sal:ne manner its south eastern 
.shores were, selected this as a situation, from which they 
might more i-eadily obtain possession of the fertile land, with 
which its ample plains, w'ere known to abound. In anticipa¬ 
tion of this period, there were some who embraced every op.^ 
portunity, afforded by intervals of peace with the Indians, to 
explore that country and select in it what they deemed, its 
, most valuable parts. Around these they would generally 
mark trees, or otherwise define boundaries, by which they 
could be afterwards identified. The cession by Virginia to 
the L'nited States, of the North Western I’erritory, and the 
manner in which its lands were subsequently brought into 
market, prevented the realization of those flattering, and ap¬ 
parently, well founded expectations. 

There were also, in every settlement, individuals, who had 
been drawm to them solely by their love of hunting, and an 
attachment to the wild, unshackled scenes of a wilderness life. 
1 hese w^ere perhaps, totally regardless of all the inconvenien- 

*The Spaniards at New Orleans, from the first settlement of the 
country west of the Alleghany Mountains, sought to attach it to 
the province of Louisiana. Knowing the ])owerful efficaev of o-old, 
in producing such results, they dispensed it with a liberarhand, to 
such as made New Orleans their market. Tiie attachment of the 
^first settlers, to the free institutions of our country, baffled every at-- 
t^m-pt to detach them from it 
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aes, resulting from tlicir new situation ; except that of being 
occiisionulJy j)ent up in forts; and thus debarred the enjoyment 
of tiieir favorite pastimes. 

Although hunting was not the^object of most of the old set¬ 
tlers, yet It ^vas for a good })art of the year, the clnef employ¬ 
ment of their time. And of all those, who thus made their 
abode in the dense forq^t, and tempted aggression from the 
neighboring Indians, none were so well qualified to resist this 
aggression, and to retaliate upon its authors, as those who 
were mostly engaged in this pursuit. Of all their avocations, this 
^hnimickry of war” best fitted them to thwart the savages ia 
their purpose, and to mitigate the horrors of their peculiar 
mode of warfare. Those arts which enabled them, unper¬ 
ceived to approach the watchful deer in his lair, enabled them 
likewise to circumvent the Indian in his ambush ; and if not 
always punish, yet frequently defeat him in his object. Add 
to this the perfect knowledge which they acquired of the 
woods, and the ease and certainty with which they conse¬ 
quently, when occasion required, could make their way t® 
any {)Oint of the settlements and apprize the inhabitants of 
approaching danger; and it will be readily admitted that the 
more exj^rt and successful the huntsman, the more skilM 
and etfedive the warrior. 

But various soever, as may have been their objects in emi¬ 
grating, no sooner had they come together, than there existed 
ill each settlement, a perfect unison of feeling. Similitude 
of situation and community of danger, operating as 9 . magic 
charm, stifled in their birth those little bickerings, which are 
so apt to disturb the quiet of society. Ambition of prefer- 
miuit and the pride of place, too often lets and hindrances to 
sori d intercourse, were unknown among them. Equality of 
condition rendered them strangers alike, to the baneful dis- 
tiirtions created by wealth and other adventitious circum- 
siauces; and to envy, which gives additional virus to their 
venom.- A sense of mutual dependence for their common 
security linked them in amity ; and conducting their several 
purposes in harmonious concert, together they toiled and to-- 
gether suffered. 

Not all the “pomp and pride and pageantry” of .life, could 
vie with the Arcadian scenes which encircled the rude cotta¬ 
ges of those men. Their humble dwellings were the abode 
of virtues, rarely found in the ‘xlouid capt towers and goc^ 
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geous palaces'’ of splendid ambition. And wlien peaco 
reigned around them, neitiier the gaudy trappings of wealth 
nor the insignia of office, nor the slaked thirst for distinction! 
could have added to the happiness which they enjoyed. 

In dieir intercourse with others they were kind, beneficent 
and disinterested; extending to all, the most generous hospi¬ 
tality which their circumstances could afford. That selfish¬ 
ness, which prompts to liberality for the sake of remuneration, 
and proffers the civilities of life with an eve to individual in¬ 
terest, was unknown to them. They were kind for kindness 
sake; and sought no other recompense, than the never failing 
concomitant of good deeds—the reward of an approvina con*^ 
science. ° 

It is usual for men in tlie decline of life, to contrast the 
scenes which arc then being exhibited, with those throuah 
which they passed in the days of youth; and not unfrequent- 
ly, to moralize on the decay of those virtues, which enhance 
the enjoyment of life and give to pleasure its highest relish 
1 he mind IS then apt to revert to earlier times, and to dwell 
with sa^tisfaction on the manners and customs which prevailed 
in tlie hey- day of youth. Every change which may have 
been wrouglit in them is deemed a deteriorating innovation, 
and the sentence of tlieir condemnation unhesitaiialv pro¬ 
nounced. 1 Ins is not always, the result of impartial and 
discriminating judgment. It is perhaps, more frequently foun¬ 
ded in prepossession; and based on the prejudices of educa¬ 
tion and habit. 

. entering on- the ves¬ 

tibule of life, are prone to give preference to the habits of 
the present generation; viewing, too often, with contemptu¬ 
ous derision, those of, the past. Mankind certainly advance 
m intelligence and refinement; but virtue and happiness do 
not at all times keep pace with this progress. «To inform 

correct and enlarge the 
heart, nor do the blandishments of life invariably'add to 
moral excellence; they are often «as dead .sea 

tr iit^that tenapts the eye, but turns to ashes on the bps ”_ 

While a rough exterior as frequently covers a temper of the 
‘ aiS happines to ail 

Such were the pioneers of this country; and the oreater 
part of mankind might now derive advantage from the con- 
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lemplatioii of “their humble virtues, hospitable homes and 
spirits patient, nobler proitd and free—their self respect, 
<^rafted oh innocent thoughts; their days of health and nights 
of sleep—their toils, by danger dignified, yet guiltless—their 
hopes of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, with cross and 
garland over its green turf, and their grand children’s love for 
epitaph.” 






Chapter VI. 


In the year 1774, tlie peace, which had subsisted with but 
little violation since the treaty of 1765, received an interrup¬ 
tion, which checked for a wliile the emigration to the North 
Western frontier; and involved its infimt settlements in a war 
with the Indians. This result has been attributed to various 
causes. Some have asserted that it had its origin in the mur¬ 
der of some. Indians on the Ohio river both above and below 
heeling, in the spring of that year. Others suppose it to 
have been produced by the instigation of British emissaries;, 
and the influence of Canadian traders. 

That it was not caused by the murders at Captina,* and 
op})osite the rnouth of Yellow creek, is fairly inferrible from 
the fact, that several Indians had been ])roviously murdered 
by the whites in a period of the most profound tranquillity, 
without having led to a similar issue; or even given rise t« 
any act of retaliation, on the part of the friends of country?* 
men of thos(’, who had been thus murdered. 

At diflerent periods of tiine, between the peace of 1765, 
and the renewal of hostilities in 1774, three Indians were 
unprovokedly killed by John llyan, on the Ohio, Mononga- 
hela and Cheat riveis. The first who suffered from the >in- 
rcstrained licentiousness of this man, was an Indian of dis¬ 
tinction in his tribe, and known by the name ofCapt. Peter; 
the other two were |)rivate warriors. And but that Governor 
Dunilfbre, from the representations made to him, was induced 

*Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, represents this as hap¬ 
pening at Grave creek, which empties into the Ohio from the south 
eastorn, or Virginia side of this river, twelve miles below Wlieeling. 
liiose who lived near at the time and are supposed ro-have had the 
b(3st opportunity of ascertaining th^faot. say that it happened near 
the mouth of Captina, a creek sixteen miles below Wheeling, and 
/5h the Ohio side. 
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:o offer a reward for his apprehension, which caused him td 
leave the country, Ryan would probably have continued to 
murder every Indian, w:ith whom he should chance to meet, 
wandering through the settlements. 

Several Indians were likewise killed on the South Branch, 
while on a friendly visit to that country, in the interval of 
peace. This deed is said to have been done by Henry Judah, 
Nicholas llarpold and their associates; and when Judahwa& 
arrested for the offence, so great was the excitement among 
those who had suffered from savage enmity, that he was rescu¬ 
ed from confinement by upwards of two hundred men, col¬ 
lected for that especial purpose. 

The Bald Eagle was an Indian of notoriety, not only among 
his own nation, but also with the inhabitants of the North 
Western frontier; with whom he was in the habit of associa¬ 
ting and hunting. In one of his visits among them, he was 
discovered alone, by Jacob Scott, William. Hacker and Elijah 
Runner, who, reckless of the consequences, murdered him, 
solely to gratify a most wanton thirst for Indian blood. After 
the commission of this’ most outrageous enormity, they seated 
him in the stern of a canoe, and with a piece of journey-cake 
thrust into his mouth, set him afloat in the Monongahela. In 
this situation he was seen descending the river, by several,- 
who supposed him to be as iigual, returning from "a friendly 
hunt with the wdiites in the upper settlements, and who ex¬ 
pressed some astonishmeii^that he did not stop to see them. 
The canoe floating near to the shore, below the mouth of 
George’s creek, was observed by a Mrs. Province, who had 
it brought to the bank, and the. ffiendly, but unfortunate old 
Indian decently buried. 

Not long after the murder of the Bald Eagle, another out¬ 
rage of a similar nature was committed on a peaceable In¬ 
dian, by William White ; and for which he was apprehended 
and taken to Winchester for trial. But the fury of the popu¬ 
lace did not suffer him to remain there awaiting that event.— 
The prison doors were forced, the irons knocked off him 
and he again set at liberty. 

But a still more atrocious act is said to have been soon after 
perpetrated. Until then the murders committed, were only on such 
■as were found within the limits of white settlements, and on men & 
warriors. In 177-2, there is every reason to believe, that women and 
blnldren likewise became victims to the exasperated feelings of cfht 
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own citizens; and this too, while quietly enjoying the comforts of 
their own huts, in their own vilhige. 

There was at that time an Indian town on the liittle Kenhawa, 
(called JJiilltown) inhabited by five families, who were in habits of 
iiocial and friendly intercourse with the whites oii Buchannon and 

Hacker's creek; frefiuently visiting and hunting with them.— 
There was likewise residingon Gauley river, the family of a Ger¬ 
man by the name of Strond. In the summer of that year, JMr. Strond 
being from home, his faihily were all murdered, his house plunder- 
c-d, and lus cattle driven off. The trail made by these leading in the 
direction of Bulhown, inducrd the supposition that the Indians of 
that village had been the authors of tlie outrage, and caused several 
to resolve on avenging it upon them. 

A party of five men, (two of whom were WilliamAVhite and 
W illiam Hacker, who had been c^mcOrned in previous murders'* ex¬ 
pressed a determination to proceed immediately to Bulltown. The 
remonstrance of the settlement generally, could not operate to effect 
a change in that determination. They went; and on their return, 
circumstances justified the beliet that the iire-apprehension of those 
who knew the temper-and feelings of WTile and Hacker, had been 
W'ell founded; and that there had been some fighting between them 
and the Indians. And notwithstanding that they denied ever hav¬ 
ing seen an Indian in their absence, yet it was the prevailing opin¬ 
ion, that they had destroyed all the men, women and children at 
Bulltown, and threw their bodies into the river. Indeed, one of the 
party is said to have^ inadvertently, used expr^sions, confirmatory of 
this dpiiiion ; and to have fhen justified the deed, by saying lluit'the 
Hoihes and other tilings known to lAvo bekinged tu.‘^trond”s family^ 
were found in the pa'^session ol the Indians. The village was soon 
after visited, and fbund to be entirely isolated, and nmhing being 
e\er after heard of its foTmeMnhabitant.s, there can remain no doubt 
but that the murder of Stroud’s family, wa» requited on them. ’ 
Here then wasa fit time for the Indians to commence a .system of 
retaliatioii and war, if they were disposed to engage in hostilities, 
for ofiences of (his kind alone. Yet no such event was the conse¬ 
quence of the killing of the Bulltown Indians, or of those other mur¬ 
ders which preceded that outrage ; and it may be hence rationally 
conchided, that the murders on the Ohio river did not lead to such 
an event. If however, a doubt should still remain, that doubt is 
surely removed by the declaration of Logan himself. It was his 
family that was killed op^wsite Yellow creek, about the last of April; 
and in the following July (after the expedition against the W'appa- 
tomica towns, under Col. McDonald) he says, “the Indians are 
not angry on account of those murders, but only myself.” The 
fact is, that hostilities had commenced before the happening of the 
aftairat Captina, or that near Yellow’creek; and these, instead of 
having produced that event, were the consequence of the previous 
nostile movements of the Indians. 
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Mliose wlio lived more immediately in the neioliborhood of the 
scene of action at that time, were generally ,of opinion, that the 
Indians were urged to war by the instigation of emissaries from 
Great Britain, and of the Canadian traders; and, independently of 
any jm.ywledge which they may have had of the conduct of theses 
circumstances <yf a general nature would seem to justify that opin¬ 
ion. 

The relative situation of the American colonies and the mothex 
country, is matter of general history, and too well known to require 
being repeated h.ere. It is equally well known too, that from the 
first establishment of a colony in Canada, the Canadians obtained 
an influence over the Natives, greater than the Anglo Americans 
were ever able to acquire; and that this influence was frequent¬ 
ly exercised by tTiem, to the great, annoyance, and manifest injury 
of the latter. -France and England have been long considered 
as natural enemies ; and the inhabitants of tlieir rc-sp-^ctive planta¬ 
tions in America, entertaincej stri)ng feelings of jealousy towards 
each other. When by the treaty of Paris, the French ix.>ssessi()ns 
in North America (which had not been ceded to Spain,) were trans¬ 
ferred to Groat Britain, those feelings were ngt subdued. The Can¬ 
adians still regarded themselves as a diflerent people. Their na¬ 
tional prejudices were too great to be extinguished by an union un¬ 
der the s‘imc prince. Under the influence of theso prejudices, and 
the apprehension, that the lucrative commerce of the natives might, 
by the eompetilionof the English traders, bediverted from its .accus- 
lq:ned cbaniiel''. iliey may have exerted themselves to excite the In ¬ 
dians to war; but that alone would hardly have produced this re- 
,suli. There is in man an inherent partiality for self, which leads 
him, to search for the causes of any evil, elsewhere than in his own 
conduct; and under the operation of this propensity to assign the bur¬ 
den of wrong to be borne by others, the Jesuits from Canada and 
Lonisianii were censured for the continuation of the war on the part 
of the Indiaiis, after it had been terminated with their allies by the 
treaty ot iTb.J. \et that event was, no doubt, justly attributable 
to the erection of forts, and the location of land, in the district of 
country claimed by the natives, in the (irovinoe of Pennsylvania. And 
in lilie maimer, the origin of the war of 1774 may fairly be charged 
to the encroachments which were' then being made on the Incfian 
territory. To be convinced of this, it is necessary to advert to the 
promptitude of resistance on the part of the Natives, by which those 
encroachments wgre ^variably met; and to recur to eve.nts happen¬ 
ing in other sections of the country.—^Events, perhaps no otherwise 
conneeted with the history of Northwestern Virginia, than as they 
are believed to have been the proximate causes of an hostility, even¬ 
tuating in the efiTusion of much of its blood; and pregnant with 
.other circumstances, having ai\ important bearing on its prosperit}- 
and advancement. 

R} tl)e whole history of America, frern-tke time when it first bo-- 
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cii'.Tie apparent that the occupancy of the country was the object of 
the whiles, up to the pre^nt period, is there perhaps to be found a 
solitary instance, in which an attempt, made by the English to ef¬ 
fect a settlement in a wilderness claimed by the Natives, was not 
succeeded by immediate acts of hostility on the part of the latter. 
Every advance of the kind was regarded by them, as tending to ef¬ 
fect their expulsion from a country, which they had lon.g considered, 
as their own, and as leading, most prdmbly, to their enure extinciioa 
as a people. This excited in them femlings of the most dire resent¬ 
ment; stimulating to deeds of crutdty and murder, at once to repel 
the encroachment and to punish its authors Experience of the ut¬ 
ter futility of those means to accomplish these purposes, has never 
availed to repress their use, or to produce an acquiescence in the 
wmng. Even attempts to extend jurisdiction over a country, the 
right of soil in wiiich was never denied them, have ever given rise 
to the most lively a^prehens ons of their fatal consequences, and 
prompted to the employment of moans to thwart that aim. A-n In¬ 
dian sees no difference between the right of empire and the right of 
domain ; and just as little can he discriminate between the right of 
property, acquired by the actual cultivation of the earth, and that 
wliich arises from its appropriation to other uses. 

Among themselves they have lines of. demarkation-. which distin¬ 
guish' the territory of one, nation from that cf another; and these 
are of such binding authority, that a transgression cf them by neigh¬ 
boring Indians, leads invariably to war. In treaties of purchase, and 
other conventional airangeinents, made with thew by the whites, 
the validity of their rights to land, have bef'ii repeatedly recognized; 
and an infraction of those rights by the Anglo-Americans, encoun» 
ters opposition at its threshold. The history of every attempt to 
settle a wilderness, to which the Indian title was not previously ex¬ 
tinguished, has consequently been a history of plunder, conflagration 
and massacre. 

That the extension of white settlements into the Indian country, 
was the cause of the \yar of 1774, will be abundantly manifested by 
a recurrence to the early history of Kentucky; and a brief review 
of the circumstances connected with the first attempts to explore 
and make establishmeaits in it. For several reasons, these circum¬ 
stances merit a passing notice in this place. Redstone and Fori 
Pitt (now Brownsville and Pittsburgh) were for some time. the. 
principal points of embarkation foremigrants to that country ; many 
of whom were from the establishments which had been then not 
long made, on the Monongahela. The Indmns, regarding the set¬ 
tlements in North Western Virginia as the line from which swarm¬ 
ed the adventurers to Kentucky, directed their operations to prevent 
the success of these adventurers, as well against the inhabitants of 
the upper country, as against them. While at the same lime, in 
the efforts Avhich were made to com|rel the Indians to desist from 
farther opposition, the NortliWcstern\ irginiansfrequently comjiined 
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their forces, and acted in conjunction, the more certainly to accom¬ 
plish that object. In truth the war, which was then commenced, 
and carried on with but little intermission up to the' treaty of Fort 
Greenville in 17115 was a war in wiiich they were ecpially interested, 
having for its aim the indiscriminate destruction of the inhabitants 
of both those sections of country, as the means of preventing the 

farther extension of settlements by the whites. 

When Kentucky was first begun to be explored, it is said not to 
have been claimed in individual property by any nation of Indians. 
Its extensive forests, grassy plains and thick cane brakes, abounding 
with every variety of game common to such latitudes, were used as 
common hunting grounds, and considered by them, as open for all 
who chose to resort to them. The Cherokees, the Chicasaws, the 
Calaubas and the Chicamaugas, from the south east; and the Illi¬ 
nois, the Reorias, the Delawares, the Mingoes and Shawanees from 
the west, claimed and exercised equal rights and privileges within 
its limits. When the tribes of those different nations would how¬ 
ever meet there, frequent collisions would arise between them; and 
so deadly were the conflicts ensuing upon these, that, in conjunction 
with the gloom of its dense forests, they actiuired for it the impres¬ 
sive appellation of “the dark and bloody ground.” But frequent 
and deadly as may have been those conflicts, they sprang from some 
other cause, than a claim to exclusive property in it. 

In the summer of 1769, Daniel Boone, in company with John 
Finley (who had previously hunted through the country) and a few 
other men, entered Kentuck}’’, and travelled over much of its surface, 
without meeting with an Indian, until the December following. At 
this time Boone and John Steward (one of his companions,) while 
dn a hunting excursion, were discovered by a party of Indians, who 
succeeded in making them prisoners. After a detention of but few 
days, these men effected their escape; Sc returning to their old camp, 
found that it had been plundered, and their associates, either killed 
or taken into captivity. They were shortly after joined by a brother 
of Daniel Boone dnd another man, from North Carolina, who were 
so fortunate in wandering through the wilderness, as to discover the 
the only, though temporary residence of civilized man within several 
hundred miles. But the Indians had become alarmed for the pos¬ 
session of that country; and feariiig that if Boone and Steward 
should be suffered to e.scape to the settlements, they might induce o- 
Ihers to attempt its permanent occupancy, they sought with vigil¬ 
ance to discover and murder them. They succeeded in killing Stew¬ 
ard ; but Daniel Boone and his brother, then the only persons left (the 
man who came out with the younger Boone having b^n killed by a 
wolf,) escaped from them, and soon after returned to North Carolina. 

The Indians were not disappointed in their expectations. The 
description given, of the country by the Boones, soon led others to 
attempt its settlement; and in 1773, six families and about forty 
men, all under the guidance of Daniel Boone, conunenced their jgur- 
10 
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np}' lo Kentucky with a view of remaining’ there. Before they 
proceeded far, they were attacked in the rear by a party of Indians, 
who had been observing their movements; and who in the first fire 
Icilled six of the emigrants and dispersed their cattle. Notwithstan¬ 
ding that, in the engagement which ensued u])on this attack, the 
assailants were repulsed, yet the adventurers were so afflicted at the 
loss of their friends, and dispirited by such serious and early opposi¬ 
tion, that they abandoned their purpose for a time, and returned to 
the inhabited parts of Tenne^ssee. 

The Indians elated with their success in defeating'this first at¬ 
tempt at the settlement of Kentucky, and supposing that the route 
pursued by the party which they had driven back, would be the pass 
fot future adventurers, determined on guarding it closely, and check¬ 
ing, if possible, every similar enterprise. But while their attention 
was directed to this point, others found their way into the country 
by a different route and from a different direction. ‘ 

The Virginia troops, who had served in the Canadian war, had 
been promised a bounty in Western lands. INIany of them being, 
anxious to ascertain their value,, and deeming this a favorable period 
for the making of surveys, collected at Fort Pitt in the fall of 1773; 
and descending the Ohio river to its falls, at Louisville, proceeded 
from thence to explore the country preparatory to a perfection of theif 
.grants, 

About the same time too. General Thompson of Pennsylvania, 
commenced an extensive course of surveys, of the rich land on the 
North Fork of Licking ; and other individuals following his exam- 
pie, in the ensuing winter the cf)untry swarmed with land adven¬ 
turers and surveyors. So sensible were they all, that these .at¬ 
tempts to appropriate those lands to their own use, w'ould produce 
acts of hostility, that they went prepared to resist those acts ; and 
the first party who took up their abode in Kentucky, no sooner se^ 
lected a situation lor their residence, than they proceeded to erect a 
fort for their security.* The conduct of the Indians soon convinced 
them that their apprehensions were not ill founded ; and many of 
them, in consequence of the hostile movements -which were being 
made, and the robberies which were committed, ascended the Ohio 
liver to Wheeling. 

It is not known that any murders were done previously to this, 
and subsequently to the attack and repulse of the emigrants who 
were led on by Boone in 1773. This event happened on the tenth 
day of October; and it was in April of the ensuing year, that the 
land adventurers retired to Wheeling. In this interval of time, 
nothing could, perhaps, be done by the Indians, but make prepara- 

*This was done by a party of men from the Monongahela, under 
fhe guidance of James l larrod; by whom was built the first cabin 
for human habitancy ever erected in Kentucky. This was on tbe. i 
preseat site of Harrodsburg, 
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ion for hostilities in the spring. Indeed it very rarely hap¬ 
pens, that tlie Indians engage in active war during the w inter^ 
ind there is, moreover, a strong presumption, that they were • 
:or some time ignorant of the fact that there were adventur- 
3 rs in tlie country ; and consequently, they knew of no ob¬ 
ject there, on which their hostile intentions could operate.— 

Be this as it may, it is certain that, from the movements of 
the Indians at the close of the winter, the belief was general, 
that they were assuming a warlike attitude, and meditating a 
continuance of hostilities. War was certainly begun on their 
part, w hen Boone and his associates, were attacked and driven 
back to the settlements ; and if it abated for a season, that 
abatement was attributable to other causes, than a dispobitioii 
to remain quiet and peaceable, while the country was being 
occupied by the whites. 

If other evidence were wanting, to prove the fact that the 
war of 1774 had its origin in a determination of the Indians 
to repress the extension of white settlements, it could be 
found in the circumstance, that although it was terminated 
by the treaty with Lord Dunmore, yet it revived as soon as 
attenij)ts were again made to occupy Kentucky, ahd was con¬ 
tinued with increased ardour, ’till the victory obtained over 
them by .General Wayne. For, notwithstanding that in the 
struggle for American liberty, those Indians became the allies 
of Great Britain, vet w hen independence was acknowledged, 
and the English forces withdrawn from the colonies, hostili¬ 
ties were still carried on by tliem; and, as was then well un¬ 
derstood, because of the continued operation of those causes^, 
which produced the war of 1774. That the Canadian tra¬ 
ders and British emissaries, prompted the Indians to aggres¬ 
sion, and extended to them every aid which they could, t© 
render that aggression' more efl'ectually oppressive and over¬ 
whelming, is readily admitted. Yet this would not have led 
to a war, but for the encroachments which have been men¬ 
tioned. French influence, united to the known jealousy of 
the Natives, would have been unavailingly exerted to array 
the Indians against Virginia, at the commencement of Brad- 
dock’s war, but for the proceedings of the Ohio company, and 
the fact that the Pennsylvania traders represented the object 
of that association lobe purely territorial. And equally fruit¬ 
less would have been theix endeavor to involve them in a con- 
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test with Virginians at a later period, but for a like manifesta* 
tion of an intention to encroach on their domain. 

‘In the latter end of April 1774, a party of land adventur¬ 
ers, wJio had fled from the dangers which threatened them 
below, came in collision with some Indians, near the mouth 
ofCaptina, sixteen miles below Wheeling. A slight skirmish 
ensued, winch terminated in the discomflture of the whiles, 
notwithstanding they had only one man wounded, and one 
or two of the enemy were killed. About the same time, hap¬ 
pened the atlair opposite the mouth of Yellow creek; a 
stream emptying into the Ohio river from the north west, 
nearly midway between Pittsburg and Wheeling. 

In consequence of advices received of the menacing conduct 
of the Indians, Joshua Baker (who lived at this place) was 
preparing, together with his neighbors, to retire for safety, 
into some of the nearer forts, or to go to the older and more 
populous settlements, remote from danger. There was at 
that time a large party of Indians, encamped on both sides of 
Yellow creek, at its entrance into the river; and although in 
their intercourse at Baker’s, they had not manifested an in¬ 
tention of speedily commencing depredations, yet he deemed 
his situation in the iimnediate contiguity of them, as being 
far from secure, and \vas on the eve of abandoning it, when a 
party of whites, w'ho had just collected at his house, fired 
upon and killed some Indians, who were likewise there.— 
Among them were the brother and daughter of the celebrated 
chief, Logan.* 

In justification of this conduct it has been said, that on the 
preceding evening a squaw came over from the encampment 
and informed Mrs. Baker that the Indians meditated the mur¬ 
der of her family on the next day; and that before the firing 

^Thcre is .some difficulty in fixing on the precise time when these 
occurrences happened. Col. P^benezer Zane says tiia) they took 
place ill the latter part of April, and that : affair at Captina pro- 
ceded the one at Yellow creek a few days. John Sappington, who 
was of the party at Baker’s, and is said to be the one who killed 
Logan’s brother, says, the murders at that place occurred on the 24th 
of May, and that the skirmish at Captina was on the day Ixifore (2.3rd 
May.) Col. Andrevv Swearingen,apresbyterian gentleman of mncJi 
respectability, one of the early setilers near the Ohio above Wheel¬ 
ing, and afterwards intimate with those engaged at both places, says 
that tile disturbance opiwsite Yellow creek preceded the engagement 
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lit R ikcr’.s, two v'^anocs, containing Indians painted and armed 
ibr war, were seen to leave the opposite shore. Under these 
circnnistam c'?, an a})purently slight j)rovocation, and one, 
which would not perhaps liavebecn, otherwise heeded, produ¬ 
ced the fatal result. As the canoes approached the shore, 
the party iVoin Baker’s commenced firing on them, and not¬ 
withstanding the opposition made by thb Indians, forced them, 
to retire. 

An interval of quiet succeeded the happening of these 
events; but it was as the solemn stillness which precedes the 
eru'ption ol an eartliquake, when a volcanic explosion has 
given notice of its approach ;—rendered more awful by the 
uncertainty where its desolating influence would be felt. It 
wushowever, a stillness of but short duration. The gathering 
storm soon burst over the devoted heads of those, who had 
neglected to seek a shelter from its wrath. The traders in 
the Indian country were the first victims sacrificed on the al¬ 
tar of savage ferocity; and a general massacre of all the 
whites found among them, quickly followed. A young man, 
discovered near the falls of Muskingum and within sight of 
White Eyes town, was murdered, scalped; literally cut to 
pieces, and the mangled members of his body, hung up on 
trees. Wliite Eyes, a chief of tJie friendly Delaw'ares, hear¬ 
ing the scalp halloo, went out with a parly of his men; and 
Seeing what had been done, collected the scattered limbs of 
the young man, and buried them. On the next day, they 
were torn from the ground, severed into smaller pieces, and 
thrown dispersedly at greater distances from each other. 

at Captina, and that the latter, as was then generally understood, 
was caused by the conduct of tlie Indians, who had been at Yellow 
creek and were descending the river, exasperated at the murder of 
their friends at Baker’s. Mr. Benjamin Tomlinson, who was the 
brother in-law of Baker and living with him at the time, says that 
this circumstance. happened in May, but is silent as to the one at 
Captina. These gentlemen all agree in the fact that Logan’s peo¬ 
ple v\ere murdered at Baker’s. Indeed L(jgan himself charges it as 
having been done there. The statement of Sappington, that the 
murders wmre caused by the abusive epithets of Logan's brother and 
his taking the hat and coat of Baker’s brother in-law is confirnif^d 
by Col. vSuoaring>ni and others; who also say that for some days 
previous, the ueighlinvliood generally had been engaged in preparing 
to leave the country, inconsequence of the lueuaomg conduct of th^. 
ihdian^. 
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Apprized of impending danger, many of tlie inhabitants on 
the frontiers of North Western Virginia, retired into the in¬ 
terior, before any depredations were committed, in the upper 
country; some took refuge in forts wliich had been previous¬ 
ly built; whiie otliers, collecting together at particular houses, 
converted them into temporary fortresses, answering well the 
purposes of protection, to those who sought shelter in them. 
Fort Redstone, which had been erected after the successful 
expedition of General Forbes; and Fort Pitt, at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, afforded an 
asylum to many*. Several junvate forts were likewise estab¬ 
lished in various parts of thq (. ountry ;* and every thing which 
individual exertion could effect, to ensure protection to the 
border inhabitants, was done. 

Nor did the colonial government of Virginia neglect the 
security of her frontier citizens. When intelligence of the 
hostile diposition of the Natives, reached Williamsburg, the 
house of Burgesses was in session; and measures were im¬ 
mediately adopted, to prevent massacres, and to restore 
tranquillity. That these objects might be the more certainly 
accomplished, it was proposed by General Andrew Lewis 
(then a delegate from Ilottetourt,) to organize a force, suffi¬ 
cient to overcome all intermediate opposition, and to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. In accordance to this 
proposition, orders were issued by Governor Bumnore for 
raising the requisite number of troops, and for making other 
necessary preparations for the contemplated campaign ; the 
plan of which was concerted by the Governor, Gen. Lewis 
and Colonel Cliarles Lewis (then a delegate from Augusta.) 
But as some time must necessarily have elapsed before the 
consummation of the preparations wffiich were being made; 
and as much individual suffering might result from the de¬ 
lays unavoidably incident to the raising, equipping and or- 


■ fi w as then that Westfall’s and Casinoe’s forts were erected in 
Tygarl's valley,—Pricket's, on Pricket's creek,-Jackson’s on Ten 
Mil.', and Shepherd’s on Wheeling creek, a few miles above its 
mouth. There v/ere also others'established in various parts cf the 
country and on the hlonongahela and Ohio rivers. Nutter’s fort, 
near to^ Clarksburg, afforded protection to the inhabitants on the 
West Fork, from its source, to its conflil^nce Avith the Valley river; 
and to those who lived on Bnchannon and ..oi Hacker’s creek, as well 
as to tlie residents of its immediaie viciuiiy. 
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wanizing a large body of troops, it was deemed advisable to 
take some previous and immediate, step to prevent the inva¬ 
sion of exposed and defenceless portions of tbe country.— 
The best plan for the accomplishment of this object was lie- 
lieved to be, the sending of an advance army into the Indian 
country, of sutbeient strength to act offensively, before a con¬ 
federacy could be formed of the dilTerent tribes, and their 
combined forces be brought into the field. A sense of the 
exposed situation of their towns in the presence of an hos¬ 
tile armv, requiring the entire strength of every village for 
its. defence, would, it was supposed, call home those strag- 
gliiig'parties of warriors, by wdiich destruction is so certainly 
dealt to the helpless and unprotected. In conformity with ' 
this part of the pkifi of ojierations, four hundred men, to be 
detailed from the militia west of the mountains, were ordered 
to assemble at VVheeling as soon as practicable. And in the 
nu an time, lest the surveyors and land adventurers, who were 
then in Kentucky, might be discovered and fall a prey to the 
savages, Daniel Boone was sent by the Governor to the falls 
of Ohio, to conduct them home from thence, through tlie 
W'ildernes.s; the only practicable road to safety, the Ohio river 
lieing so effectually guarded as to preclude the hope of esca¬ 
ping up it. 

Early in .Tune, the troops destined to make an incursion 
into the Indian country, assembled at Wheeling, and being 
placed under th’o command of Colonel Angus' ■McDonald, 
descended the Ohio to the month of Captina. Debarking, at 
this place, from their boats and canoes, they took up their 
march to Wappatomica, an Indian tow n on the .Muskingum. 
The country through which the army bad to pass, was one un¬ 
broken forest, presenting many obstacles to its speedy advance; 
not the least of which was the difficulty of proceeding di¬ 
rectly to the point proposed. To obviate this, however, they 
wmre accompanied by three persons in the capacity of guides 
w'iiose knowledge of the woods, and familiarity with those 
natural indices, wdiich so unerringly mark the direction of the 
principal jioints, enabled them to pursue'the direct course.— 
When they had approached within six miles of the town, the 


*They were Jonathati Zane, Thomas NiohoDon and -Tady Kel¬ 
ly, A bettor woodsman than the first named of these tlireC;, per¬ 
haps never lived. 
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army encoitnlercd an opposition from a party of fifty or six'fy 
Indians lying m ambush ; and before these could be dislodg¬ 
ed, two \\ bites were Jiilled, and eight or ten Avounded;—one 
Inuian \yas killed, and several wounded. They then proceed¬ 
ed to W appatornica without I’urthcr molestation. 

^\1ien the army arrived at the town, it was found to be en¬ 
tirely deserted. Sujiposing that it would cross the river, the 
Indians had retreated to the opposite bank, and concealing 
thcinsehcs behind trees and fallen timber, were awaiting that 
movement in joyOal anticipation of a successful surprise.— 
riieir own an.xiety and the p-rudence of the commanding .of¬ 
ficer, however, frustrated that expectation. Several were dis- 
* coAered pee{)iug from their covert, Avatching the motion of 
the army; and Colonel 'McDonald, suspecting their object, 
and apprehensive that they w’ould recross the river and attack 
him ill the rear, stationed viJettes above and below, to detect 
any such purpose, and to apjirize him of the first movement 
tow ards cilecting it. Foiled by these prudent and precaution¬ 
ary measures and seeing tlieir town in possession of the 
enemy, with no prospect of Avresting it from them, ’tjll 
destruction would have done its work, the Indians sued for 
peace; and tlie commander of tlie expedition consenting to 
negotiate with them, if he could be .-issurcd of their sinceri¬ 
ty, five chiefs weresr-nt over as liostages, and the army them 
crossed the river, Avilh these in front. 

W hen a negotiation avos begun, the Indians asked, tliat 
one ol the hostages might be permitted to go and convoke 
the other chiefs, whose presence, it was alleged, would be 
•necessan- to the ratification of a peace. One was according¬ 
ly released ; and not returning at the time specified, another 
was then sent, who in like manner failed to return. Colonel 
McDonald, suspecting some treachery, marched forward to the 
next tOAvn, above Wappatomica, Avhere another slight engao-e- 
Tnent took place, in which one Indian was killed and one 
Whiteman Avounded. It Avas then.ascertained, that the time 
which should liave been spent in collecting the other chiefs, 
preparatory to negotiation, had been employed in remo'. ino' 
the ir old men, their women and children, together with what 
pronerty could be readily taken off. and for making prepara¬ 
tions for a combined attack on the Virginia troops. To pun¬ 
ish this dupliciu and to render peace really desirable, Col. 
McDonald binned then: towns and destroyed their crops; 
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and being tlien in want of provisions, retraced his steps to 
Wheeling, taking with him the three remaining hostages, who 
were then sent on to Williamsburg.* 

The inconvenience of supplying provisions to an army im 
the wilderness, was a serious obstacle to the success of ex¬ 
peditions undertaken against the Indians. The want of roads, 
at that early period, wdiicli would admit of transportation in 
wagons, rendered it necessary to resort to pack horses ; and 
such was at times the difficulty of procuring these, that, not 
unfrequently, each soldier had to be the bearer of his entire 
stock of subsistence for the whole campaign. When this 
was exhausted, a degree of suffering ensued, often attended 
with consequences fatal to individuals, and destructive to the 
objects of the expedition. In the present case, the army be¬ 
ing without provisions before they left the Indian towns, their 
only sustenance consisted of weeds, an ear of corn each day, 
and occasionally, a small quantity of venison : it being im¬ 
practicable to hunt game in small parties, because of the vigi¬ 
lance and success of the Indians, in watching and cutting off 
detachments of this kind, before they could accomplish their 
purpose and regain the main army. 

No sooner had the troops retired from the Indian country, 
than the savages, in small parties, invaded the settlements in 
different directions, seeking opportunities of gratifying their 
insatiable tliirst for blood. And although the precautions 
which had been taken, lessened the frequency of their suc¬ 
cess, yet they did not always prevent it. Persons leaving the 
forts on any occasion, were almost always either murdered 
or carried into captivity,—a lot sometimes worse than death 
itself. 

Perhaps the first of these incursions into North Western 
Virginia, after the destruction of the towns on the IMusking- 
um, w as that made by a party of eight Indians, at the head 
of w Inch was the Cayuga chief Logan.| This very celebrated 

*Jolui llargus, a private in Capt. Cresap’s company, whilesta- 
tioned as a vidette below .the main army, observed an Indian sev¬ 
eral times raising his head above his blind, and looking over the 
river. 'Cliarging his ritie with a second hall, he fired, and both l)ul- 
lets passed th rough the neck of the Indian, who was found next day 
and scalped by Idargus. 

t I..ogan was the son of Shikellemus, a celebrated chief of the 
Cayuga nation, who dwelt at Sliamokin, and always attached to the 
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Indian is represented as having hitherto, observed towards 
the whites, a course of conduct by no means in accordance 
v/ith the malignity and steadfast implacability which influen¬ 
ced Jiis red brethren generally; but was, on the contrary, 
distinguished by a sense of humanity, and a just abhorrence 
ot those cruelties so frequently inflicted on the innocent and 
unoflending, as well as ii])on those who were really obnoxious 
to savage enmity. Such indeed were the acts of beneficence 
which characterised him, and so great his partiality for the 
English, that the finger of his brethren would point to his 
cabin as the residence of Logan, ‘^the friend of white men.” 
“ In the course of the French war, he remained at home, idle 
^and inactive;” opposed to the interference of his nation,‘-an 
advocate for peace.” ^Vhen his family fell before the fury of 
exasperated men, he felt himself impelled to avenge their 
deaths; and exchanging the jnpe of peace, for the tomahawk 
of wdr, became active in seeking opportunities to glut his 
vengeance. With this object in view', at the head of the i>arty 
which has been mentioned, he traversed the country from the 
Ohio to the West Fork, before an opportunity was presented 
him of achieving any mischief. Their distance from what 
was supposed would be the theatre of war^ had rendered the 
inhabitants of that section of country, comparatively inatten¬ 
tive to their safety; Relying on the expectation that the fust 
blow would be struck on the Ohio, and that they would have 
suificient notice of this to prepare tor their ovvn security, be¬ 
fore danger could reach them, many had continued to per¬ 
form the ordinary business of their farms. 

On the l^th day of July, as William Robinson, Thomas 
llellen and Coleman Brown were pulling flax in a field oppo¬ 
site the mouth of Simpson’s creek, Logan and his party ap¬ 
proached unpcrceived and fired at thei’n. Browm fell instantly ; 
his body perforated by several balls; and llellen and Robin- 


English, w'as of much service to them on many occasions. After 
the close of Dunmore’s war, Logan became gloomy and melancholy, 
drank freely and manifested symptoms of mental derangement. He 
remained some time at Detroit, and while there, his conduct and 
expressions evinced a weariness of the w'orld. Life he said had 
become a burden to him, he knew no more w'hat pleasure was, and 
thought it had been better if he had never existed. In this dis- 
ponding and disconsolate eA)ndition he left Detroit, and on his way 
between that place and Miami, is said to have been murdered. 
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eon uiiscallied, sought safety in flight, Hellen being then an 
old man, was soon overtaken and made ca^itive; but Robin¬ 
son, with the elasticity of youth, ran a considerable distance 
before he was taken; and but for an untoward accident might 
have eflected an escape. Believing that he was outstripping 
his pursuers, and anxious to ascertain the fact, he looked over 
his shoulder, but before he discovered the Indian giving chase, 
lie ran with such violence against a tree, that he fell, stunned 
by the shock and lay powerless and insensible. In this situ¬ 
ation he was secured with a cord ; and when he revived, wag 
taken back to the place where the Indians had Ilellen in cou- 
finement,‘and where lay the lifeless body of Brown. 
then set olf to their towns, taking with them a horse w'hich 
belonged to Hellen. 

When they had approached near enough to be distinctly 
heard, Logan (as is usual with them after a successful scout,) 
gave the scalp halloo, and several warriors came out to meet 
them, and conducted the prisoners into the village. Here 
they passed through the accustomed ceremony of running the 
gauntlet; but with far difierent fortunes. Robinson, having 
been previously instructed by Logan (who from the time hq 
made him his prisoner, manifested a kindly feeling towards 
him,) made his way, with but little inten’U|)tion, to the coun¬ 
cil house; but poor Hellen, from the decrepitude of age, and 
hi.s ignorance of the fact that it was a place of refuge, was 
sadly beaten before he arrived at it; and when he at length 
came near enough, he w as knocked down with a war club, 
before he could enter. After he had fallen, they continued 
to beat and strike him with such unmerciful severity, that he 
w'ould assuredly have fallen a victim to their barbarous usage, 
but that Robinson (at some peril for the interference) reach¬ 
ed forth his hand and drew him within the sanctuary. When 
he had however, recovered from the effects of the violent 
beating which he liad received, he was relieved from the ap¬ 
prehension of farther suffering, by being adopted into an Indian 
family. 

A council was next convoked to resolve on the fate of Robinson; 
and then arose in his breast, feelings of the most anxious inquietude. 
Logan assured him, that he should not be killed; but the council 
appeared determined that he should die, and he washed to the stake. 
L(^an then addressed them, and with much vehemence, insisted 
that Robinson too should be spared; and had the eloquence display¬ 
ed on that occasion been less than Logan is believed to have pos.sess- 
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ed, it is. by no means Avonderftil that he appeared to Robinson (as he 
afterwards said) the most jiowerful orator he ever licard. But com¬ 
manding as his eloquence might have been, it seems not to have 
prevailed with the council; for Logan had to interpose otiierwise 
than by argument or entreaty, to succeed in the attainment of his 
object. Enraged at the pertinacitv Avith which the life of Robinson 
was sought to be taken, and recldcss of tiie consequences, he drew 
the tomahaAvk from his belt, and severing the cords which bound 
the devoted victim to the stake, led him in triumph, to the cabin of 
an old squaw, by whom he was inmiediately adopted. 

After this, so long as Logan remained in the town where Robin¬ 
son was, he was kind and attentive to him; and when preparing to 
.go again to war, got him to write the letter which was afterwards 
found on Holstein at the house of a Mr. Robertson, whose family 
were all murdered by the Indians. Robinson remained with his 
adopted niother, until he was redeemed under the treaty concluded 
at the close of the Dunmore campaign. 





Chapter VIF 


Whfin infoTmation of tlie liostile deportment of tlie Indians 
carried to Williamsburg, Col. Charles Lewis sent a messenger with 
the intelligence to Capt. John Stuart, and requesting of him, to aptr 
prize the inhabitants on the Greenbrier river thaf'an immediate wat 
was anticipated, and to send out scouts to watcli the warrior’s paths 
beyond the settlements. The vigilance and activity of Capt. Stu¬ 
art, were exerted with some siicee.ss, to prevent the re-exhibition of 
those scenes which had been previously witnessed on Muddy creek 
and in the Big Levels: but they could not avail to repress them al¬ 
together. 

In the course of the preceding spring, some few individuals had 
h6gun to make improvements on the Kenhawa river below the Great 
Falls; and some land adventurers, to examine and survey portions 
of the adjoining country. To these men Capt. Stuart despatched 
an express, to inf nm them that apprehensions were entertained of 
immediate irruptions beinginade upon the frontiers by the Indians^ 
pnd advising tiiem to remove liom the posU^on which they then oc¬ 
cupied; as from its exposed situation, without great vigilance and 

alertness, they must necessarily fall a prey to the savages. 

When the'express arrived at the cabin of Walter Kelly, twelve 
miles Ijelow the falls, Capt. John Field of Culpepper (who had been 
in active service during the French war, and was then engaged in. 
making surv'ey^s,) was there with a young Scotchman and a negro 
woman. Kelly with g*Teat prudence, directly sent his family to 
Greenbrier, under the care of a younger brother. But Capt. FieJ(L 
considering the apprehension as groundle.ss, determined on remain¬ 
ing with Kelly, who from prudential motives did not wish to sub¬ 
ject him.self to observation by mingling Avith others.* Left with no 
persons but the Scotchman and negro, they were not long permitted 
to doubt the reality of those dangers, of which they had been fore- 
warned by Capt. Stuart, 

* He is said to have committed some offence, in the upper part of 
South Carolina, which rendered him obnoxious to the laws of that 
colony, and to evade the punishment for which, he had fled to the 
wilderness and taken up his abode in it. 

11 
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Very soon after Kelly’s family fed left, the cabin, and tvliile yel 
\vitliin hearing of it, a party of Indians apiM'oached, nnj iv .d, 
near to Kelly and Field, who were engaged in drawing i. a, in r ^ . 
from a tan trough in the yard. The first iniimatiun which Field |i 
had of their approach waS the discharge of several guns and the fall ; 
of Kelly. He then ran briskly towards the he-u-'c to get pess? ssiou 
of a gun^ but recollecting that it wa.s ihileaded, he chatigi d ids i 
course, atrd sprang into a cornfield v. Inch screened him fnan the ob- | 
serration of the Indians ; who, supposing that he had taken shelter 11 
in the*cabin, rushed immediately into it. Here they fiiund the < 
Scotchman and the negro woman, the latter of whom they killed ; ; 

and making prisoner of the young man, relumed and scalped Kelly. 

AVhen Kelly’s family reached the Greenbrier settlement, they |c 
mentioned their fears fur the fate of those whom they had left on the [ < 
Kenhawa, not doubting but that the guns which they heard soon af¬ 
ter leaving the house, had been discharged at them by Indians. I 
Capt. Stuart, with a promptitude which must ever command admi- , 
ration, exerted himself elfcctually to raise a volunteer corps, and J 
proceed to the scene of action, with the view of ascertaining whether 11 
the Indians had been there; and if they had, and he could m^et {( 
with tfiem, to endeavor to punish them f(;r the outrage, and thus o 
prevent the repetition of similar deeds of violence. 1 

They hhd not however gone far, before they were met by Capt. * 
Field, whose appearance of itself fully told the tale of woe. He i 
had ran upwards of eighty miles, naked except liis shirt, and with- i 
out food; hislxidy nea.riy e.vhausted by fatigue,anxiety and hunger, ^ 
and his limbs greviou.sly lacerated with briers and brush. Captain 
Stuart, fearing lest the success of the Indians might induce thenrto 
push immediately for th^ setllemculs, tliojiglit proper to return and | 
prepare fi;r that event. ^ 

I:i a few weeks after this another party of Indians came to the I 
settlement on Miiddy creek, and as if a certain fatality attended th ' 
Ktdly's, they alone fedl victims to the incursion. As the daughter 
of Walter Kelly was walking h.er uncle (wlio Itfid conducted 
the family from the Kenhawa) sortie dista' from the house, wliich 
had been converted into a temporary fort, and in wliich lluy lived, 
they were discovered and fired upon; the latter was killed and scaJ])- 
ed, and the former being overtaken in her flight, was carried into 
captivity. 

After tlie murder of Brown, and the taking of Hellen and Rolrin- 
son, the inhabitants on the Moiiongabela and its upper branebos, 
alarmed for their safety, retired into fiirts. But in the eimiipg fSep- 
temlrer, as Josiah Pjicket and Mrs. Susan Ox, who had left Prick¬ 
et’s furl for the purj^ of driving up their cows, were returning in 
the evening they ^ P^^rty of Indians, who haci 

been drawn to the jidthby the tinkling of the cowbell. Pcickelwae 
killed and scalped, and Mrs. Ox taken prisoner. 
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U was ill the cjurseof this season, that Lewis VYefsel first gave 
|M\iiiiiso i.l‘ ihat daring- and discretion, which were so fully developed 
in his matiirer years, and which rendered him among the most for- 
Uinate and successful oi'' Indian combatants. Wlicn about fourteen 
years old, he and his brother .Jacob, (still younger) were discovered 
3 jiae distance from the liousc, by a party of Indians, who liad been.' 
prowling through the settlements on the Ohio river, with the expec- 
laiiun of fortunately meeting with some opportunity of taking scalps 
ar making prisoners. As the boys wc^ro at some-distance from them., 
irid in a situation too open to admit of their being approached with- 
mt p; reviving those w ho should advance towards them, tl^e Indiains- 
letonuiiioj Oil shooting the larger one, lest his greater activity might 
f'nabio him to escape. A shot was accordingly discharged at him, 
which, partially taking etiect and removing a portion of his breast 
yjiic, so far dcjirived him of his wonted pow trs. that he was easily 
overtaken ; and both he and his brother were made prisoners. The 
Irulian.s imin.-iJkiiely directed their .steps towards their towns, and 
lia-/ing travelled about twenty miles beyond the Ohioriverj encamp 
9d at the Big Lie!c,on thG waters of hlcMahon’s creek, oh (he sec¬ 
ond night aiu r they liad set olT. When they had finished eating, 
the Indiana laid down, without confining the boys as on the prece 
ding night, and soon fell to sleep. After making some little move- 
m8nt.s to test the soundness of their repose, Lewis whispered te his 
lirother that he must get up and go heme with him; and after some 
hesitation on the part of Jacob, they arose and set ofif. Upongetting 
about 100 yards from the camp, Lewis stopped, and telling his bro¬ 
ther to await there, returned to theljamp and brought from thence a 
pair of ra'.icasons i^r each of them. He then observed, that ho 
would again go back and get his father’s gun; this ii«soon eiTecled., 
and they then ccnimenced their journey home. The moon shining 
brightly, they were easily able to disiingiiish the trail which they 
had made in going out; but had not however pursued it far, bofoto 
they heard the Indians coming in pursuit of them. So soon as Lewis 
perceived by the sound of their voices that they were approaching 
tolerably near .to them. Ire led his brother aside from the path, and 
squatting down, concealed themselves ’till their pur-suers had passed 
them; when they again commenced travelling and in the rear di the 
Indians. Not overtaking the boys as swn as was expected, those 
v.-lio !i;ul been sent after them, began to retrace their steps. Ex¬ 
pecting this, the boys were watclitul of every noise or object before- 
them, and when they heard the Indians returning, again secreted 
IhemselYCs in the bushes, and escaped observation. They were 
Uioii tbll(?tved by two, ef the party .who-had made them prisoners, 
on hor5ebac!<; but liy practising the same stratagem, they eluded 
liiom also.; and on the next day reached the Ohio river opposite to 
Wheeling. Apprehensive that it would be dangerous to apprize 
those on the opposite side of the river of their situation, by halloo- 
'ing, I^ewis set himself to work as silently, and yet as expeditiously 
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possible, and witli the aid of his little brother, soon completed a 
raft on which they safely crossed the Ohio; and made their way 
home. 

Tliat persons, should, by goin^ out from the forts, when the In¬ 
dians were so generally watching around them, expose th'emselvei 
to captivity or death, may at first appear strange and astonisliing. 

But wlien the mind reflects on the n^lious and irksome conflnemerity 
which they were compelled to undergo; the aljscnee of the com- 
Ibrts, and frequently, of tlie necessaries of life, coupled with an over¬ 
weening attachment to the enjoyment of forest scenes and forest, 
pastimes, it will perhaps be matter of greater astonishment that, ; 
they did not more frequently forego the security of a fortress, for ' 

the uncertain enjoyment of these comforts and necessaries, and the ] 
doubtful gratification of this attachment. Accustomed as they had i 
been free to come and free to go,” tliey could not brook the res¬ 
traint under which they were placed; and ratlier than cliafe and 
pine in unwilling confinement, would put themselves at hazard, that ' 

they might revel at large and wanlou in the wilderness. Deriving | 

their sustciui’ice chiefly from the woods, the strong arm of necessity ] 
led many to tempt the perils which environed them; while to the ! 
more chivalric and adventurous •'*' the danger’s self were lure alone.” 
The quiet and stillness which reigned around, even when the ene- ‘ 
'"^my were lurking nearest and in greater numbers, inspired many too, ) 
with tlie delusive hope of e.\emption from risk, not uufrequently tho ] 
harbinger of fatal consequences. It seemed indeed, impracticable at 
first to realize the existence of a danger, which could not be perceiv¬ 
ed. And not until taught by reiterated sufl'ering did they juopeply ^ 
ajipreciate the perilous situation of those, wdio vyu iired beyond the ^ 
w^alls of their/orts. .But this state of things was i f short duration. | 
The preparations, which were necessary to be nnuh' for the' iirujec- ' 
ted campaign into tin; Indian country, were cotiiplelcd; and to re- ’ 
sist this threatened invasion, required the cancentrated exertions of ‘ 
•all the'ir warriors. ^ 

Tho army destined for this expedition, was compased of volunteers ' 

and militia, chiefly from the counties west of the Blue ridge, and con- ,, j 
sisted of two divisions. The northern division, comprehending the 
troops, collected in l^rederick, Dunmore,^ and tl:e adjacent counties. ' 
was to be commanded by Lord Dunmore, in person; and the south¬ 
ern, comprising the dillerent companies ra:-,r a in Botetourt, Augusta- 1 
and the adjoining counties cast of the Blue rid^e, w'as lobe led on by ’ 

Den. Andrew Lewis. These two divisions. ]:roceeding by diftereut ' 

routes, were to form a junction at the mouth of the Big- Kenhawa, ’ 

and from thence j)enetrate the country norili west of tlie Ohio river, • 

as far as the season would admit of their going; and destroy all the 
Indian towns and villages wh.ich they could reach. i 

About the first of September, the troops placet! under the cbriK J 

* iS'oty Slienaudca!?. 
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Luaiul oi' Gcu. liCwis rendezvousod at Camp Unioa (how Lewis- 
burgr) and consisted of turn rofriments, commanded by Col. William 
Fleming of Hotetomtand Col. Charles Lewis of Augusta, and con¬ 
taining about four hundred men each. At Camp L'nion they were 
joined by an independent volunteer company under Col. John Field 
of Culpepper; a company from Bedford under Capt. Buford and 
two from the Holstein settlement (now Washington county) under 
Capts. I'ivan Shelby and J larbert. These three latter companies 
were part (•! the forces to be led on by Col. Christian, who was like¬ 
wise to join tlie two main divisions of the army at Point Pleasant, 
sf) soon as the other companies of his regiment could be assembled. 
The force under Gen. Lewis, having been thus augmented to eleven 
hundred men, commenced its march for the mouth of Kenhawa on 
the lllh of September 1774. 

h rom Camp Union to the paint proposed for the junetion of the 
iDithern and southern divisions of the army, a distance of one hun¬ 
dred and sivty miles, the intermediate country was a trackless forest, 
so rugged and nu)'intainou.=< as to render the progress of the army, 
at once, tedious and lalwriou.s. Under the guidance of Capt. Mat- 
thow Arhnckle, they iiowev^er, succeeded in reaching the Ohio river 
after a march ut nineteen days; and fixed their encampment on the 
point of land immediately braw^ that river and the Big Kenhawa. 
Thepnn’isions and ammunition, transported on packhorses, and the 
beeves in droves, arrived soon after. 


When the army was preparing to leave Camp Union, there was 
for a while some reluctance manifested on the part of Col. Field to 
submit U) tlie command of Gen. Imwis. This proceeded from the 
fact, that in a former military service, he had been the senior of Gen.- 
Lewis; and from the circumstance.that the company led on by him 
were Independent Volunteers, not raised in pursuance of the orders 
of Governor Dumnorc, but brought into the field by his own exer¬ 
tions, after his escape from the Indians at Kelly’s. These circum¬ 
stances induced him to separate his men from the main lx)dy of the 
arrny on its march, und to take a difibrent way from the one pursued 
by it.—depending on his own knowledge of the country to lead them 
a practicable route to the river. 

While thus detached from the forces under Gen. Lewis, two of 
his men (Clay and Coward) who were out hunting and at some lit¬ 
tle distance from each otlier, came near to where two Indians were 
concealed. Seeing Clay only, and supposing him to be alone, one of 
them fired at him; and running up toscalp.him as befell, wa.s him¬ 
self shot by Coward, who was then about 100 yards off. The other 
Indian ran oil unarmed, and made his escape. A bundle of ropes 
found where Clay was killed,induced the belief that it was the ob¬ 
ject of these Indians to steal horses;—it is not however improbable,- 
that they had been observing the progress of the army, and endca- 
vgring to ascertain its numbers. Col. Field, fearing that he miglr^i 
U* 
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encounter a party of the enemy in anilHisl!, redoubled liis vig¬ 
ilance'’till he again joined General Lewis; and the utmost 
concert and harmony then prevailed in the whole army. 

When the Southern division arrived at Point Pleasant, 
Governor Dnnmore v.ith the forces under his command, had 
not reached there; and unable to account for his failure to 
form the preconcerted junction at tliat place, it was deemed 
advisable to await that event; as by so doing, a better op¬ 
portunity would be afforded to Col. Christian of coming up, 
with that portion of the army, which was then with him.— 
Meanwhile General Lewis, to learn the cause of the delay 
of the Northern division, despatched runners by land, in the 
direction of Fort Pitt, to obtain tidings of Lord Dunmore, 
and to communicate them to him immediately. In their ab¬ 
sence, however, advices were received from his Lordship, 
that he had determined on proceeding across the country, 
directly to tlieShawanee towns; and ordering General Lewis 
to cross the river, inarch forward and form a junction witii 
him, near to them. These advices were received on the 9th 
of October, and preparations vi||re immediately begun to be 
made for the transportation of the troops over the Ohio river. 

Early on the morning of Monday the tenth of that month, 
two soldiers left the camp, and proceeded u]) the Ohio river, 
in quest of deer. When they had progressed abor.t two 
miles, they unexpectedly came in sight of a large number of 
Indians, rising from tlieir encampment, and who discovering 
the two hunters fired upon them and killed one;—the other 
escaped nnlinrt, and running briskly to the camp, communi¬ 
cated the intelligence, ‘■'•that he had seen a body of the enemi’, 
aovering four acres of ground as closely as they could stand 
by the side of each other.” The main part of the army 
was immediately ordered out under Colonels Charles Lewis,• 
xmd "William Fleming; and having formed into two lines. 


‘ Few officers were ever more, or more deservedly, endeared to 
tJiose under tlfeir command than Col. Charles Lews. In the many 
tjkirmishes, which it was his C)rtune to liave, with the Indians he 
was uncommonly successful; ,and in the various scenes of life, thro’ 
which ho passed, his conduct was invariably marked by the distin¬ 
guishing characteristicks of a mind, of no ordinary stamp. Ilis early 
tall on this bloody field, was severely felt during the wliole engage¬ 
ment; and to it has been attributed the partial advantages gained by 
the Indian army near the commencement of the action. When the 
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ihev proceeded about four hundred yardi, when they liiet the 

Indians, and the action coruiiK'iicod. ‘ ' ■ 

At the first onset, Colonel Cn:irles Lewis hvaving fallen, and 
Colonel Fleming being wounded, both lines gave way and 
were retreating briskly towards the camp, when they were 
met by a reinforcement under Colonel f ield,^ and r.dhed. 
'J’iie engagement then became general, and was sustained 
witu the most obstinate fury on- both sides. The Indians per¬ 
ceiving tliat the ‘Dug of war” had come, and determined 
on atfordingthe Colonial army no chance of escape, if victo¬ 
ry should declare for them, formed aline extending acrossthe^ 
point, from the Ohio to the Kenhawa, and protected in fronts 
by logs and fiiUeii timber. In this situation they maintained 
the contest with unabated vigor, from sunrise 'till towards the 
close of evening; bravely and successfully resisting every 
ciiarge which was made on thern^ and withstanding the impet¬ 
uosity of every onset, with the most invincible hrmness, until 
a fortunate movement on the part of the\ irginia troops, de¬ 
cided the day^ 

Some short distance ul)oy|tt^ie entrance of the Kenhawa 
river into Oiiio, there is a stream, called Crooked creeii, emp¬ 
tying into the former of these, from the Nortii east, who.'^o 
banks arc tolerably higli, and were then covered with a thick 
and luxuriant growth of weeds. Seeing the impracticability 
of dislodging the Indians, by the most vigorous attack, and^ 
sensible of tiie great dangi'r, v.'hich must ;;rise to his army, if 
the contest were not decided before night. General Lewis 
detached the three comp.mies which were commanded by 
Captains Isaac Shelby, George ?datthews, and John. Stuart, 
with orders to proceed up the KenhaWa river, and Crooked 
creek under cover of the banks and weeds, ’till they should 


An active, enterprising and meritorious ofTicer, who had been m 
service in Braddock s war. and prahtvod by his experience of the In¬ 
dian mode t)f lighting. His death checked Lr a time the ardor of 
his troops, and spread a gl.Kan over the countenances of those, who 
had accompanied him on this campaign. - 


fhtal hall ste.'.ck him, he fell at the root of a tree; from Whence he 
was carried toisis tent, a<j:ainst Ills wish,by Capt. A’i m. Morrow and 
a Mr. Bailey, of Captain Paul s company, and died in a few hours 
aflorvvards. hi reme nimance of his great worth, the legislature 
named the county oi Lewis alter liuu. 
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pass some distance beyond llie enemy; wJien they were to 
emerge from their covert,* march downward towards the point 
and attack the Indians in their rear. The manceuvre llnis 
jiianned, was promptly executed, and save a decided victory 
to the Colonial army. I’lie Indians finding themselves sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly encompassed between two armies, &. 

doubting but that m tlieir rear, was the looked for rein¬ 
forcement under Colonel Christian, soon gave wav, and about 
■sun down, commenced a precipitate retreat across tlie Ohio, 
to tiicir towns on the Scioto. 

Some short time after the battle had ended, Colonel Chris¬ 
tian arrived with the troops which he had collected in the 
settlements on Lie Holstein, and relieved the anxiety of many 
who were disposed to believe tlie retreat of the Indians to be 
only a feint; and that an attack would be again speedily 
made by them, strengthened and reinforced bv tho‘;e of the 
enemy who had been observed during the engagement, on 
the opposite side of the Ohio and Kenhawa rivers. But these 
had been most probably stationed tlicre, in r.nticipation of 
v.cory, to prevent the Virgniiajoops from eflecting a retreat 
across those rivers, (the only possible chance of escaite, had 
they been ovcrpowcretl by tlie enemy in their front and the 
loss sustained by t.ie hidKins v. as too great, and the'prospect 
Ota but.er .ortunc, too gloomy and i.nproniising, for iliein to 
enter again into an engagement. Dispirited by the bloody 
repulse with ivhich.they had mot, they hastened to llieir towns, 
better disposed to purchase security from farther hostilities 

‘ "‘‘li an army whose 

stiengtli and |,rowess, they had already tested; and found 
superior to llicir own,. Thevictory indeed,was decisive, and 
inany advantages were obtained by it; but tlicy were not 
cheaply bought. I he Virginia army sustained, in this en¬ 
gagement, a loss of seventy-five killed, and one hundred and 
loity wounded. About one fifth of the entire number of the 
troops. 

Among the slain were Colonels Lewis and Field; Cap- 
tams Buford, Morrow, Wood, Cundifl; Wilson, and Kobert 
McClannahan; and Lieutenants. Allen, Goldsby and Dillon, 
wi h some other sitb.allerns. Tim loss of the enemy coald 
not be ascertained. On the morning after the action. Colonel 
Cliristian marched his men over the battle ground and found 
twenty-one of tlio Indians lying dead; and tn elve otheis 
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Vere afterwards discoveretj, where they had been attempted 
o be concealed under some old logs and brush. 

From the great facility with which the Indians either carry" 
>tf or conceal their dead, it is always difficult to ascertain the 
number of their slain •, and hence arises, in some measure 
:he disparity between their known loss and that sustained by 
:heir opponents in battle. Other reasons for this disparity, ard 
;o be found in their peculiar mode of warfare, and in the fact, 
Jiat they rarely continue a contest, when it has to be main- 
:ained with the loss of their warriors. It w'ould not be easy 
otherwise to account for the circumstance, that even when 
signally vainpiished, the list of their slain does not, frequently,- 
appear more than half as great, as that of .the victors. In 
tliis particular instance, many of the dead were certainly thrown 
into the river.^ 

Nor could the number of the enemy engaged, be ever as¬ 
certained. Their army is known to have been composed of 
warriors from the dilferent nations, north of the Ohio; and 
to have comprised the flower of the Shawanee, Delaware, 
MiiigOi Wyandotte and Cayuga tribes ] led on by men, whose 
names were not unknown to fame,* and at the head of whom 
was Cornstalk, Sachem of the Shawanees, and King of the 
Northern confederacy. 

This distiimuishcd chief and consummate warrior, proved 
hlm.seir on that day, to be justly entitled to the prominent 
station which he occupied. Ills plan of alternate retreat cy 
i^ttack, was well conceived, and occasioned the principal loss 
■sustained by the-whites. If at any time his warriors were 
believed to waver, bis voice could be heard above the dm ot 
^rms. excl-aimingin his native tongue, ‘‘Be strong! Be strong;” 
•and when one near him, by trepidation and reluctance to 
proceed to the charge, evinced a dtistardly disposition, fear- 
•ing the example might have a pernicious influence, with one 
blow of the tomahawk lie severed his skull. It was perhaps 
u solitary instance in which terror predominated. Never 
did men exhibit a more conclusive evidence of bravery, in, 
making a charge, and fortitude in withstanding an onset, 
than did these undisciplined soMiers of the forest, in the 

were Redhawk, a Delaware chief —Scoppath^, a Mrngn, 
— Ellinipsico, a Shawanee, and son lo Cornstalk,—JhiyawcK;, a 
Wyandotte, and Luyran, a Cayuga. 
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field at Point Pleasant. Such too was the good conduct of 
tiiose who composed the army of Virginia, on that occasion; 
and such the noble bravery of many, that liigli expectations 
were entertained of their future distinction. Nor were those 
expectations disappointed, in the various scenes throitgh 
whicii they subsequently passed, the pledge of after eminence 
then given, was fully redeemed ; and the names of Shelby, 
Ocimpbell, Matthews, Fleming, .Moore, and others, tlieir coni- 
})alriots in arms on the memorable tenth of October, 177-J, 
have been inscribed in brilliant cluuacters on the roll of 
fame.* 

Having buried tlic dead, and made every arrangement o4' 
wliich their situation admitted, for the comfort of tlie woun¬ 
ded; entrenchments were thrown up, and the army commen¬ 
ced Its march to torm a junction with the northern division, 
under Lord Dunmbre. Proceeding by the way of the Salt 
ijicks; General Lewis pressed forward with astonishing rapidi¬ 
ty (considering that the march was through a trackless desert;) 
blit before he had gone far, an express arrived from Dunmore, 
with orders to return immediately to the mouth of the Big 
Keniiawa. Suspecting the integrity of hisLor iship's motives, 
and urged by the advice of his officers generally, General 


^-The following gentlemen, with others of high reputulion in pri¬ 
vate hte, woie officers in the battle at Point Pleasant. Gen. fsaae 
iS.ielby.^the first governor ot Kentucky, and afterwards, secretary cf 
war;—Gen. William Campbell and Col. John Campbell, heroes of 


of thf* 
confi- 


", . ... wui. uuim v.ai»u(;oen, xjcj 

Kings mounlum and Long Island;—Gen. Evan Shelby, one 
mostluvored citizens of JVnnrssee, often honored witli the'eonn- 
dence ot that state;—Col. \V illiam Fleming, an active governor of 
Virginia during the revolutionary war;—Gen. Andrew Moore of 
Jtockbridge, tlie only man ever elected by Virginia, from iKecoua- 
tiy west ut the Blue ridge, to the senate of the United States;— 
Gol. John Stuart, of Greenbrier;-Gen.Tate,of Washingtoneoim- 
Oj V irginiaCol. \\illiara McKee, of Lincoln coimty, Kontuc.ky; 
—GoJ. John Steele, since a governor of i\Iississinpi territory;—Col 
Cnarl^ Cameron, of Catli;—Gen. Bazalcel Wells, of Oifio; and 
Gen George Matthews, a distinguished officer in the war of the 
revolution, the hero of Brandywine, Germantown, and of Guilford; 

a goyerncr of Georgia, and a senator from tiiat slate in the con- 
gi-ei«ot the United Stales. The salvation of the Ameriean army 
ut Germantown, is ascribed, in Johnstone's life of Gen. Green, to tiie 
bravery and pod conduct of two regiments, one of wJiicii was com¬ 
manded by Genera], then Col. Maniicws. 
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^ewis refused to obey tliose orders; and continued to ad¬ 
vance Hill he AVi'.s met, (at Kilkenny creek, and in sight of an 
Indian village, Vv iiich its inhabitants had just iired and desert- 
by the Governor, (aceoinpanied by Wiiite Eyes,) \vh© 
inforraed liini, that he was negotiating a treaty of peace 
^vhifh would vsnperscde the necessity of the fnrtlier move¬ 
ment of the Suithern division, and repeating the order for its 

rem;at. 

Tile army under General Lewis had endured many priva¬ 
tions and scifercd many hardships. They had encountered a 
ravage enemy in great force, and purchased a victory with thc^ 
blood of 1 heir friends. When arrived near to the goal of 
their anaious wishes, and with nothing to prevent the accom¬ 
plishment of the object of the campaign ; they received tlrosc 
orders widi evident chagrin ; and did not obey them without 
murmuring. Having, at his own request, been introduced 
severally to the officers of that division ; complimenting them 
for their gallantry and good conduct in the late engagement, 
and assuring them of his high esteem, Lord Dunmore return-^, 
ed to .his camp; and General Lewis commenced his retreat. 

If before tlie oiiening of this campaign, the belief was 
prevalent, that to the conduct of emissaries from Great Brit¬ 
ain, ’oecauso of the contest then waging between her and lier 
American colouio.s, the Indian depredations of year, w ere* 
mainly aUributable; that belief had become more genera}, 
and had received strong confirmation, from the more porten¬ 
tous aspect which that contest had assumed, prior to the bat¬ 
tle at Point Pleasant. I'he destruction of the tea at Boston 
had taken place in the Marcli preceding. The Boston Port 
BUl^ the signal for actual conflict between the cofonies and 
niother country, had been received early in ,’\iay. The house 
of Jbirgesses in Virginia, being in session at the time, recom- 
incndefi that the first of June, the day on which that bill was 
to go into operation, be observed throughout the colony as 
a dav of fasting, humiliation and prayer, imploring the divine 
^ interposition to avert the heavy calamity which threatened 
* destructi(ni to their civil rights, and the evils of a civil war.” 
In consfjfp!once of this recommendation and its accompany¬ 
ing resolutions, the Governor had dissolved the Assembly.— 
The Legislalurt^ of Massacliusetts had likewise passed decla¬ 
ratory resolutions, expressive of their sense of the state ol 
public affairs and the designs of Parliament; and. which led 
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-to their dissolution also. Tlic committee of correspondence 
^t Boston, had framed and promulgated an aoreernent, which 
induced Governor Gage, to issue a proclamation, denouncino 
it as “an unlawful, hostile and traiiorous combination, con¬ 
trary to the allegiance due to tiu; King, destructive of the 
legal authority of Parliament, and of the peace, good order, 
and safety of the communityand requiring of the magis¬ 
trates, to apprehend and bring to trial, all'such as shottld be- 
in any wise guilty of them. .4 congress, composed of dele¬ 
gates from the diderent colonies, and convened for the pur¬ 
pose “of uniting and guiding the councils, and directing the 
efforts of North America,-’ had opened its session on the 4tli 
of September. In fine, the various elements of that tempest, 
which soon after overspread the thirteen united colonies, had 
been already developed, and were rapidlv concentrating, be¬ 
fore the orders for the retreat of the Southern division of the 
army, were issued by Lord Hunmorc. How far these were 
dictated by a spirit of hostility to the cause of the colonies, 
and of subservience to the interests of Groat Britain, in the 
approaching contest, may be inferred from his conduct during 
the whole campaign; and the course pursued by him, on his 
return to the seat of government. If indeed there existed (as 
has been supposed,) between tlie Indians and the Governor 
from the time of his arrival with the Northern Division of the 
army at Fort Pitt, a secret and friendly understanding, look¬ 
ing to the almost certain result of the commotions which 
were agitating America, then was the battle at Point Pleasant, 
virtually the first in the series of those brilliant achievments 
which burst the bonds of British tyranny; and the blood of 
Virginia, there nobly shed, was the first blood spilled in the 
sacred cause of American liberty. 

It has been already seen that Lord Dunmore failed to form 
a junction with General Lewis, at the mouth of the Great 
Kenhawa, agreeably to the plan for the campaign, as concert¬ 
ed at Williamsburg by the commanding officer of each divis¬ 
ion. No reason for changing the direction of his march,. 4 
appears to have been assigned by him 5 and others were left 
to infer hismotives, altogether from circumstances. 

While at Fort Pitt Lord Dunmore was joined by the notori- 
ous.Simon Girty, who accompanied liim from thence ’till the 
close of the expedition. The subsequent conduct of this. 
»nan, his attachment to the side of Great Britain, in her at- 
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tempts to fasten the yoke of slavery upon the necks of the 
Aincricau people,—his withdrawal from the garrison at Fort 
Pitt while^commissioners were there for the purpose of con¬ 
cluding a treaty with the Indians, as was stipulated in the 
agreement made witli them by Dunmore,^—the exerting of 
his influence over them, to prevent the chiefs from attending 
there, and to win them to the cause of England,—his ultimate 
joining the savages in the war which (very much from his in¬ 
stigation,) they waged against the border settlements, soort 
after,y-the horrid cruelties, and fiendish tortures inflicted on 
unfortunate white captives by his orders and connivance ;— 
ail combined to form an exact counterpart to the subsequent 
conduct of Lord Dunmore when exciting the negroes to join 
the British standard ;—plundering the property of those who 
were attached to tlie, cause of liberty,-rrand applying the 
brand of conflagration to the most flourishing town in Vir¬ 
ginia. 

At WhoeUng, as they were descending the river, the army 
delayed some days; and while proceeding from thence to 
form a junction with the division under genend Lewis, was 
joined, near the mouth of the Little Kenhawa, by the noted 
John Connoly, of great fame as a tory. 

Of this man, Lord Dunmore thence forward became an 
intimate associate; and while encamped at the mouth of 
Hock Hocking—seemed to make him his confidential adviser. 
It was here too, only seventy miles distant from the head 
quarters of General Lewis, that it was determined to leave 
the boats and canoes and proceed by land to the Chilicothe 
towns. 

The messengers, despatched by Lord Dunmore to. apprize 
the lower army of this change ot determination, were Indian 
traders; one of whom being asked, if he supposed the In¬ 
dians would venture to give battle to the superior force of 
the whites, replied that they certainly would, and that Lewis’ 
division would soon see his prediction verified. This was on 
the day previous to the engagement. On the return of these 
men, on the evening .of the same day, they must have seen 
the Indian army which made the attack on the next morning; 
and the belief was general on the day of battle, that they had 
communicated to the lndian.s, the present strength and ex¬ 
pected reinforcement of the southern division. It. has also 
been said that on the evening of the 10th of October, while 
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Dunmorc, Connoly and one or two others were walking lo- 
j»etlicr, liis Lordship remarked ‘‘ by this time General Lewis 
has warm work.’' 

Th.e acquaintance formed by the Governor witli Connoly^ 
in tlie ensuing summer was furtlier continued^ and at length 
ripened into one of the most iniquitous conspiracies, that 
ever disgraced civilized man. 

In July 1775 , Connoly presented himself to Lord Dun- 
more with proposals, well calculated to gain the favor^of the 
exasperated Governor, and between them a plan was soon 
formed, which seemed to promise the most certain succi ss. 
Assurances of ample rewards from Lord Dunmore, w( re 
transmitted to such officers of the militia on the frontiers of 
V^irginia, as were believed to be friendly to the royal cause, 
on "putting themselves under the command of Connoly; 
whose inlluencp with the Indians, was to ensure their co 4 
operation against the friends of America. To perfect this ' 
scheme, it Avas necessary to communicate wdth General Gage; 
and about the middle* of September, Connoly, with des¬ 
patches from Dunmore, set rtff for Boston, and in the courso 
of a few weeks returned, w ith instructions from the Governor 
of Alassachiisetts, which developed their whole plan. Con- 
iioly was invested with the r.ink of Colonel of a regiment, 

be raised among those oh the frorti. ry, wJio favored the 
cause of Great Britain,) with which he w as to proceed forth-i 
with to Detroit, where he was to receive a c'msiderable rein-^ 
forcetnent. and be supplied with cannon, muckeds and ammu¬ 
nition. lie was then to visit the diilerent Indian nations, 
enlist them in the projected'enterprise, and rendezvous his 
w hole force at Fort Pitt. 1 - rom thence he was to cross the j 
Alleghany mountain, and marching through Aurginia join 
Lord Dunmore, on the 20th of the ensuing April, at Alexaiit 
dria. 

This scheme, (the execution of which w’ould at once, have 
laid wMste a considernble portion of Virginia, and ultimately 
perhaps, nearly the whole state."' was frustrated by the taking 
of Connoly. and all the particulars of it, made known. This 
dcvelopumciit, serwd to slu w the villainous connexion exist¬ 
ing between Dunmore and Connoly, and to corrohorale the 
snsjucioQ of Gf'iural Lewis and many of his offic(’rs, that the 
conduct of the former, during the campaiLui of 1774 , W'tis 
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dictated by, aiiy thing else, than tlie interest and well being 
of the colony of Virginia. 

This suspicion was further strengthened, by tlie readiness 
with which LordDunmore embraced the overtures of peace, 
and the terms on which a treaty was concluded with them ; 
while the encAnping of his army, without entrenchments, in 
the heart of the Indian counti’y, and in the immediate adja¬ 
cency of the combined forces of die Indian nations of Ohio, 
would indicate, that there must have been a friendly undcr- 
standifi;^ between iiim and them. To have relied solely on 
the br.ivery and good conduct of his troops, would have been 
the height of imprudence. llis aiany was less than that, 
which iiad been scarcely delivered from the. fury of a body of 
savages inferior in number, to tlic one witii which ho would 
have had to^contend and it would have been folly in him 
to suppose, that he could achieve with a smaller force, what 
required the utmost exertions of General Lewis and his brave 
officers, to ertcct with a greater one. 

When the Northern division of the army resumed its march 
for Chilicothe, it left the greater pai't of its provisions in a 
block house whicli had been erected during its stay at the 
mouth of the Hockhocking, under the care of Captain Fro- 
maii with a small party of troops to garrison it. On the third 
day after it left I’ort Gore (the block house at the mouth of 
Hockhocking) a white man by tlio name of Elliot came to 
Govt^rnor Dunmorc, with a rccpicst Rom the Indians tliat he 
would withdraw the army from their .country, &nd appoint 
oommissionersto meet their chiefs at Pittsburg to confer about 
the terms of a treaty. To tliis reqiicst a reply was given, 
that the Governor was well inclined to make peace, and was 
willing that hostilities should cease; but as he "was then so 
near their towns, and all the chiefs of the different nation.s 
were at that time with the army, it would be more convenient 
to negotiate then, than at a future period. He then named a 
place at which ho would encamp, and listen to their propo- 
.sals; and immediately despatched a courier to General Lewis 
with ord.ers for his return. 

Tlio Indian spies reporting that General Leavishad disregar¬ 
ded these order:!, and was still marching rapidly towards their 
towns, the Indians became apprehensive of the result; and 
one of their chiefs (the White Eyes) waited on Eonl Dun- 
more in person, and complained that the ‘’Long Knives” 
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were coming upon therh and would destroy all their lowntf< 
Dunmorethen, in comj^any Avith White Eyes, visited the camp 
of General Lewis, and j»revailed with him, Jis we have seen, to 
return across the Ohio. 

In a few days aftej^ this, the Northern division of the army 
approached within eight miles of Chilicolhe, and encamiied 
on the plain, at the place appointed for the chiefs to meet 
without entrenchments or breast works, or any protec¬ 
tion, save the vigilance of* the sentinels and the bravery of the- 
troops. On the third day from the halting of the arm}^eight 
chiefs, with Cornstalk at their head, came into camp; and 
when the inteqireters made known who Cornstalk was, Lord 
Dunrnorc addressed them, and from a written memorandum, 
recited the various infractions, on the part of the Indians, o4’ 
former treaties, and different murders, unprovokedly commit¬ 
ted by them. To all this Cornstalk replied, mi.xing a good 
deal of recrimination with the defence of his red brethren ; 
and when he had concluded, a time was specified when the 
chiefs of the different nations should come in, and proceed to 
the negotiation of a treaty. 

Before the arrival of that period. Cornstalk came alone to 
the camp, and acquainted the Governor that none of the 
Mingocs w'ould attend; and that he was apprehensive there 
could not a full council be convened. Dunmore then reques¬ 
ted that he would convoke as many chiefs of the other nations 
as he could, and bring them to the council fire without delay, 
as he w'as anxious to close the w'ar at once; and that if this 
could not be effected peaceably, he should be forced to re¬ 
sume hostilities. Meantime two interpreters w-ere despatched 
to Logan, by Lord Dunmore, requesting his attendance 
but Logan replied, that “he was a warrior, not a councillor, 
and would not come.”* 

On the night after the return of the interpreters to camp 

-Colonel Benjamin Wilson, Sen. (then an officer in Dunmbre's 
army, and whose narrative of the campaign furnished tlie facts 
which are here detailed) says that he conversed freely with one of 
the interpreters (Nicholson) in regard to the mission to Logan, and 
that neither from the interpreter, nor any other one during the cam¬ 
paign, did he hoar of thecliarge preferred in Logan’s speSih against 
Captain Cresap, as being engaged in the affair at Yellow creek.— 
Captain Cresap was an officer in the. division of the army under 
Lord Dunmore; and it w'ould seem' strange indeed, if Logan’s 
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Charlotte (the name of Dunmore’s encampment,) Major 
William Crawford, with three hundred men, left the main 
army about midnight, on an excursion against a small Mingo 
village, not far off. Arriving there before day, the detach¬ 
ment surrounded the town; and on the first coming out of 
the Indians from their huts, there was some little firing on the 
part of the whites, by which one squaw and a man were killed 
.—the others about' 20 in number were all made prisoners 
and taken to the camp; where they remained until the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty. Every thing about the village, indicated 
an intention of their speedily deserting it. 

Shortly after Cornstalk and two other chiefs, made theip 
appearance at cami) Charlotte, and entered into a negotiation 
which soon terminated in an agreement to forbear all farther 
hostilities against each other.—to give up the prisoners then 
held by them, and to attend at Pittsburgh, with as, many of 
the Indian chiefs as could be prevailed on to meet the commis¬ 
sioners from Virginia, in the ensuing summer, where a treaty 
■was to be concluded and ratified—^Dunmore requiring hosta¬ 
ges, to guarantee the performance of those stipulations, on 
the part of the Indians. 

If in the battle at Point Pleasant, Cornstalk manifested the 
bravery and generalship of a mighty cajitain; in the negotia¬ 
tions at camp Charlotte, he. disidayed the skill of a statesman, 
joined to powers of oratory, rarely, if ever surpassed. With 
the most patriotic devotion to his country, and in a strain of 
most commanding eloquence, he recapitulated the accumula¬ 
ted wrongs, which had oppressed their fathers, and which 
were oppressing tliem. Sketching in lively colours, the once 
happy and powerful condition of the Indians, he placed in 
striking contrast, their present fallen fortunes and unhappy 
destiny. E.xclaiming against the perfidiousness of the whites, 
and the dishonesty of the traders, he projiosed as the basis of 
a treaty, that no persons should be permitted to carry on a 
commerce with the Natives, for individual profit; but that 

speech had been made public, at camp Charlotte, and neither lie, 
(who was so materially interested in it, and could’at once have pro¬ 
ved tlie falseh(X)d of the allegation which it contained,) nor Colonel 
AV'ilson, (who was jiresent during the whole confenmeo between. 
L >rd Duninore and the Indian chiefs, ami at the time when the 
speeches were delivered sat immediately btihind and close to Duft- 
•snore,) should have heard nothing of it until years after. 
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their white brother sliould send them sucli articles as they 
needed, by the hands of honest men, who wclc to exchange 
them at a fair ])ricc, for their skins and furs; and that no spirit 
of any kind should be sent among them, as from the 
water” of the whites, proceeded evil to tlie Indians.* 

This truly great man, is said to have been opposed to the 
war from its commencement; and to have proposed on the 
eve’of the battle at Point Pleasant, tp-send in a ilag, and 
make overtures for peace; but this proposal was overruled 
by the general voice of the chiefs. When a council wastirst 
held after tlie defeat of the Indians,' Cornstalk, reminding 
them of their late ill success, and that the Long Knives were 
still pressing on thern, asked what should be then done. But 
no one answered. Rising again, heprojjosed that the women 
and children should be all killed; and that the warriors 
should go out and fight, until they too were slain. Still no 
one answered. Then, said he, striking his tomahawk into the 
council post, I will go and make peace.” This was done, 
and the war of 1774 concluded. 


*In remarking onithe appearance and manner of Cornstalk while 
speaking. Colonel ^\’ilson says, “ When he arose, he was in no 
wise confused or daunted, but s}K)ke in a distinct, and audible voice, 
without stammering or repetition, and with peculiar emphasis. His 
looks while addressing Duninore, were truly grand and majestic; 
yet graceful and attractive. I have heard the first orators in Vir¬ 
ginia, Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee, but never have I 
heard one whose powers of delivery surpassed those of CornstaJk 
on that occasion.-’ 


i£i 
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Upon the dose of the campaign of 1771, there succetded 
a sliort period of perfect quiet, and of undisturbed rooso 
from savage invasion, along the borders of North Western 
Virgiiim. ""The decisive battle of lire 10th of October, re¬ 
pressed incursion for a time, and taugiitthose implacable en¬ 
emies of her citizens, their utter inability, alone and imaded, 
to maintain a contest of arms, against the superior po\\er of 
Virginia. Tliey «aw that in an.y future conllict with this col¬ 
on ”, her belligerant operations woukV no longer be coifincd 
to the mere purposes of defence", but that v.'ar would te wa¬ 
ged in tlieir own country, and their own towns become the 
theatre of its action, llad the leading objects of tlicDun- 
inorc campaign, been lully accomplisncd, had the centem- 
plated junction of the dilferent divisions of the army taken 
plact;;—had its Qumbined forces extended tlieir mardi into 
the Indian'territi^, and effected the proposed reducion of 
the Chilicolhe, and other towns on the Scioto and Sandusky, 
it would hive been long indeed, before the frontier settle- 
meat.s, became exposed to savage inroad. A lailurc t) effect 
these things however, left the Indians comparatively at liberty, 
and prepiu-ed to renew invasion, and revive their cmel and 
bloody deeds, whenever a savage thirst for vengeance should 
incite them to action, and the i>rospect of achieving them 
with impunity, be open before them. In the then situation of 
our country,.tliis prospect was soon,presented to iIkmi. 

d’he contest between Great Britain and her American col¬ 
onies, wliich had been for some time carried on with increas¬ 
ing warmth, was ripening rapidly into war. 'I heeyentsof 
every day, more and more coniirmed the belief, tjiat the '■‘Mri- 
con 'Utlf'iKil si^binisslon" of Ihe colonics, was the object of 
file parent state j and that to accomplish this, she was prepa- 
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ted to desolate the country by a civil war, and imbrue her. 
liaiids in the blood of its citizens. This state of things the 
Indians knew, would favor the consummation of their hopes 
Virginia, having to ap{)iy her physical strength to the repub 
Sion ot other enemies, could not be expected to extend her 
protecting aegis over the remote and insulated settlements on 
her borders. These would have to depend on themselves 
aloie, for resistance to ruthless irruption, and exemption from 
total annihilation. The Indians well knew the weakness of 
those settlements, and their consequent incapacity to vie in 
open conflict with the overwhelming force of their savage 
l^s; and their hereditary resentment to the whites prompted 
them to take advantage of that weakness, to wreak this re- 
•sentiient, and involve them once more in hostilities. 

Oilier circumstances too, combined in their operation, to 
produce this result. The plan of Lord Ounrnore and others, 
to induce the Indians to co operate with the Fmglish in redu- 
cang V irginia to subjection, and defeated bv the detection and 
appreiiension of Connbly, was soon after resumed on a more 
extensive scale. British agents were busily engaged from 
Canada to the Gulph of Mexico, in endeavoring bv immedi¬ 
ate presents and the promise of future reward, to excite the 
savages to a war upon the western frontiers. To accomplish 
this object, no means which were likelr to be of any avail. 
Were neglected to bo used. Gratifled resentment and the 
eertaiiity of plunder, were hel 1 up to view^as present conse¬ 
quences of this measure; and the expulsion of the whites, 
and tlu« repossession, by the T^atives, of the country from 
xvhich lueir fathers had been ejected, as its ultimate result 
Less ccjrent motives might have enlisted them on the side of 
Great Li-itain. These were too strong to be resisted by them, 
and tooipowerful to be counteracted by any course of con- 
duct, wlich the colonies could observe towards them ; and 
they becime ensnared by the delusive bait, and the insidious 
promisesiwhich accompanied it. 

There were in the colonies too, many persons, who from 
principle or fear, were still attached to the cause' of (h ; at 
Biitain; and who not only, did not sanction the opposition 
of their country to the supremacy of J\arliament, but were 
willing in any wise to lend their aid to the royal cause. Some 
of those disafllcted Amencans,*(as they were at first denomi- 
cated) wiio re.5ided on the frontiers, foreseeing the attach- 
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.ment of the Indiaiis to the side of Britain, and apprehensive? 
that in their inra.ids, the friends as v\ ell as the enemies of 
that coiinirv. might, from tlie diificUlty of discriminating, 
be exposed lo saCage fury; and at the same time, sensible 
tliat they iia J become obnoxious to a majority of their neighbors, 
who were perhaps, too much inclined to practise summary 
modes of punishment, sought a refuge among the Indians, 
from tiiose impending evils. In some instances,'these persons' 
were under the influence of the most rancorous and vindic¬ 
tive passions, and when once with the savages, strove to infuse 
those passions into their breasts, and stimulate them to the 
repetition of those enormities, which had previously, so ter¬ 
ribly annoyed the inhabitants of the dilierent frontiers.' Thus 
wrought upon, their inculcated enmity to the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans generally, roused them to action, and the dissonant notes 
of the war song, resounded in their villages. For a while in¬ 
deed, they refrained from hostilities against North Western 
Virginia. It was however, but to observe the progress of 
passing events, that they might act against the mountain bor¬ 
ders, simultaneously with the British on the Atlantic coast; 
as a premature movement on their part, might, while Virginia 
was } et at liberty to bear down upon them w’ith concentrated 
forces, bring upon their towns the destruction which had so’ 
appallingly threatened them a! ter the battle at Point Pleasant. 

But though the inhabitants on the Virginia frontiers,' enjoyed a 
momentary respite Wim savage warfare; yet were the Indians not 
wholly unemployed in deeds of aggression. The first attempt to 
<jccupy Kentucky, had been the signal of hostilities in 1774; and 
the leneweJ endeavors to form establishments in it, in 1775, indu¬ 
ced their continuance, and brought on those, who were engaged in 
elfecting them, all the horrors of savage Nvarfare. 

Upon the close of the campaign under Lord Dunmore, Kentucky 
became more generally knowm. James-Harrod, with those who had 
associated themselves with him in making a settlement in that coun¬ 
try and aided in the erection of the fort at llarrodsburg., joined the 
army of General Lewis at Point Pleasant; and when, after the 
treaty of Camp Charlotte, the army was disbanded, many of the 
soldiers and some of the officers, enticed by the description given of 
it by Harrod , returned to south Western Virginia, through that coun¬ 
try. The result of their examination of it, induced many to migrate 
tliither immediately; and in 1775, families began to take up liieip 
Kisidence in it. 

At that time, the only white persons residing in Kentucky, were 
those at Hanud’s fort; and fur a while, emigrants to that couiitrj^ 
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established lhrmselv(?s in its immediate vicinity, that they might 
derive protection trura its walls, from the marauding irruptions of 
Indians. Two other establishments were, however,soon made, and, 
became, as well as Harrod s, rallying points for land adventurers, 
and for many of those, whose enterprising spirits led them, to make 
their hwne iir that wilderness. The first of these was that at 
J3oonsl)orongh, and which was made, under the superintendence of 
Daniel sJoonc. 

1 he prospect of amassing great wealth, by the purchase of a 
large body of land, troiu the Indians, for a comparatively trilling 
consideration, induced some gentlemen in North Carolina, to forma 
company, and endeavor by negotiation to efieel sucli purpose. This 
association was known under the title of IL’iiderson and company"; 
and its object was, the acquisition of a considerable portion of Ken¬ 
tucky: 'lbs first step, necessary towards the accomplishment of 
this project) was, to CMiivene a council of the Indians; and as the 
territory sought to be acf^uired>Vlid not belong, in individual property 
to any one nation ot them, it wius deemed advisable to convoke the 
•chiels ot fhedillereut nations south of the Ohio river, A time was 
ihon appomied at which these were to assemble; and it became neV 
oesscry to engage an agent, posses;sing the requisite qualifications, 
to attend the counC.l. cn behalf of Henderson anvi company, and to 
tra.isact thfibasi less for them. The fame of Daniel Boone which had 
tt;a;iied them, fecommenJed him, as cue emmentiy <’ualified to dis- 
oliargo the duties devolving on an agent; a id he was employed in 
that capacity. At the appointed period, the council was held,and a 
negotiation commenced, w hich resulted in the transfer, to Henderson 
and company, of the title of the. southern Indians to the land Iving 
soutli of the Kentucky river, aril noTih . f t.he '^mncssee. 

Boone was then placed at the head of a party of enterpris'ngmen^ 
sent to open a road fro.n the Holstein settlement, ihrongh the wil • 
dernoss, to the Kentucky river, and to take possession of the com¬ 
pany’s purchase, \V hen within fifteen miles of the termination of 
their journey, they were aatacked by a body of northern Indians, who 
killed two ot Boone’s cS^rades, and wounded two others, Tl’wo 
days after, tliey w’ere again attacked by them, and had two more of 
their party killed and three wounded. From this lime they eype- 
rienced no farther molestation until they had arrived within the lim¬ 
its ot the purchase, and erected a fort, at a lick near the southern 
bank of the Kentucky river—the site of the present towm of Boones- 
borough. Enfeebled by (he loss sustained in the attacks made on 
them by the Indians; and w'orn down by the continued labor of 
opening a roa 1 througli an alnin;>t impervious wilderness, it was 
some tiiiie betore they could so far ouipl.'te the lort, as to render it 
secure against anticipated assaults fd’ the savages, and justify a de- . 
tachment beirg sent from^ the garrison, to escort the family of Boone 
to his ncty situation. AV lien it was thus far'completed, an ofiice 
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was opt'nod for the sale (;f the company’s land;* and Boone and 
sonic juici's rc ji.M'-d to lIolsttdn,aud irom thence, guarded the fainr 
ily of througii the wilderness, to the newly erected fort. 

Mrs. and het daughter, are believed to be the first white fe- 

m;i'. ■ .viio ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky river. 

I;i 1775 Benjamin Logan, who had been with Lord Dunmore at; 
Camp Charlotte, visited Kentucky and selected a spot for his future 
residonee, near to tiie present village of Stamfnd, erected thereon a 
fort; and in the following year moved his family thither. 

Tiie=e wore t’lr. only settlements then begun to be made within 
.tlvdcniis of the now state of Kentucky. As th- tide of emigration 
llowed into the c.ianlry, liioso tiiroc forts afforded an asylum, from 
the Indian liostiiily to which the whites were incessantly subjected ; 
and never perhaps lived litreemen better qualified by nature and hab¬ 
it, to resist that hostility, and preserve Uie settlers from captivity 
andcleatli, than Jamr.s i’larrot], Daniel Boone, and lienjamin Logan. 
Reared in the lap of dang(^r, and early inured to the bardshijis and 
snlVerings of a wilderness life, they were habitually acquainted with 
those arts which were necessary to detect and defeat tl\e oiie, and to 
lessen and alleviate the others. Intrepid and fearless, yet cautious 
and prudent, there was miited in each (tf them, the sly, circum-vent- 
ivc powers of the Indian, with the bold defiance, and open daring of 
the whites, (hiick, almost to intuition, in the perception of impen¬ 
ding dangers, iiislaiit in determining, and j'rompt in action; toSbe, 
to residve, and to execute, were w.th them the work of the sarne 
moment. Rife in o.xpedierits, the m wt perplex ng difficulties rarely 
'found them at a loss. Poss(>ssed of these ([Jialilies, they were pia- 
c'd at tlio head of the little colonies planted around them; not by 
ambition, but by the universal voice of tiis jx’oplc; from a deep and 
thorough conviction, that they only were adequate to the exigen- 
cio-! of their situation. Tljoc .eviction was not ill founded. Their 
intollecUial and pliys'cal rvosources were powerfully and constantly 
exeitcd for the preservation and security of the settlements; and 
frequently, witli astonisliing success, under the most inauspicious 
circumstances. Had they indeed, by .nature, been supine and pas¬ 
sive, their isolated situation, and tlie constantly repeated attempts 
of tlie Indians, at their cx.orm'mation, would have aroused them, 
as it did others, to activity and energy, and brought their every 

* Tlm purchase of ITonder.-^on and company, was subsequently 
declared by the legislalgre of Virginia, to be null and void, so far as 
the pureli isi rs were couceined ; but effectual as to the extinguish¬ 
ment of the Indian title, to the territory thus bought of them. To 
ihdemuifv- the purchasers f..r any advaucements of money or other 
tiii'vrs vvhieh they hud’ made to the Indians, the assembly granted 
to tlmm gOO.OOO a^res of land, lying at the mouth of Green river, 
and known generally as lle.uderoon’s grant. 
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nerve into action. For them, there ivere no weak, piping time^ 
of peace,”—no respite from danger. Tlie indefatigable vigilance 
and persevering hostility of an uiireloiiting foe, required counter¬ 
vailing exertions on their part; and kept alive the life, which they 
jdelighted to live. 

From the instant those establishments were made, and emigrants 
placed themselves in thetr vicinity, the Savages eemmeiiced their 
usual mode of warhire;*and marauding parties were ever in readi¬ 
ness, to seize upon, those, whose misfortune it was to become expo 
sed to their vigilance. In the prosecution of these hostilities, inci¬ 
dents of the most lively and harrowing interest, though limited in 
their consequences, were constantly recurring; before a S)'stomatic- 
conrse of operations, was undertaken for the destruction of the set¬ 
tlers. 

The Indians, seeing that they had to contend with persons, as 
well skilled in their peculiar mode of warfare, as themselves, and as 
likely to detect them, while lying in wait for an opportunity to 
strike the deadly blow, as they were to strike it witli impunity, they 
entirely changed their plansof annoyance. Instead of longer endeav¬ 
oring to cut off the w'hites in detail, they brought into the country a 
force, sufficiently numerous and powerful to act .simultaneously a • 
gainst all the settlements. The consequence of this was, much 
individual suffering and several horrid massacres. Ilusbandraen,. 
toiling tosecure the product of the summer’s labor, for their susten¬ 
ance another season, were frequently attacked, and murdered.—* 
Hunters, engaged in procuring meat for immediate and pressing use, 
were obliged to practise the utmost wariness to evade the ambushed 
Indian, and make sure their return lothdfort. Springs and other 
watering places, and the paths leading to them, were constantly 
guarded by the savages; who would lie near them day and night, 
until forced to leave- their covert, in quest of fixid to satisfy their 
extreme hunger; and who, when this end was attained, would 
return to their hiding places, with renovated strength, and increased 
watchfulness. The cattle belonging to the garrisons were either 
driven off, or killed, so that no supplies could derived from them. 
This state of things continued, without intermission,’till the severi¬ 
ty of winter forced the Indians to depart for their towns; and then 
succeeded, of necessity , a truce, which had become extremely desira¬ 
ble to the different settlements. 

When we reflect on the dangers, the difficulties, the complicated 
distresses, to which the inhabitants were then exposed, it is really 
matter of astonishment that they did not abandon the country, and 
seek elsewhere an exemption from those evils. How women, with 
all the feminine weakness of llie sex, could be prevailed ujx)n to re¬ 
main during the winter, and encounter with the rcluruiug spring, 
the returning horrors of savage warfare, is truly surprising. The 
frequent recurrence of danger, does indeed, produce a comparative 
^Jlsensib^ity and indiflerence to it; but it is difficult to conceive^ 
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that familiarity with the tragic scenes which were daily exhibited 
there,, o tiild reconcile jK^rsons to a life of constant exposure to them. 
Yet such was the fict; and not only did the few, who were first to 
ventiure on them, c;mlinue in the country, but others, equally adven¬ 
turous, moved to it; ^ncolmtering many hardshijrs and braving every 
danger, to aid in maintaining possession of the modern Canaan, and 
to obuain a home in tliat land of milk and honey. If for a while 
they flattered themselves with the hope, that the ravages whiclJ 
liad b 'en checkedhy winter, would not be repealed on the retfirn oC 
.spring, they were sadly disapiwinted. 1 lostilities were resumed, 
s;K)n as the aliatement of cold, suftered the Indians to lake the field* 
aud were carried on with renovated ardor, and on an enlarged scale! 

Feeling the li.)pelessness of extirpating the settlements, so lono- as 
the torts remained to afford a safe retreat to the inhabitants; and 
having learned, by the exjterience of the preceding season> that the 
whites were but little, it at all, inferior to them in their own arts, 
and were comiM'ieiit to combat them, in their own mode of warfare^ 
the Indians resolved on bringingintothe country a larger force, and 
to direct thoir united energies to the demolition of the ditferent forts. 
To prevent any aid being afforded by the other garrisons, while op¬ 
erations were levelled against one, they resolved on detaching from 
thoir main body, such a number of men as was deemed sutfiefent to 
Iveep u all'll around the other forts, and awe their inmates from at- 
tcmpiing to leave ihem,on any occasion. This wasa course of ex¬ 
cellent policy. It was calculated not only to prevent the marcliimr 
ot any auxiliary forces from one to the other of the fortresses, but n't 
the same time by preventing hunting parties from rangingthe woods, 
cut ofi the principal source, from which their supplies were derived * 
and thus tended to render their fiill, the more certain and easy. ^ 

Accordiugl}Mn March 1777, they entered Kentucky with a force 
of upwards of two hundred warriors; and sending some of their 
most expert and active men to watch around Boone's and Logan’s 
fort's, marched with the chief part of their army to attack Harrods- 
hurg. On the 14th of March three persons (who were engaged in 
clearing some land) not far from Harrod's fort, discovered the In¬ 
dians proceeding thfoi^h the woods, and sought to escape observa¬ 
tion u-id convey the intelligence to the garrison. But they too^ 
were discovered and pursued; and one of them was killed.another 
taken jinsoner, and the third (James, afterwards Gen, Ray, then a 
mere \oulh) reached Harrodsburg alone in safely. Aware that the 
place had become alarmed, and that they had then no chance of ope¬ 
rating on it, by surprise, they encamped near to it on that evening; 
and early on tho morning of the loth commenced a furious and ani¬ 
mated attack. 

Apprized of the near approach of the enemy, the garrison had 
made every preparation for defence, of which their situation admit¬ 
ted ; and when the assailants rushed to the assault, not intimidated 
by ihgir horrible and unnatural yells, nor yet disputed by the pres** 
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of a force so far superior to their own, they received them witli. 
^ fire so steady and well directed, as forced them to recoil; kaving 
pne of their slain on the field of attack. This alone, argued a «reat 
discomfiture of the Indians; as it is well known to 1^ their invaria¬ 
ble custom, to remove, if practicable, t hose of ‘their warriors who fall 
in'battle. Their subsequent movements, satisfied the inmates of 
the fort, that there had been indeed a discomfiture; and that they 
had but little to apprehend from a renewed assault on their little 
fortress. After reconnoitering for a while, at ;a prudent distance 
from the garrison, the Indians kindled their fires’for the night; and 
In the following day, leaving a small party for the purpi.se of annoy¬ 
ance, dewmped with the main body of their army, and marched 
towards Boonesborough. ■ In conse<iuence however, of a severe spell 
•of March weather, they tvere forced to remain inactive for a time j 
^nd did not make their appearance there, until the middle of April. 

In the assault on Boone’s fort, the Indians soon became satisfied 
that It was impregnable against them; and although their repulse 
was not as signal here, as it had been at Harrodsburg, yet they soon 
withdrew from the contest, and marched towards Logan's fort,^- 
having killed one and wounded four, of the whites. 

Several causes combined to render an attack on the fort at Loo-an’e 
station, an event of most fearful consequence. Its inmates hadlieen 
biit a short time in the country, and were not provided with.an am¬ 
ple supply either of provisions crammunition. They were few in 
number; and though of determined spirit and undaunted fortitude, 
yet such was the disparity between thirteen and two hundred—th© 
lorce of the garrison and the force of the assailants, joined to their 
otherwise destitute situation, that hope itself, could scarcely live in 
^ perilous a situation. Had this been the first point, against which 
the enemy levelled their operations when they arrived in the country. 
It must have fallen before them. But by defering the attack on it, 
'till they had been repulsed at the two other forts, the garrison wa.s 
allowed lime; and availing themselves of it, to fortify their position 
*ec*ted^^^^*"^ issue was truly, most fortunate,“though unex- 

On the night preceding the commencement of the attack on the 
fort, the Indians had approached near to it unperceived, and secreted 
themselves in a cane brake, which had been suffered to remain 
•around the cabins. Early in the morning the women, went out tn 
foilk, guarded by most of the garrison; and before they were aware 
* Ml *^ 1 ^ concealed Indians opened a general fire. 

Which killed three of the men, and drove the others, hastily within" 
the tort. A most affecting spectacle was then presented to view, 
well calculated to excite .the sympathies of human nature, and'arous© 
action a man possessed of the generous sensibility and noble da¬ 
ring, which animated the bosom of Ligan. " 

K fallen on the first fire of the Indians and 

^aa been supposed by his comra^e^ to be dead, was in tpitli ihougK^ 
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badly wounded, yet still alive; and was observed feebly struggling 
to crawl towards the fort. The fear of laceration and nianglingl’rom 
the horrid scalping knife, and of tortures from more barbarous inslru- 
mefits, seemed to abate his exertions in dragginghis wounded Ixidr 
along, lest he should be discovered and borne off by some infuriated 
and unfeeling savage. It w’as doubtful too, whether his strength 
would endure long enough to enable him to reach the gate, even if 
unmolested by any apprehension of danger. The magnanimous and 
intrepid Logan resellved on making an effort to save him. He en¬ 
deavored to raise volunteers, to accompany him without the fort,' and 
bring in their poor \vounded companion. It seemed as if courting 
the quick embrace of death ;• i.nd even his adventurons associates for 
an instant, shrunk from the danger. At length a man by the name- 
of Martin, whoplam6d himself on rash and daring deeds, consented 
to aid in the enterpri.se; and the two proceeded towards the gate. 
Here the spirit of Martin forsook him, and he recoiled frv>m the 
hazard'jus adventure. Logan was then alone. He beheld the fee¬ 
ble, but wary exertions of his unfortunate comrade, entirely subside*; 
and he could not hesitate. He rushed quickly through the gate, 
wught the unhappy victim in his arms, and bore him triumphantly 
into the fott, amid a shower of bullets aimed at him; and some (if 
■which buried themselves in the pallisades ch.se by his bead. A most 
fcoblft and disinterested achievement, and worthy of all commenda¬ 
tion.* 

* Benjamin Logan was by birth a Virginian; and at the age of 
fourteen, was lett by the death of his father, to provide for hi^mo¬ 
ther and her other childreiv and with the oilier cares of a family 
upon his infant hands. He discharged the duties thus devolving on 
him, with the utmost fidelity ; and having provided amply for the 
support of his mother, and placed the otliipr members of her House¬ 
hold in eligible situations, he removed to the Holstein,married, pur¬ 
chased land, and commenced making improvements. From thence 
he-went to Kentucky, where hesp«mt the balance of his life, in the 
discharge of every .social and relative duty, with credit to himself 
and advantage to the community. He was a delegate to the Vir¬ 
ginia legislature from the county of Kentucky in 1780; was soon 
atier commissioned county Lieutenant, (then the highest military 
title in the militia of a county) and in the various battles, as well as 
in the many skirmishes, which he fought with tlje Indians, his con¬ 
duct and bearing were such, as fully established for him the reputa¬ 
tion of a brave, skilful, prudent and meritorious officer. In private 
life, and in his intercourse with his fellow men, his whole course was 
distinguished by the most uncompromising honor, and expanded 
philanthrophy. The heroic adventure, by which he saved his woun¬ 
ded comrade, from the tomahawk, the scalping knife, and from fire, 
was but one. of many such exploits, whereby he achieved gofid to 
fttherSj at thomost imminent hazard of his own life,. 
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The siege being maintained by the Indians, the animation of Ih® 
garrison was nearly exiiausted, in repelling the frequent assaults 
made on the fort; and it was apparent, that the enemy did not in¬ 
tend speedily to withdraw their forces. Parties of Indians were 
frequently detached from the main body, as well to obtain a supply 
of provisions by hunting, as to intercept and cut oft' any aid, which 
might be sent to St. Asaph V from the other f;ris. In this posture 
of affairs, it w^as impossible that the garrison could long hold out. 
Unless its military stores could be replenished; and to eftect this, 
under existing circumstances, appeared to ’.be almost impossible. 
Harrodsburg and Boonesbdrough were not themselves amply provi¬ 
ded with stores; and had it been otherwise, so closely was the in¬ 
termediate country between them and St. Asaph's, guarded by the 
savages, that no communication could be carried frciqone to.the oth¬ 
er of them. The settlement on the Holstein was the nearest paint, 
from whiph it could be practicable to df rive asupjdy of aammuiiicnj 
and the distance to that neighborhood, was consim r^ible. 

Logan knew the danger which must fi'suIi to the gairison, from 
being weakened as much as it inust by sending a |)ortionof itoa 
this hazardous enterprise; but he also k'new, that the fort cbuld not 
be preserved from falling, unless its magazine was soon replenished. 
Prefering the doubtful prospect of succeeding in its relief,^ by adopt¬ 
ing the plan of sending to Holstein, he prop<;.sed the measure, to his 
companions,and they eagerly embraced it. It remained then to se¬ 
lect the party, which was to venture on this high enterprise. Inijor- 
ta;u as tiie presence of Logan, was known to be, in the Ibrt, yet as 
the lives of ail within, depended on the success of the expediiioa 
and as to effect this, required theexercip of qualities rarely posses¬ 
sed in so great degree by any other individual, he was unanimously 
ch(.sen to conduct the enterprise. 

Accompanied by four of tiie garrison. L( gan, as slyly as possible,, 
slipped from the fi.rt, and commenced his tedious journey. To les¬ 
sen the ciiance of cnmiHg iri contact wiih siraggling bands of In-, 
dians, ho avoided the pack road which had been opened by I3o<.ne; 
and pursuing an untrodden route, readied the settlement in safety. 
The requisite supplies wmre soon engaged; and while they W 4 jre be¬ 
ing prepared for transportation, Logan was aciivr ly eng-aged in en¬ 
deavoring to prevail on the inhabitants, to form a company as expe¬ 
ditiously as possible and inarch to their relief. With a feint promise 
of a.ssistance, and with the a.ssurance that their situation should be 
iminediately made^known to theexecutivo authority r-f the state, ho 
setoff on his return. Confiding the ammunition which he h;,d ob¬ 
tained, to themareof his companions, and prudently advising and in¬ 
structing them in the .course best to be pursued, he left them, and 
hastened to make his way alone, back to St. As^ph. In ten caya 
after his departure from the fort, he returned to it again-; and hia 

*This was the name given to the station of Logan. 
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• .iT^O'.ico ccKi'.nbntocl rncli to revive and rnconrr-ge the gar- 
lisoa ; ’till llieii in aUnost utter despair of obtaining relie f. In 
a few days after, tlie parly arrived with the ammunition, and 
succeeded in entering the fort unpcrceived; though it wa?; 
still surrounded, by the Indians. With so much secrecy and 
caution h>d the enterprise been conducted, that the enemy 
never kcjew it had been-undertaken, until it was happily ac- 
comydished. 

I'or some time after tills the garrison continued in high 
Qtvpectation of . seeing the besiegers depart, despairing of ma¬ 
king any impression on the fort. But they were mistaken 
in this expectation. E.ach returning day shewed the continu¬ 
ed investiture of the fort, and exhibited the Indians as per¬ 
tinaciously intent on its reduction by assault or famine, as 
they were on the day of their arrival before it. Weeks elaps¬ 
ed, and there was no appearance of the succours which had 
been promised to Logan, when in the settlement on Holstein* 
And although the besieged were still successful in repelling 
every assault on the garrison, yet their stock of provisions 
was almost entirely exhausted; and there was no chance of 
obtaining a farther supply, but from the woods around them. 
To depend on the success of hunting parties, to relieve their 
necessities and prevent their actual starvation or surrender, 
seemed indeed, but aslenddr reed on which to rely; and the 
gloom of despondency overshadowed their hitherto sanguine 
cxuintenances. But as they were resigning themselves to des¬ 
pair, and yieldiiig up the last hope of being able to escape 
from savage fury and savage vengeance. Colonel Bowman 
arriv^'d to their relief, and forced the, Indians to raise the siege. 
It was not however, without some loss on his part. A de¬ 
tachment of his men, which had preceded the advance of the 
miin army, was unfortunately unable to reach the fort, undis¬ 
covered by the besiegers; who attacked and killed them be¬ 
fore they could enter the garrison. On the body of one of 
these men, was left a proclamation, issued by the Governor of 
De roit jiromisirig protection and reward to those who would 
renounce the cause of the .American colonies, and espouse 
th.it of Great Britain; and denouncing those who would not. 
When this proclamation was carried to Logan, he carefully 
kept secret its contents, lest it might produce an unfavorable 
effect on the minds of some of his men ; worn down, exhaust* 
ed, and discouraged as they then were. 

13* 
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Afier the nrrival of Colonel Bowmaia in the country, there 
was for a time, a good deal of skirmishing between his forces, 
aided by individuals from the different K)rts, and those In¬ 
dians. fn ail of them, the superiority of »ho vvliites in the 
i:se of tlie ride, became apj.'arent to the savages; and as tlio 
feat of Captain Gibson with the sword, had proionsly ac-. 
quired for the V'irginians, the appellation of the Long Knives, 
the fatal certainty, with which Bowman’s m( n and the icliab- 
ii.ants of the various settlements in Kentucky, then aimed 
their shots, might have added to that title, the forcible epithet 
of sharp-siiootcrs. They were as skilful and successfu!, too, 
in the jiractice of those arts, by which one is enabled to steal 
unaware upon his enemy, as the Natives themselves; and 
were equally as sure to execute the purposes, for which those 
arts were put in requisition, as these were. I’he consequence 
was, that the Indians were not only more shy in ap})ro{^ching 
the garrison, th m they had been ; but they likewise became, 
more cautious and circumspect, in their woods operations, 
than formerly. 

The frequent success of Colonel Bowman’s men, in scour¬ 
ing the surrounding country, gave to the inhabitants of all 
the settlements, an opportunity of cultivating tlieir little fields, 
and of laying in such a stock of provisions and military 
stores, as would suffice in the hour of need ; when that force 
shoulii be withdrawn from the country, and tlie Indians con¬ 
sequently be again enabled to overrun it. All that the inhab¬ 
it ints, by reason of the paucity of their numbers, could yet 
do, was to shut tliernselves in forts, and preserve these* from 
falling into the hands of the enemv. When the term of 
those, who liad so opportunely came to their relief, expired, 
and they returned to their homes, there were at Boonsborongh 
only twenty two, at llarrods-burg sixty-five, and at St. Asaph’s 
fifteen men. Krnigrants howeveV, Hocked to tlie country du¬ 
ring tlie ensuing season, in great numbers; and their united 
strength enabled them, the bettor to resist aggression, and 
conduct the various operations of husbandry and Jiunting— 
then the only occupations of the men. 

While these things were transacting in Kentucky, North 
Western Virginia enjoyed a repose undisturbed, save by the 
coinuction of 1 lie moral certainty, that it would be again in¬ 
volved in all the liorrors of sivigc warfare; aiui that too, at 
no dislaut period. Tho machinations of Briibii agents, to 
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produce this result, were well known to be gaining advocates 
diilv, among the savages’, and tiie hereditary resentments of 
these, were known to be too deeply seated, for the victori of 
Point Pleasant to have produced their eradication, and to 
have created in their stead, a void, to become the future re¬ 
ceptacle of kindlier feelings’, towards their Virginia neighbors. 

A coalition of the many tribes north west of the Ohio river, 
had ccen some time formmg, and the assent of the Shaw an- 
ecs, alone, was wanting to its perfection. The distinguished 
Sachem at the head of that nation, s\as opposed to an alli¬ 
ance with the British, and anxious to preserve a friendly inter¬ 
course. with the colonists. All his iniiuehce, with all his en¬ 
ergy, was exerted, to prevent his brethren from again involv¬ 
ing themselves, in a war with the whites. But it was likely 
to be lu vain. Many of his warriors had f illen at the month 
of the Kenhawa, and his people hadsutfered severely duiing 
the continuance of that war-, they were therefore, loo intent 
oil retaliation, to listen to th-.; sage counsel of their chief. In 
this posture of atfairs, Cornstalk, in the spring of 1777, visit¬ 
ed the fort, which had been erected at Point Pleasant afier 
the campaign of 1774,in company with the Red Plawk, and 
another Indian. Captain Matthew^ Arbuckle was then com- 
la uidaiit of the g irrison ; and when Cornstalk communicated 
to him the hostile prepai'ations of tlui Indians,—that the Shaw- 
anees alone were wanting to render a < onfcderacy com¬ 
plete,—that, as the ^‘current set so strongly against, the colo¬ 
nies, even they would tloat with the stream in despite of his 
endeavors to stem it,” and that hostilities would commence 
immediately, he deemed it prudent to detain him and his 
oompanions, as hostag s, for tlie peace and neutrality ot the 
diiterent tribes of Iiidi. ns in Oliio. lie at the same, time ac- 
epiaiiUed the newly oigani/ed government of Virginia, w ith 
the information which lie had r-. ceived from Cornstalk, and 
the course which he had taken w ith tliat chief, and the o.,h- 

ers who accompanied him to the garrison. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, it was resolved, if 
vol uiteers could bo had lor this purj.ose, to inan h an army 
into the Indian country, and elfectually accomplish the object.?,^ 
which hid been proposed to be achieved in the campaign ot 
Lord Denmorc in 1774. The volunteers in A:-gusta and 
Bottetoun, were to rt ndezvous as early as possible, ot the 
mouth of tho Big Kenhawa, where they would bo joined By 
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oinor Irvoops nndor General Hand, who would then assume 
the coiuin iiid of die whole expedition. 

In pursuance of this resolve, three or four companies onlv, 
were riiscd in'the counties of Botletourt and Augusta; and 
th .'se immedir.teiy commenced their march, to the place of 
general rendezvous, under the command of Colonel George 
Skiilern. In the Greenbrier country, groat exertions were 
made by the militia odica rs there, to obtain volunteers, but 
with little effect. One company only was formed, consist¬ 
ing of thirty men, and ihe ofllcers, laying aside all distinctions 
of rank, placed ilu iiiselvcs in tlie linc as common soldiers, 
and I'roceeded to Point Pleasant with the troop-s led on by 
Colonel Skiilern. Upon their arrival at th<li jdace, nolbing 
had been heard of General Hand, or of the forces which it 
was expected would accompany him from I ort Pitt; and the 
volunteers hailed, to await some intelligence from him. 

The provisions, for the support of the arm) in its projected 
invasion of the Indian country, were expected to be brought 
df)w n the river, from Fort Pitt; and tJie troops under Colonel 
Skiilern bad only taken witli lliem, what wes deemed sufficient 
for their subsistence o;i their marrli to the place of rendez¬ 
vous. This stock was nearly exhausted, and the garrison was 

too illy snppliiul, to admit of their dr.wing on its .stores._ 

While thus situated, and anxiously v,v:<iting the arrival, of 
General Hand with his ar.ny and pro'.isions, the ofiicers held 
fri-fjuent converstitions with Corii.-tulk, wlio secmed-lo lake 
pleasure in acquainting ihciii wit.'i the geography of the coim- 
tf) west of the Ohio river generally, and more particularly 
with that section of it lying between the .Mississippi and .Mis¬ 
souri rivers. One afternoon wliile he was engaged in deline¬ 
ating on the floor a map of that territory, with tlie varioi s 
w in r courses ('rnptving into those two mighty streams, and 
de.seribing the face of the. country, its soil and climate, a 
voice- was hfcard hallooing lion/ the opposite shore of the 
Oliio, wliii-h he iinmedi itely remignised to be that of his son 
Kliinipsico, and who coming over at the instance of Corn- 
st dk, embraced him most alfectionately. Uneasy at the long 
ab.s-mce of his father, and fe.iring tliat some unforeseen evil 
mi^bt have befdlem him, he had come to learn some tidings 
of mm h< re; knowing that it was the place, to go to which 
he had left the nation. His visit was prompted by feelings 
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'wTiicli do honor to human nature-^anxious solicitude for » 
fatjiet,—but it was closed by a most terrible catastrophe. 

On the day after the arrival of Ellinipsico, and while he 
was yet in the garrison, two men, from Captain Hall’s compa¬ 
ny of Rockbridge volunteers, crossed the Kenhawa river on 
a hunting excursion. As they were returning to the canoe 
for the purpose of recrossing to the Fort, after the termination 
of the hunt, Gilmore was espied* by two Indians, concealed 
near the bank, who fired at, killed and scalped him. Atthats 
instant. Captains Arbuckle and Stuart (the latter having accom¬ 
panied the Greenbrier volunteers as a private soldier) were 
standing on the point o'ppo.site to where lay the canoe id 
which Hamilton and Gilmore hatl crossed .he river; ami 
expressed some astonishment that the men should be so in¬ 
discreet as to be shooting near to the encampment, contrary to 
commands. They had scarcely time to express their disap¬ 
probation at the supposed violation of orders, when Hamilton 
W'as seen running down the bank of the river, and heard to 
exclaim, that Gilmore was killed. A party of Cajvtain Hall’s 
mc'i immediately sprang into a canoe and went over to r: iieve 
Hamilton from danger, and to l)ring the body of Gilmore to 
the encampment. Before they relandcd with the bloody 
corpse of Gilmore, a cry arose, ‘Het us go and kill th * In¬ 
dians in the fort;” and pale with rage they ascended the 
bulk, wdth captain Hall at their head, to execute their horrid 
purpose. It was vain to remonstrate. To the inti'rf. n nee 
of Captains Arbuckle and Stuart to prevent the fuliilliiig of 
this determination, they responded, by cocking their guns, 
and threatening instant death to any one who should dare to 
opi^ose them. 

The interpreter’s wife, (who had lately returned from In¬ 
dian captivity, and seemed to entertain a feeling of aftectlon 
for Cornstalk and his companions') seeing their dinger, r.nto 
their cabin to apprize them of it, and told them that Ellinip¬ 
sico was charged with having brouglit with him the Indi ans 
who had killed Gilmore. This however he positively denied, 
averring that he came alone, and with the sole object of lear¬ 
ning something of his father. In this time Captain Hall and 
his men had arrived within hearing, and F.lhni[)sico appeared 
mu<--h agitated. Cornstalk however, encouraged him to meet 
his fate composedly, saying, ‘'iny son, the Great Sjiirit has s* cn 
fit that we should die together, and has sent you here to that 
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iend. It is his will and let us submit •—it is all for the best;” 
^)d turning to meet his murderers at the door; received sevea 
bullets in his body and tell without a groan. 

Thus perished the mighty Cornstalk, Sachem of the Sha» 
V'anees, and king of the northern confederacy in 1774: A 
ciiiet remarkable for many great and good qualities, ffe was 
disposed to be at all times the friend of white men; as he 
ever was, the advocate of honorable peace. But when his 
country s wrongs “called aloud to battle,’^ he became the 
thunderbolt of war; and made her oppressors feel tlie vs:eight 
of his uplifted arm. He sought not to pluck the scalp from 
the head of the innocent, nor to w’ar against the unprotected 
and defenceless ; chosing rather to encounter his enemies^ 
girded for battle, and in open conflict. His noble bearing,— 
his generous and disinterested attachment to the colonies, 
when the thunder of British cannon was reverberating through 
the land his anxiety to preserve the frontier • of Virginia 
from desolation and death, (the object of his visit to Point 
Pleasant)—all conspired to win for him the esteem and res¬ 
pect of others; while the untimely, and perfidious manner of 
hi ' i.eath, caused a deep and lasting regre? to pervade th© 
bosoms, even of those who were enemies te hi.s nation; and 
excited the just indignation of all, towards his inhuman and 
barbarous murderers. 

When the father fell, Ellinipsico continued still and pas¬ 
sive ; not even raising himself from the seat, which he had 
occupied before they received notice, that some infuriated 
whites were loudly demanding their immolation. He met 
death in that position, with the utmost composure and calm¬ 
ness. The trepidation which at first seized upon him, was of 
but momentary duration, and was succeeded by a most digni¬ 
fied- sedateness and stoical apathy. Jt was not so with the 
young Red Hawk. He endeavored to conceal himself up the 
chimney of the cabin, in which they were; but without suc¬ 
cess : He was soon discovered and killed; The remaining 
Indian was murdered by piece-meal; and with almost all 
those circumstances of cruelty and horror, which characteriz© 
the savage, in wreaking vengeance upon an enemy. 

Cornstalk is said to have had a presentiment of his ap¬ 
proaching fate. On the day preceding his death, a council.of 
odicers was convoked, in consequence of the continued ab¬ 
sence of General Hand, and their entire ignorance of his 
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force or movements, to consult and determine on what would 
be the course for them to pursue under existyig circumstan¬ 
ces. Cornstalk was admitted to the council; and in tho 
course of some remarks, with which he addressed it, said, 
When I was young and went to war, 1 often thought, each 
might be my last adventure, and I should return no more. I 
still lived. Now I am in the midst of you, and if you choose^ 
may kill me. I can die but once. It is alike to me, whether 
now or iiereafter.” Little did those who were listening with 
delight to the eloquence of his address, and deriving knowl¬ 
edge from his instruction, think to see him so quickly and 
inhumanly, driven from the theatre of life. It was a fearful 
deed; and dearly was it expiated by others. The Shawanees 
xvere a warlike people, and became henceforw'ard the most 
deadly foe, to the inhabitants on the frontiers. 

In a few days after the perpetration of this diabolical out¬ 
rage upon all propriety, General Hand arrived from Pittsburg 
without an ariny, and without provisions for those who had 
been awaiting his coming. It was then determined to aban¬ 
don the expedition j and the vplunteers returned tp theip 
Hornes. 





CHAPTER IX: 


Willie Cornstalk was detained at Point Pleasant, as surctf 
fertile peace and neutrality of the Shaw an ees, Indians, of the 
tribes already attached to tlie side of Great Britain, were 
invading the more defenceless and unprotected settlements. 
Emerging, as Virginia then was, from a stale of vassalage and 
subjection, to in lependence and self government,—contend¬ 
ing in fearful inferiority, of strength, and the munitions of war, 
with a mighty and warlike nation,—limited in resources, and 
wanting ill means, essential for supporiing the unequ.'d con¬ 
flict, she could not be expected to all'ord protection and secu¬ 
rity from savage inroad, to a frontier so extensive as hers; 
and still less was she able to spare from the contest which 
she was waging with that colossal power, a force sufiicient 
to maintain a war in the Indian country and awe the savages 
into quiet. It had not entered into the policy of this state to 
enlist the tomahawk and scalping knife in her behalf; or to 
make allies of savages, in a war with Christians and civilized 
men. She sought by the force of reason and the conviction 
of propriety, to prevail on them to observe neutrality not 
to become her auxiliaries. “To send forth the merciless 
cannibal, thirsting for blood, against protestant brethren,” was 
a refinement in war, to whi^ h she had not attained. That 
the enemy with whom she was struggling for liberty and life 
as a nation, with all the lights of religion and philosophy to 
illumine her course, should have made of them allies, and 
“let loose those horrible hell hounds of war, against their 
countrymen in America, endeared to them by every tie which 
should sanctify human nature,” was a most lamentable cir¬ 
cumstance,—in its consequences, blighting and desolalinjg 
the fairest portions of the country, and covering the face of 
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its border settlements, with the gloomy mantle of sorrow and 
\n)C. 

There is in tlic Indian bosom an hereditary sense of injury, 
which naturally enough, prompts to deeds of revengeful cru¬ 
elty towards the whites, without the aid of adventitious stim¬ 
ulants. When these are superadded, they become indeed, 
the moslruthless.and iiifuriatori enemy,—‘‘thirsting for blood,’' 
;uid causing it literally to flow, alike -from the hearts of 
lielpless infancy and hoary age,—from-the timorous breast of 
weak woman, and the undaunted bosom of tlm stout war¬ 
rior. I.ieagued with Great Britain, the Ipdians were enabled 
more fully and eflectually, to glut their vengeance on our cit¬ 
izens. and gratify their entailed resentment > 0 wards tliem. 

In the commencement of Indian depredations on North 
Western \hrginia, during this war, the only places of refuge 
for the inhabitants, besides private forts and block-houses^ 
were at Pittsburg, Redstone, Wheeling and Point • Pleasant. 
Garrisons had been - ihaintained at Fort I’itt and Redstone, 
over after tlieir establishment •, and fortresses were erected 
at the two latter places in 177 1. They all seemed lo aflbrd 
an asylum to.many, when the Indians were known to be in 
the country ; but none of them had garrisons, strong enough 
to admit of detachments being sent, to act offensively agaiiist 
the invaders, All that they could eflbct, w^as the repulsion 
of assaults made on them, and the expulsion from their im*- 
inediate neighbor!loods, of small marauding parties of tlie 
savage enemy. When Captain Arbuckle communicated to 
the Governoi the information di rived from Cornstalk, that 
extensive preparations were making by the Indians, for war, 
and the probability of its early commencement, such meas¬ 
ures were immediately adopted, to prevouit its success, as llie 
then situation of the country would justify. A proclamation 
was issued, advising the inhabitants of the frontier, to retire 
into the interior as soon as practicable; and that they might 
be enabled the better to.protect themselves from savage fury, 
some ammunition was forwarded to settlements on the Ohio 
river, remote from the st:ite forts, and more'immediately ex¬ 
posed to danger from incursion. General Hand too, then 
stationed at Fort Pitt, sent an express to the different settle¬ 
ments, recommending that they should be immediately aban-* 
doned, and the individuals composing them, should forthwith 
.seek slielter in some contiguous fortress, or retire east of tho 
14 
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mountain. All were apprized of the impending danger, ami 
that it was impracticable in the pressing condition of affairs, 
for the newly organized government to ex^tend to them any 
effective protection. 

Thus situated, the greater part of those who had taken up 
their abode ontlie western waters, continued to reside in tlie 
country. Others, deeming the means of defence inadequate 
to security, and unwilling to encounter the horrors of an 
Indian war, no better provided than they were, pursued the 
advice of governme.nt, and withdrew from the presence of 
danger. Those who remained, sensible of dependence 
on their individual resources, cjimmenced making prepara¬ 
tions for the approaching crisis. The positions which had 
been selected as places of security and defence in the w ar of 
1774, were fortified anew, and other block-houses and forts 
were erected by their unaided exertion, into which they would 
retire on the approacli cf danger. Nor was it long before 
this state of things was brought about. 

In June 1777, a party of Indians came to the house of 
Charles Grigsby on Rooting^creek, a branch of the West 
Fork, and in the county of Harrison. Mr. Grigsby being 
from home, the Indians plundered the house of every thing 
Considered valuable by tliem, and which they could readily 
carry with them; and destroying many other articles, depar¬ 
ted, taking with tliem Jlrs. Grigsby and her two cliildren as 
prisoners. Returning home soon after, seeing ihe desolation 
which had been done inliis short absence, and unable to find 
his wife and children, 3Ir. Grigsby collected some of liis 
neighbors, and set out in jiursuit of those, by wiiom the mis¬ 
chief had been ellected,—hoping that he miglit overtake and 
reclaim from them the partner of his bosom, and the pledges 
of her aflection. Ilis hopes were of but iiiomentarv existence. 
Following in the trail of the fugitives ,'m hen they had arrived 
near to Los; creek, a distance of but six miles, they found 
the body of Mrs. Grigsby and of her younger child, where' 
they had been recently killed and scalped. The situation of 
this unfortunate woman (being near the hour of confinement,) 
and the entire helplessness of the child, were hindrances to a 
rapid retreat; and fearing pursuit.the Iiidirms thus inhumanly 
rid themselves of those incumbrances to their flight-and left 
them to accidental discovery, or to becom food for tlie bea§ts 

the forests 
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Slimiilatetl to more ardent exertions by the distressing 
scene just witnessed, the pursuers pushed' forward, with in¬ 
creased expectation of speedily overtaking and punishing, the 
authors of this bloody deed; leaving two of their party to 
perform the sepulture of the unfortunate mother, and her 
murdered infant. But before the whites were aware of their 
nearness to the Indians, these had become apprized of their 
approach, and separated, So as to leave no trail by which they 
«ould be farther traced. They had of course to give over the 
pursuit; and returned home, to provide more eifectually 
against the perpetration of similar acts of atrocity and dark¬ 
ness. 

A short time after this, two Indians came-on the West Fork,^ 
and concealed themselves near to Coon’s fort, awaiting an? 
Oiiportunity of elfeciing some mischief. While thus lying in 
ambush, a (laughter of Mr. Coon came out for the purpose 
of lifting some hemp in a fiehl near to the fort, and by the 
side of the. road. Biung engaged in performing this bnsi- 
dess, Thomas Cunningh un ami Enoch James passing along, 
andse(ihig her, entered iiitci,conversation with her, and aftOv 
a while proceeded on their Re.t before they had gone 

fi.r, aiarmv'd by the report oft^a gun, they looked back and saw 
ail Indian run up to the gy, tomahawk and scalp her. The^ 
people of the tort were qiTiukly apprised of what had been 
done, and immediately turned out. in pursuit; hut could not 
tr ico the ccKirse taken by the savages. It afterwards appear¬ 
ed that the Imiians had been for 'some time waiting for the 
girl to .come ne .r enough for them to catch and make he? 
prisoner, before she could alarm the fort, or get within reach 
of its guns; but when one of them cro.ssed the. fence for thin 
purpose, she espied him and ran directly towards the fort.— ’ 
F. iriiig that he would mat be able to overtake her, without 
approaching the fort so astoinvolve himself in some danger, 
be shot her as she ran; and going up to her he tomahawked 
and scalped her. In endeavoring then to secure himself by 
flight, he was shot at by James, but at so great distance as to 
prevent the doing of execution. 

la the neigh!)orliood of Wheeling, some mis(-hief of this 
kind was done about the same time, and by Indians who ac¬ 
ted so w.irily, as to avoid being discovered and punished. A 
man by the name of Thomas Kyan was killed in a field some 
^stance from thid house^ and a negro fellow at work with biw^ 
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taken prisoner and carried oil’. No invasion however, of that 
country, liad been as yet, of sufficient importance to induce 
the people to forsake their homes and go into the forts.— 
Scouting parties were constantly traversing the woods in eve¬ 
ry direction, and so successfully did they observe every ave¬ 
nue to the settlements, that the approach of Indians was gen¬ 
erally discovered and made known, before any evil resulted 
from it. Eut iu -August the whole country bordering on the 
Ohio, from fort Pitt to Wheeling, became justly alarmed for 
its fate •, and the most serious apprehensions for the safety of 
its inhabitants, were excited in the bosoms of all. Intelln 
gence was conveyed to General Hand at Fort Pitt, by some 
friendly Indians from the Moravian towns, that a large army 
of the north western confederacy, had come as far as those 
villages, and might soon be expected to strike an awful blow 
on some part of liie Ohio settlements. The Indian force w^as 
r(.presente(l as being so great, as to preclude all idea of pur¬ 
chasing saiety, by open cordlict; and the inhabitants along 
river, generally retired into forts, as soon as they received 
intorrnation of their danger, ai^ made every preparation to 
repel an assault on them. Tliey did not howtver, remain 
long in suspense, as to the pbilfit against which the enemy 
would direct its operations. 

W licehng Fort, altliougliit h.ad been erected by the proper 
amhorities of the government, and was snjiplicd with arms 
and ammunition from the public arsenal, was not at this time 
garrisoned, as were the other state forts on the Ohio, by a 
regular soldiery ; but was left to be defended solely by the 
.heroism and bravery of those, who might seek shelter within 
its walls. The settlement around it was flourisbing, and liad 
glow 11 with a rapidity truly astonishing, when its .'situation, and 
the circumstances of the border countiy generally, are taken 
into consideration. A little village, of twentydive or thirty 
houses,'had sprung dp, w here but a few' years before, the ibot 
of civilized man had never trod; and wliere the beasts of 
the forest had lately ranged undisturbedly, were to be seen 
lowing herds and bleating docks, at once, the means of sus¬ 
tenance, and the promise of future wealth to their owners._In 

the enjoyment of this, comparatively, prosperous condition of 
thii,g.s, the inhabitants little dreamed, how quickly those smi¬ 
ling prospects were to be bligh^d, their future hJpes blasted, 
Slid they deprived of almost every necessary of life. They 
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were not insensible to the danger which in time of war was 
ever impending over them ; but relying on the vigilance of 
tlicir scouts, to ascertain an.l apprize them of its approach, 
an.I on the pro.viinity of a fort into which they could retire 
upon a rnlnute’s warning, tliey did not shut themselves up 
within its walls, uutd advised oi.the immediate necessity of 
doing so, from the cudiial presence of the enemy. 

On the night of the first of September, Captain Ogal, who 
with a party of twelve men, had been for some days engaged 
in watching the paths to the settlement and endeavoring to 
ascertain the approach of danger, came into Wheeling with 
the assurance that the enemy were not at hand. In the course 
of that nigiit, however, the Indian army, consisting of three 
hundred an?! eighty-nine warriors, came near to the village, 
and believing fron/tho lights in the fort, that the inhabitants 
W'ere on their guard, and that more might be eflected by an 
amb'gscade in the morning, than by an immediate and direct 
attack, [)Osted themselves advantageously for that purpose.— 
Two lines were formed, at some distance from eacli, extend¬ 
ing from the river across the -^oint to the creek, with a corn¬ 
field to aiford them conccSplyit. In the centre between 
these lines, near a road le^nig through the field to the fort, 
and in a situation easily closing them to observation, six' 
Indians were stationed, for the purpose of decoying within 
tlie lines, any force which might discover, and come out to 
molest them. 

Early in the morning of the second, (wo men, going to a 
field for. horses, jiasscd the first line, and came neat to the 
Indians in the centre, before they were aware of danger.— 
Perceiving the six savages near ihem, they endeavored toi 
escape by flight. A single shot brojight qne of them to the 
ground the other was permitted to escape that he might give 
the alarm. Captain Mason (who, v.’ith Captain Ogc.]^and hitj 
party, and a few other men had occupied the fort the prece¬ 
ding night) hearing that there were but six of the enemy', 
rn irclied with fourteen men, to the place where they had 
been seen. He had not proceeded far from the fort, before 
he came in view of them ; and leading his men briskly to¬ 
wards where tlioy were, soon found themselves enclosed by a 
body of Indians, who’till then had remained concealed.— 
S.' cing the impossibility of m'dinlaining a conflict with them, 
he endeavored to retreat with his men, to the fort j but ip 
14 * 
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►vain. They were intercepted by the Indians, and nearly nil 
literally, cut to pieces. Ca}.taiii Slason howevtr, and his 
sergeant succeeded in passing the front line, but being obser¬ 
ved by some of the enemy, were pursued, and bred at, as they 
began to rise the hill. The sergeant was so wounded by the 
ball aimed at him, that he - fell, unable again to get up;^ hut 
seeing his Captain pass near without a gun and so crippled 
that he moved but slowly in advance of his pursuers, he him- 
ded him his, and calmly surrendered himself to his fate. 

■ Ca[)tain Mason had been twice wounded, and was llitn so 
enfeebled by the loss of blood, and hunt from fatigue that 
he almost despaired of ever reaching the fort; yet he j'rrsscd 
forward with all his powers. lie was sensible that the In- 
da;n was near him, and expecting rvery instant, tliat tiie tom¬ 
ahawk would sever his skull, he for a whil&forgot that hrs gun 
was yet cliarged. The recollection of this, inspiring him 
with fresh Jiopes, he wheeled to fire at his pursuer, but"found 
him so close that he could not bring his gun to bear on liim. 
Having greitly tlie advantage of ground, he thrust him back 
with his hand. The uplifted toinaliawk descended, to tlio 
earth witli force ; and before the Indian could so far regain 
his footing as to hurl tlie fatal weapon from liis grasp, or rusJi 
forward to close in deadly struggle with his antagonist, tlie 
ball from Captain Mason’s gnri had done its errand, and the 
savage fell lifeless to the earth. Cajitain Mason was able to. 
proceed only a fe\v paces farther; but concerdiug himself by 
the .side of a large fallen tree, he remained unobserved w hilc 
the Indians continued about the fort. 

The shrieks of Capt. Mason's men, and thedisch.argeof the guns, 
induced Capl. Ogui to advance with his twelve scouts, to theTr re¬ 
lief. Being some distance in tlie rear of his men, the Indians, in 
'cdosing round them, f.rtunatf ly left him without the circle, and he 
conceajed himself amid some briers in tliecemor of the fence; where 
lio lay until the ne.\t day. The same fate awaited his men, which 
had betallen Capt. Mason’s. Of tlie twenty six who were led out 
by those two ofheers, only tliree escaped d( alli, and two of these 
were badly wounded: a striking evidence of ih.e fact, that the am- 
hii.-^cade w'as judiciously planned, and the expectations of its success., 
well founded. . ■ . 

While these things were doing, the inhabitants of the village 
were busil}' employed in removing to the Lrt and preparing fur iie 
defence. A single glance at ilie^siination of the parlies led on by 
sMasOn and Ogal, convinced them of the overwhelming force of thjc 
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Indians, and the impossibility of maintaining an open contest with 
them And suipiickliad been the happening of the events which 
havo'been narrated, that the gates of the fort were scarcely closed, 
before the Indian army appeared under its walls, with a view to its 
Tediiction by storm. Rut before the assault was begun to be made, 
tlie attention of the garrison was directed to a summons for its sur¬ 
render, made by that inhimous renegade, t^imon Girty. 

This w'orse than savage wretch, appeared at the end window ()t 
a h e n()t fur fn.ia the tort, and told them, that he had come amiIi 
a hrro army to escort to Detroit, such of the Inhahitaiils along the 
froniiW, us were willing to accept the' terms otfert'd by Governor 
Hamilton, to iho.se who womld renounce the cause of the colonies and 
att.:-h Ihernsolvc's to the interest of Great Britain; calling up.n 
Iheni to reinemher tlieir fealty to their sovereign; assuring them of 
proto.ciiun, if tiny would join his standard, and denounctng iipm 
them, ail the woes which spring from the uncurbed indulgence of sav- 
ao-o •- ongeance, if they dared to resist, or fire one gun to the annoy- 
am-c .,f Ills men. He then read m them,Gov. Ilamiltoirs proclama- 
riMo ; and t.dd them,ho could allow only fifteen uii nutes tocuiisid. r 
of his proposition. It was enough. In love with liberty, attached 
to their country, and without tuiih in his prothred protection, they 
reiium'd but little time, to deliberate, which of the two to choose, 
slavery or death/’ ('.ol. Zane -Mied to him,“ that they had consult- 
% their wives and children, a'Mthai, all were resolved to perish, 
sooner than place Ltiemselvesmnder the protection ot a savage army 
with him at its head, or abjife the cause of liberty and of Iheculo- 
uies.” G.rty then represented to them the great force of the Indi¬ 
ans,—the impiissibility that the fort could withstand the assault, 
the certainty of protection if they aicceded to ids propositions, and 
the difficulty of restraining the a.ssailaols, if enraged and roused to 
vengeance by oppisltion and resistance. A .shot discharged at hiia 
fr:mi the fort, caused liim to withdraw from the window and the In- 
diaiis commenced the assault. 

There were then in the but thirty-three men,- to defend it 
against the attack of tipwardsof three hundred and eighty Indians; 
and bravely did they maintain their situation against the suporiinr 
force of the enemy, and all that art and fury could etfect to accom* 
pli.sli their destruction. For twenty-three himrs, all was life, aiiu 
energy, and activity within the walls. Every individual had par¬ 
ticular duties to perform; and promptly and faithtully were they 
discharged. The more expert of the women, took stations by the 
side (if the men ; and handling their guns with soldier like readi¬ 
ness, aided in the repulse, with fearless intrepidity.* Sonae were 
engaged in moulding bullets; others in loading and supplying the 

*The notes furnished the compder,. mentujii partieiilarly a ^Irs. 
Glum and Betsy \V'heat,as perfonmiig ail the duties ul soldiers with 
firmness and alacrity. 
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I v.i h guns already charged ; while the less robust were empfoy- 
m CTOkiug, and in furnishing to the ctunbalants, provisions and 
}\aier, during the continuance of the attack, [t seemed indeed, as 
It each individual were sensible, that the safety of all depended on 
JUS lone exertions; and that the slightest relaxation of these, would 
insulve them all m one common ruin. 

I' Hiding that they could ma!:e no impression on the fort, and fear- 
iBf to remain longer before it, lest their retreat might be cut olf, by 
remfircemeuts from the surrounding country, the assailants fired ail 
the houses wuhoul the walls ; killed all the stock, which could be 
tound ; and destroying every thing on which they could lay their 
hanus, retiied abemt day light, and left the garrison in possession of 
the loriress, but deprived of almost every thing else. The alarm of 
the presence ot Indians having been given after day light, and the 
attack on the Lrt commencing befJ-re sun rise, but little time was af- 
turded them, for securing their moveable pmpertv. The greater part 
had tak^n witii them nothing but ilieir closlies, wliile some had left 
their homes with their night apparel onlv. Few were left the en- 
jnyinent of a bed, or the humble gratification of the c(,arse repast ot' 
bread and milk. Iheir distress was coiiseijuently grea't; and their • 
aiUiatioa lor some time, pot much more enviable, than when pent 
witlim the fort, and straining every nerve to repel its savao-e as-- 
saiianls. ' . ^ ° 


Before this, tlie Governor had sent to Col. Andrew Swearingen a 
quantity ol ammunition f>r the defence of those who remained’in 
the country above Wheeling. By his-exertions, and under his su¬ 
perintendence, Bolling s and Holliday’s old furts were repaired, and 
the laiter made strong enough to serve as a magazine. In it was 
collected, all thQ|j,iuhaoitaius fuan its neighborhood ; and it was o-en- 
erally regarded, as a strong position, and able,occas!onallv, to detach 
pan of US .garrison, for the aid of other portions of the country, 
boon *^1*6 attack was begun to be made on Wheeling, the alarm 
reached bhepherd’s fort, and a runner was despatched from thence 
to Hollid.ay sfirt with the intelligence, and the apprehension that if 
sj^edy reliet were not afforded, the garrison at Wheelino-must fall 
iNo expectation, of being able to collect a force sufficient to cope with’ 
tlie assailants, was entertained. All that was expected vvas to 
throw succours into the fort, and thus enable the garrison the more 
successfully to repel assaults, and preserve it from the violence of the 
Indian onsets, b or this purpose. Col. Swearingen left Holliday’s 
with fourteen men, who nobly volunteered to accompany him in this 
hazardous enterprise, to the regret of tluise who remained, from an 
ap;;i-ehension that thus weakened, if Holliday’s fort were attacked it 
must fall easily into the hands of the enemy. These men got into 
a largo continental cmioe, and plied their paddles industriously, to 
arrive in time to be of service to the besieged. But the nio-ht being 
dark, and a dense % hanging over the river, they toiled to great 
disadvantage, freequently coming in contact with the banks; until 
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at length it was thouorht advisable to cease rowing'and float with the 
eurrenl, lest they might, unknowingly, pass Wheeling, and at the 
appearance of day be obliged to contend with the force of the stream, 
to reouirt that point. Floating slowly, thej at length descried the 
light'which proceeded from the burning of the houses at Wheeling, 
and with all their ext rtiun could not then attain their destination be¬ 
fore the return of day. Could they have realized their expectaiign 
of arriving Itefore day, they might from the river bank, in the dar^ 
uess of the night, have gained admission into the fort; but being 
Irustrated in this, they landed some of tlie men near above \Vheel- 
ing, to reconnoiter and ascertain the situation of things: it being 
doubtful to them, from iho smoko and fog, whether the fort and all, 
were not a heap of ruins. Col. Swearingen, Cap. Bilderlrock and 
William iioshears, voluntoi^rcJ for tins service, and proceeding cau¬ 
tiously soon reached the fort. 

When arrived there, it was still questionable whether the Indians 
had abandoned the attack, or were only lying concealed in the corn¬ 
field, in order to fall on any, w'ho might come out from the fort, under 
the impression tliat danger was removed from them. Fearing that 
the latter was the case, it was thought prudent, not to give the pre¬ 
concerted signal tor the remainder of Col. Swearingen’s party to 
come on, lest it might excite the Indians to greater vigilance and 
they intercept the men on their way to the tort. To obviate the 
diificulty arising from this apprehension. Col. Swearingen, Capt. 
RiMorbock and VVilliam lioshears, taking a circuitous route to a^^oid 
passing near tlie cornfield, returned to their companions, and esc..rt- 
ed them to VVlieeling. ft then remained to ascertain whether thb • 
Indians had really withdrawn, or were only lyi]^ in ambush. A 
wjuucil. Cvnisisting of Col. Zane, Co). Shephard,g^^tor McMahon 
and Ci/l. Svveariitgen, being requested to devise ipme. expedient by 
wliich to be assured of the fact, recommended that two of their most 
active and vigilant men, should go out openly from the fort, and 
carelessly, but surely, examine the cornfield near to the palisade. 
Upon their return, twenty others, under the guidance of C(»l. Zane, 
marched round at some distance from the field, and appruachir.g it 
more nearly on their return, became.assured that the Indians had 
indee<.l despaired of success, and were withdrawn from the field. 
AlKiut this time Major M’Culluugh arrived with forty-five men, 
and they all proceeded to view the battle ground. 

Here wa.s indeed a pitiable sigiit. Twenty-three, of the mea 
who had accompanied Capts. Mason and Ogal.in the preceding 
morning, were lying dead; few of them had been shot, but the 
greater part, most inhumanly and barbarously butchered*with the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. Upwards of three hundred head ot’ 
cattle, horses, and hi^gs, wantonly killed by the savages, were seen 
lying about the field, and all the houses, with every thing whiclx 
they contained, and which could not bo conveniently taken ulT by 
#16 enemy, were but heap.s of ashes. It was long indeed, before th» 
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iiihabitants of that neigliborhood regained the comforts, of whiefti 
dhat night’s desolation had deprived them. 

Soon after the happening of these events a company of militia 
under the command ot Capt. Foreman, arrived from east of the Al- 
, ieghany, to afiord protection to the settlements around Wheeling, 
■and occupy the fort at this place. While stationed in it, it was 
inown that parties of Indians were still lurking about, seeking op- 
ybrtunities of doing mischief, and to prevent which, detachments 
were frequently sent on scouting expeditions. . On the ^ 6 th of Sep¬ 
tember, Capt. Foreman with forty five men, went about twelve 
miles IdcIow Wheeling and encamped fi r the night. He was igno¬ 
rant ot the practices ot the Indians, and seemed ratlier indisposed to 
take council of those, who were conversant with tliein. After buil¬ 
ding fires for the night, he remained with his men close around 
them, contrary to the advice of one of the settlers, by the name of 
Lynn, who had accompanied him as a spy. l.ynn however, would 
■ot consent to remain there himseif, but taking with him those of 
the frontiers men wh(. were in company, retired some distance from 
the fires, and spent the night. IJ, fine it was yet light, Lynn, being 
atvake, thought he heard such a noise, a.s would be probably pmdu- 
• j ’7 launching oi rafts on the nvrr, above the jiosiiion occu- 
pied by Capt. b oremi'i. la tne morning he communicated his sus¬ 
picion that an Indian torce was near Uiem, and advised the Captain 
to raern to Wheeling along iho hill sides and avoid the bottoms, 
liiS advice vyas rejected ; but L', no. with the can lion of one used to 
such a condition of tilings, pniJenliy kept on the hill side, with four 
o.hers, while tney. j ho onionged to the command of Capt. Foreman, 
continued along^e lev: I a' ih^ i-i ■; (,f ti,o 


In marching|BnMht.( 
saw'a parcel or^Mman 
them up, soon drew aii.i 
AVlule thus crowded too 
wa.s bpeued on tiiein by a 
which threw them into < 
with deadly efieci, fi.r s 
caused the loss ef the w 
comrades rushed from tli 
90 boisterously, as indm 
mety, was at ‘hand, and H 
In diis fatal am^usc^a ! 
man s party killell^'a:;:! 
were the Captain and le i 
It appeared that thi-i • 
'posel) to attract Uie all end 
were lying concealed in 
ptuh, UP a sink hole on i!i 
Qpvert of the aver bank. 


the >■ 


I p.'V, 




P ■’* '■ ! !•. toy .MP.luisii. ;; ol 

> '■ • 'll. d-l;. I.; ■ was conti-liv'd 

' •' ■ ‘.m; 'o riitually Piu -.m 

' ■*'* '-'oi . -V'liN with his 1 - 0 '.v 

■< . ■o' r Olios, and shinuuia* 

’ • !i Jpcvti that a remfiirce- 
fj j-ri'e'ioiaieii rcireaied. 

■hi re ogre iwentn-one of Captain Fore- 
"•■r.ii niiich wounded: among the sldia 

• W ,i ,s. 

■ I a,g 'pad dropped their ornaments, phr- 
i. o .i die whiles; while they themselves 
i vvM p.tnh-o; t.he one to th:' right of the 
'■ t!j!' ether to ili'- left, under 

f rout these advaiuageous posiiiouSj they 
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fiYed securely on our men; while they were altogether exempt 
from dano-er Hill the part^ in the sink hole was descried by Lynn. 
His firing was not known to have taken effect; but to his good con¬ 
duct is justly attributable the sa^ng of the remnarit the detach¬ 
ment. The Indian force was ascertained. It was supposed 
to have been small; not exceeding twenty warriors. 

On the ensuing day, the inhabitants t>f the neighborliood of 
Wheeling under the direction and guidance of Colonel Zan?;, pro¬ 
ceeded to Grave Creek and buried those who harl fallen.' 

At the time of the happening of those occurrences the belief was 
general, tliat the army which had been led to Wheeling by Girty, 
had been ordered (jii, for the purpose of conducting the lories from 
the settlements to Detroit; and that detachments frem tliat army 
continued to hover about the frontiers for some time, to effect that 
object. There was then, unfortunately for the repose and tranquilli¬ 
ty of many nefghlrorhoods, a considerable number of those misgui¬ 
ded and deluded wretches, w'ho, disatt'ecied to the cause of the col¬ 
onies, wore willirtg to advance the interest,of Britain, by the sacri¬ 
fice of every social relation, and the abandonment of every consido- 
laiion, save that of loyally to the king. So for did their opposition,, 
to those who espoused the cause ot American liberty, blunt every 
finer and more noble feeling, that many of them were willing to im¬ 
brue their hands m the blood of their neighbors, in the most sly and 
secret manner, and in the hour of midnight darkness, for no offence 
but attachment to the independence of the colonics. A conspiracy 
for the murder of the whigs and fir accepting the terms, offered by 
Uie Governor of Canada to those who would renounce their allegi¬ 
ance to the irniled Slates and repair to Detroit,, l^y the relenting of 
one individual, was prevented being carried into effect ; and many 
were consequently saved from horrors, e(iualling, if not transcending 
in enormity, the outrages of the savages themselves. Scenes of 
licentiousness.and fury, followed mron the discovery of ihe ploi.— 
Exasperated at its heinousness, and under the influence*! of resenv 
ful feelings, the whigs retaliated upon the tories, some of tfie e'vite 
which these had CKjnspired loinflicl upiin them. In he then infuri- 
• ated suite of their minds, and the little restraint at that time irri|>is- 
ed on the passions by the operation of the laws, it is really matter of 
admiration that they did not jirocced farther, and requite ujion those 
deluded w retches, the full measure of their premeditated wrongs.— 
Tl.f head only of this fiendish league, lost his life; but.many'dep- 
redatioiis v\ ere coramitted, on .ii'- property of its membeib?. 

A court, for the trial of the conspirants, was held at Kcd'- 
•stone.l' ort; and many of thorn were arraigned at its bar. But 
as their object had been defeated by its discovery, arid as no 
fartlier danger was apprehended from tliern, they were releas¬ 
ed, after having been required to take^he oatli of tdlegiance 
tv the United States and to bear with the anjuries w lrich had 
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been done their property. Those who were suspected for 
tlie murder of the chief conspirator, }vere likewise arraigned 
for that ofleiicej but were acquitted. 

Hitherto! the inhabitants of JTygart’s Valley had escaped 
the ill elfects of savage eniniiy : Indian hostility not Iiaving 
prompted an incursion into that country, since its permanent 
settlement was eflected previous to the war of 1774; This 
however hud not the effect to lull them into confident security. 
Ascribing their foriimate exemption from irruptions of the 
enemy, to other causes than a willingness on the part of the 
Indians, to leave them in quiet and repose, they exercised 
tlieutmo.sl vigilance to discover their approach, and used eve¬ 
ry precaution to ensure them safety, if the enemy should }ip- 
pear among them. Spies were regularly employed in W'atch- 
ing the warriors paths beyond the settlements, to detect their 
advance and to apprize the inhabitants of it. 

In September of this year (1777) Leonard Petroand Wm. 
White, being engaged in watching the path leading up the 
Little Kenhawa, killed an Elk late in the evening ; and taking 
part of it with them, withdrew a short distfmee for the pur¬ 
pose of eating their sup])ers and spending the night. About 
midnight, White, awaking from sleep, discovered by the light 
of the moon, that there were several Indians near, wdio had ' 
been drawn in quest of them by tlie report of the gun in the 
evening. lle^aMBL^at a glance, the inipossibililv of escaping ' 
by flight; and preferring captivity to death, he whisjiered to ’ 

Petro to lie sliil, lest any movement of his, might lead tothis ' 

a few piinutes the Indians sprang on them ; and i 
V hit<5^sing iiimself as one lay liold on him, aimed a furioub 1 
blow, with lus tomahawk, hoping to wound the Indian by 
wliom he was beset, and then mukc his escape. Missing his i 
aim he affected to have been ignorant of the fact that he w as i 
encountered by Indians, professed great joy at meeting w ith I 
declared that he w as then on his way to their towns. 
Th^’ wer 9 not deceived by the arlihee; Vor although he i 

assumed an air of pleasantness and gaity, calculated to win < 

upon ihrir conficlehce. yet the w ofiil countenance and rueful i 

expression of poor Petro, convinced them that IVlii es con- i 

du^t was leifTned, lha'. he might lull them into inattention, and they •' 

beenabl^fl to effeci an escape. They were IxMi tied fur the nio-ht; < 

and morning VVl^e being painted red. and Petro black, thev 

Wcrl^^ecl to proceed-to the Indian towns. When approaching a ' 
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■village, the whoop of success brought several to meet llicra * 
and on tlieir arrival at it, they found that every preparation 
was made for tlieir running^ the gauntlet; in g#ng through 
wJiich ceremony both were'"’ much bruised. ^Vhite did nut 
however remain long in captivity. Eluding their vigilance, 
he took one of their guns and began his flight homeward.-— 
Befor- he had travelled far, he met an Indian on horseback, 
whom he succeeded in shooting; and mounting the horsd 
from which he fell, his return to the V^alley was much facili¬ 
tated. Petro was never heard of afterwards. The paintin^rof 
him black, had indicated their intention of killincr him • anil 
the escape of White probably liastened his doom. ^ 

During this time, and after the return ot White among 
them, theinliabitants of Tygart’s Valley practised their accus¬ 
tomed watciifulness ’till about the twentieth of November- 
when there was a considerable fall of snow. This circum¬ 
stance induced them to believe, that the savages wmuld not 
attempt an irruption among them until the return of sprina • 
and they became consequently, inattentive to their safety.'’’ 

Generally, the settlements enjoyed perfect quiet from tho 
nrst appearance of winter, until the return of spring, fn this 
interval of time, the Indians are usually dcterredlfrom pen¬ 
etrating into them, as well because of their great exposure to 
di^scovery and observation in consequence of the nakedness- 
Ox the woods and the increased facility of pursuing their trail 
in the snows which then usuallv covered the earth, as 
of the suffering produced by their lying in wait and travellincr, 
in their partially unclothed condition, in this season of in¬ 
tense cold. Instances of their being troublesome durirur the 
winter, were rare indeed; and never occurred, but under ve¬ 
ry peculiar circumstances: the inhabitants, were therelbr?* 
not culpably remiss, when they relaxed in their vigilance, and 
became exposed to savage inroad. 

A party of twenty Indians, designing to commit some dep¬ 
redations during tho fall, had nearly reached the upper end 
s Valley, 'vhen the snow, which had inspired the 
inhabitants with confidence in their security, commenced fall¬ 
ing. Fearful of laying themselves open to detection, if they 
ventured to proceed farther at that time, and anxious to effect 
some mischief before tliey returned home, they ri'niniimd 
concealed about ten miles trom the settlements, until the snow 
disappeared. On the 1 jth of December, they canae to th^ 
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liouse of Darby Connoly, at tlie uj)pcr extremity of the Val¬ 
ley, and killed him, his wife and sevesjil of the children, and 
took three others j>risoncrs. Proceeding to the next house, 
killed John Stewart, his wife and child, and took Miss Ham¬ 
ilton (sister-in-law to Stewart) into captivity. They then im¬ 
mediately changed their direction, and with great dispatch, 
entered upon their journey home; w ith the captives, and plun¬ 
der, taken at those tw'o places. 

In the course of the evening after these outrages were com¬ 
mitted, John Hadden passing by the house of Connolv saw 
a tame elk belonging there, lying dead in the yard. This, 
and the death-like silence which reigned around, excited his 
lears that all was not right; and entering into the iionse, he 
.saw the awful desolation which had been committed. Seeing 
that the work of blood had been but recently done, he has¬ 
tened to alarm the neighborhood, and sent an express to Capt. 
llenjamin Wilson, living about tw enty mile's lower in the A'al- 
ley, with the melancholy intelligence. ^Vith great promjdi- 
tude, Captain Wilson went through the settlement, exerting 
himself to procure as many volunteers, as w'ould justil'y going 
in pursuit of the aggressors ; and so indefatigable was he in 
accOniplishinghis purpose, that, on the day alter the murders 
were perpetrated, he app^red.on the theatre of their exhi¬ 
bition with thirty men, jirepared to take the trail and jnisJi 
forward in pursuit of the savages. For five d.ays they follow¬ 
ed through'cold and wet, w ithout perceiving that thev had 
gained upon them. At this time many of the men expressed 
a determination to return They had snili red much, travelled 
far, and yet saw no prosjiect of overtaking the enemy. It is 
not w'dnderfnl that the\ became disp'irited. In order to ex¬ 
pedite their progress, the m inerons water courses w iiieh lay 
across their jiath, swollen to an unusual height and width, 
were passed without any preparation to avoid getting wet; 
the consequence was that after w ading one of them, tliey 
would have to travel with icicles hanging from their clothes 
the grcater*f)art of^a day, before an opj -ortniiity could be al¬ 
lowed of drying them. They sullercd much too for the w ant 
of provisions. I'he short time alTorded for preparation, had 
not admitted of their taking with them, as much as they ex¬ 
pected would be rcipiired, and they had already been on the 
chasejoiiger than vvt^.anticipated Under these circumstan¬ 
ces it Avas wdth grealditiiculty, JJaptain Wilson could prevail 
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on them to continue the pursuit one day longer; hoping the 
Indians would have to halt, in order to hunt for food. Not 
yet being sensible that they gained upon them, the men posi¬ 
tively refused going farther and they returned to their seve¬ 
ral homes. ' 

This was the last outrage committed by the savages on 
North Western Virginia, in this year. And although there 
was not as much mischief eflfected by them in this season, as 
has been in others yet, the year of 1777. has become memo¬ 
rable in the anrials of Border Warfare. The murder of Corn¬ 
stalk and his companions,—the attack on Wheeling Fort,— 
the loss of lives and destruction of property which then took 
place, together with the fatal ambirscade at Grave Creek 
Narrows, all conspired to render it a period of much interest, 
and to impress its incidents, deeply on the minds of those, 
who were actors in these scenes. 





CHAPTER .X 


After the winter became so severe as to prevent the 12- 
diaiis from penetrating tiie country and committing fartlier 
aggression, tlie inhabitants became assured of safety, and de* 
voted much of theii time to the erection of new forts, the 
strengthening of those which had been formerly established^ 
and the making of other preparations, deemed necessary to 
j>revent the repetition of those distressing occurrences, which 
had spread gloom and sorrow over almost every part of 
is Orth U estern Virginia, -^’liat the savages would early re¬ 
new Hieir exertions to destroy the frontier settlements, and 
Jiarrass tiieir citizens, could not for an instant be doubted.— 
Le\enge for the murder of Cornstalk, and the other chiefs 
liilled in the fort by the whites, had operated to unite the 
M ariike nation of the Shawanees in a league with the other 
Indians, against them; and every circumstance seemed to 
j»romise increased exertions on their part, to accomplish their 
jmrposes of blood and devastation. 

otvs ith.standing ail which had been suftered during the 
preceding season; and all, which it was confidently anticipa¬ 
ted. would have to be undergone afi>‘r the return of spring, 
yet did the whole frontier increase i population, and in ca- 
})acity to defend itself against the encroachments of a savage 
onemy, aided by British emissaries, and led on by American 
tones. The accession to its strength, caused by the number 
of emigrants, who came into the dilfcrent settlements, w’as in¬ 
deed considerable; yet it was insuliicient, to enable the in¬ 
habitants to purchase bv offensive operations, exemption from? 
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invasion, or security from the tomahawk and scalping knife. 
Assured of this, Virginia extended to them farther assistance; 
and a small body of regular troops, under the command of 
General McIntosh, was appropriated to their defence. 

In the spring of ITTS, General McIntosh, with the regu¬ 
lars and some militiamen, attached to his command, descen¬ 
ded the Ohio river from Fort Pitt, to the mouth of Big Bea¬ 
ver—a creek discharging itself into that river from the north 
west. Phis was a favorable position, at whicli to station his 
troojjs to eli’ect the partial security of the frontier, by inter¬ 
copring parties of Indians on their way lo the settlements on 
the opposite side of the river, and by pursuing and punishing 
them while engaged, either in committing havoc^ or in retrea¬ 
ting to their towns, after the consummation of their horrid 
purposes. Fort McIntosh was accordingly erected here, and 
•garrisoned ; and a six pounder mounted for its defence. 

From Wheeling to Point Pleasant, a distance of one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-six miles, there was then no obstacle whatev¬ 
er, presented to the advance of Indian war parties, into the 
settlements on the East and West Forks of the Monongaliela, 
and their branches. The consequences of this expo.sure had 
heen alw'ays severely felt; and never more so than after the 
establishment of Fort McIntosh. Every impediment to their 
invasion of one part of the country, caused more frequent ir¬ 
ruptions into others, where no difficulties w’ere interposed to 
check their progress, and brought heavier woes on them.— 
This had been already experienced, in the settlements on the 
upper branches of the Monongahela, and as they were the 
last to feel the effects of savage enmity in 1777, so were they 
first to become sacrificed to its fury in 1778. 

Anticipating the commencement of hostilities at an earlier 
period of the season, than usual, several families retired into 
Halbert’s block-house, on Ten Mile (a branch of the West 
Fork.' in the month of February. And notwithstanding the 
prudent caution manifested by them, in the step thus taken; 
yet, the state of the weather lulling them into fidse security, 
they did not afterwards exercise the vigilance and ]»rovident 
care, which were necessary to ensure their future safety. On 
the third of March, some children, playing with a crippled 
crow, at a short distance from the yard, espied a number of 
Indians proceeding towards them; and running briskly to tlie 
iouse, told ‘‘tlidt a ilurnber of red men vvero close by.”--' 
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John/.lurj/Uoy slepppd to the door tpseeif danger Jiad re ally 
approached, when one of the Indians, turning the corner of 
the house, hred at hiin. The ball took cfTect, and Mnrpliey 
fell back into the liousc. Tiie Indian springing directly in, 
was grappled by Herbert, and thrown on the floor. A shot 
from .wltliout, wounded ITarbcrt, yet lie continued to main¬ 
tain Ids advantage over the prostrate savage, striking him as 
;^dectiudly as he could with his toinaliawk, when another 
gun was fired at him from wi'.hoiit the house. The ball passed 
th/ough Iiis head, arid be fell lifeless. His antagonist then 
slipped out at the door, sorely wounded in tlie encounter. 

Just after the first Indian bad entered, an active yonna 
warrior, holding in his hand a tomahawk with a long spike 
at the end, also came in. Edward Cunningham instantly 
.drew up his gun to slioot him; but it flashed, and they closed 
Jn doubtful strife. Both were active and athletic; and sen- 
'^^■"sfble of the high prize for which they were contending, each 
put fortii Ills 'utmost strength; and strained his every nerve, to 
gain the ascendency. For a wliile, the issue seemed doubt¬ 
ful. At length, by great exertion, Cunningham wrenched the 
tomahawk from the hand of the Indian, and buried the spike 
end to the* handhs in liis hack. Mrs. Cunningham closed the’ 
contest. Seeing lier iiushaiid struggling closely with the sav¬ 
age, slie struck at him with an axe. The edge wounding his 
face severely, he loosened his hold, and iiiade Jiis way out of 
the house. 

The third Indian, which had entered before the door wa.s 
closed, presented an appearance almost as frightful as the 
object which he had in view. He wore a cap made of the 
unsliorti front of a hiitfalo, with the ears and horns still at¬ 
tached to it, and which hanging loosely about liis head, gave 
to him a most hideous aspect. On entering the room, (his 
infernal <nonster, aimed.a blow with his tomahawk at a Miss 
Heece, which alighting on her he.ad, wounded her severely. 
The mother of this girl, seeing the iijilifted ai;m about to de¬ 
scend oil her daughter, seized tlie'morister by the liorns ; but 
his false head eoriiing readily she did not succeed in 
changing the direction of the weapon. The father then 
caugiit hold of him; but far inferior in strength and agility, 
he was soon thrown on the floor, and must liave been 
killed, but for the timely interference of Cunningham. Hav- 
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lUg succeeded in ridding tiro room of one Indian, he wheel¬ 
ed, and sunk a tomahawk into the head of the other. 

During all'this time the door was kept by the women, tho’ 
not without great exertion. The Indians from without en¬ 
deavored several times to force it open and gain admittance; 
and would atone time havQ succeeded, but that, as it was 
yielding to their effort to open it, the Indian, >vho had been 
won ided by Cunningham and his w ife, squeezing out at the 
aperture which had been made, caused a momentary relaxa¬ 
tion of the e.'iertions of those without, and enabled theAVo- 
men again to close it, and. prevent the entrance of others.— 
These were not howmver, unemployed. They were engaged 
in securing such of the children in the yard, as w^ere capable 
of being carried away as prisoners, and in killing and scalping 
the others; and wlien iiiey had effected this, despairing of . 
bedng able to do farther mischief, they retreated to their 
towns. ' ' 

Of the w'hites in the. house, one only was killed and four " 
were wounded; and seven or eight children in the yard, 
were killed or taken prisoners. One Indian waas killed, and 
two badly w ounded. Had Recce engaged sooner in tlie con¬ 
flict, the other two w ho had entered the house, would no 
doubt have been likewise killed; hut being a quaker, he 
looked on, without participating in the conflict, until his 
diiughter was wounded. Hiving then to contend singly, w'itli 
superior prow'css, he was indebted for the preservation of his 
life, to the assistance of those whom he refused to aid in pres¬ 
sing need. 

On the eleventh of April, some Indians visited the house of 
William alorgan, at the Dunkard bottom of Cheat river. They 
there killed a yoimg man by the name of Brain, Mrs. Morgan, 
(the mother of William) and her grand daughter, and Mrs. 
Dillon and her two children; and took Mrs. Morgan (the 
wife) and her child prisoners. VVhen, on their way home, 
they (xime near to Pricket’s fort, they bound Mr.s. Morgan to 
a bush, ajid w’ent in quest of a horse for her to ride, leaving 
lier child with her. She succeeded in untying with her teeth, 
the bands Vvhicli confined her, and wandered tlie balaju;e of 
that day and part of the next, . before she came In sight of 
the fort. Here she was kindly treated and in a few days 
sent home. Some man going out from Pricket’s fort some 
short time after, found at the spot where iilrs. Morgan had 
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teen left by tiie Indians, a fine mare stabbed to the heaiis-i*-ii 
Exasperated at the escape of i\Irs. rMorgan, they had no doubt 
vented tiieir rage on the animal wliicli they had destined to 
bear her weight. 

In the last ot April, a party of aboir twenty Indians came 
to the neighborhoods of Hacker’s creek and the West bork. 
At this time th(* innabitanis ot those neighborhoods had re- 
ifioved to West’s fort, on the creek, and to Kiehards’ fort on 
the river; and leindng tiie women and children in them during 
the day, under the protection ot a few tm n, the others were 
in tlie habit of pertormirig the usual labors of their farms in 
companies, .<=0 as to pr.jserve them from attacks of the Indians. 
A company of men, being thus engaged, the first week of May, 
in a field, now owned by Mint.?r Bailey, on Hacker’s creek, 
and being a good deal disi>ers<.*d in varirius occupations, some 
•fen-ung, others clearing, and a few i-loughing, they were un¬ 
expectedly %d upon by the Indians, and Thomas Hughes 
and .Jonathan Lo-.vther shot down : tiie othi rs being iiicau-. 
lioiisly without arms lied for safety. Two of the company, 
having the Indians rather beiweeii them and. West’s fort, ran 
directly to Hichards’, as well for their own security as to give 
the alarm there, but they had been already apprized that the 
•nomy was at liand. Isaac Washburn, who had been to mill 
on Hacker’s creek the day before, on his return to Richaials’ 
fort and near to where Clement’s mill now stands, was shot 
from his hoi se, tomahawked ail'd scalped. The finding of his 
body, thus cruelly mangled, had given them the alarm, and 
they were already on their .guard, before the two men from 
Hacker’s creek arrived with the intelligence of what had been 
done there. The Indians then left tlie neighborhood with¬ 
out effecting more havoc; and tlie whites were too weak to 
go in pursuit, and molest them. 

The determination of the Shawanees to revenge the death 
of their Saclieni, had hitherto been productive of no very 
serious consequences. A while after his murder, a sni' ll 
hand of them made their apjiearance near the fort at Point 
Pleasant; and Lieutenant Moore was despatched from .he 
garrison, with some men, to drive them off: Upon his r d- 
vance, they commenced retreating; anrlthe officer comma rid¬ 
ing the detachment, fearing they would escajie, ordered a 
<iuic!i pursuit. He did not proi'ced far before he fell into an 
ambuscade. He and three of his men were kiliedat the first 
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iite;—the rest of the party saved themselves by a precipitate 
lliglit to the fort. 

In the May following this transaction, a few Indians again 
came in view ot the fort. But as the garrison had been very 
much reduced by the removal of Captain Arbuckle’s company^ 
and the experience of the last season, had taught then) pru¬ 
dence, Captain McKee forbore, to detach any of his men in 
pursuit of them. Disappointed, in their expectations of en¬ 
ticing others to destruction, as they had Lieutenant .Moore in 
the winter, the Indians suddenly rose from their covert, and 
presented an unbroken line, extending from the Ohio to the 
Kenhawa river •, and in front of the fort. A demand for the' 
surrender of the garrison, was then made; and Captaia 
McKee asked ’till next morning to consider of it. In the* 
course of the night, the men were busily employed in bring¬ 
ing water from the river, expecting that the Indians v\ oul(J 
continue before the fort for some time. 

In the morning. Captain McKee sent his answer, by the 
^enadier squaw, (sister to Cornstalk, and who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the murder of her brother and nephew, was still attached 
to the whites, and was remaining at the fort in the capacity oi* 
irjterpreter) thai he could not comply with their demand.— 
The Indians immediately began the attack, and fou one week, 
kept ine garrison closely besieged, Finding however, that 
they made no impression on he for:, theycollec ed liecaide 
abou. i, and instead of re'urning owards iheir own coun ry 
wi h ’he plunder, proceeded up the Kenhawa river towards 
the Greenbrier set tlcmenti 

Believing their object to be the destruction of that settlement, 
and knowing from their great force that they would certainly ac¬ 
complish it, if the inhabitants were unadvised of their approach. 
Captain McKee despatched two men to Col. Andrew Donnelly's^ 
(then the frunUer house,) with the intelligence. These men stxin 
^me in view of the Indians ; but finding that they were advancing 
in detached groups, and dispersed in hunting parties, through the 
woods, they despaired of being able to pass them, and returned to 
the fort. Captain McKee then made an appeal to thechivalr}^ of 
the garrison, and asked, “who would risk his life to save the people 
of Greenbrier.” .J.jhn Pryor and Philip Hammond, at once step^jed 
forward,and replied “we wull.” They were then habited afier 
the Indian manner, and painted in Indian style by the Grenadier 
Squaw, and departed on their hazardous, but noble and generous un¬ 
dertaking. Travelling, night and day, with grcht rapidity, they 
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passed tl\e Indians at ^Meadow riverand arrived, about sun set t)f 
that day at Donnelly’s 1‘ort, twenty miles further cn. 

As soon as the intelligence of the approach of the Indians, was 
communicated by these men. Col. Donnelly had the neighbors all 
advised of it; and in the course of the night, they collected at his 
house. He also de.spatchod a messenger to Capl. John Stuart, to 
acrpiaint him with the fact; and made etery preparation to resist 
attack and ensure their safety, of which his situation admitted. 
Pryor and Hammond told them howf by the precaution of Captain 
McKee, the garrison at Point Pleasant had been saved from suffer- 
inofby the want of water ; and advised them to lay in a plentiful 
supply, of that necessary article, A hogshead was accordingly fil¬ 
led and rolled behind the door of tlie kitchen, which adjoined the 
dwelling house. 

Early liext morning. Jolm Pritchet (k servant to Col. Donnfl’y) 
■\^ent out for some firewood, and while thus engaged, was fired at 
and killed. T^e Indians then ran into the yard, and endeavored to 
force open the kitchen door; but Hammond and Dick Pointer ( a 
negro belonging to Col. Donnelly) who were the only persons vith- 
in, aided by .the hogshead of water, prevented their accomplishing 
this object. They next-proceeded to cut it in pieces, wiih their 
tomahawks. Hammond seeing that they woiihi s^n succeed in 
this way, w.ih the assistance of Dick, relied the hogshead to one 
suie .and letting the doer suddenly fly open, killed the Indian at tho 
threshold, and the others wlp were near gave v- ay. Dick then 
fired amon^ them, with a musket heavily charged with swan shot, 
and nodouH with effect, a.s the yard wa- crowded with the enemy; 
a war club with a swan shot in it, was afterwards picked up near 
the door. ‘ ^ 

I The men in the house, who were'asleep at the commencement of 
the attack, being awaliened at the firing of Hammond and Dick, 
now opened a galling fire upon the Indians. Reing ehir fly up stairs 
they were enabled to do grean r execution, gud fired witli such efiect 
that, about one o’clock, the enemy retired a small'di.sianqe fri m the 
hqusp. Beftre they retired however, somer^f ihem succeeded in 
getting under the floor, when they were aided by liie whites below, 
in raising some of the puncheons of which it was made. It was to 
their advantage to do this,; and w^ell did they profit by it. Several 
of the Indians were killed in tliisalUmpl to gain admittance, whil^ 
only one of the whites received a wound, which hut slightly injured 
his hand. 

When intelligence was conveyed to Capt. Stuart of the approach 
of so lirge a body of sava'ges, Co). Samuel Lewis was with him; 
and they both exerted ihemstdves to save the settlement from des¬ 
truction, by collecting the inhabitants at a fort where Lewisburg 
now^ stands. Having succeeded in this, they sent Iw'o men to Don¬ 
nelly s to learn vvhether the Indians had advanced that far. As they 
approached, the ‘firing became distinctly audible, and they returned 
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vAili the tidings. Capt.^staart and O d. Lewis proposed marchino- 
to the relief of Donnelly’s|,)r,t^ j^ith as many men as were willitur to 
accomiKio} them; and in’ji brief space of lime, commenced iheir 
maich at liie iiead of sixty six men. Pursnino^ ihe most direct route 
without n^ardinjr the road, they api)roaclied the house on the back 
side; and tlms escaped an ambuscade of Indians placed near the 
’•jad U) inmreept and cut clF any assistance .which might be sent’ 
ffqm the i;ppi‘£s<.'tlleuienis. ^ ^ 

Ad,:«Hii!ig the yard, there was a field of well grown ryej info 
which t ie' relief from Lewisburg, entered about two o’clock ; but as 
the Indians Ijad wnhdrawn to a distance from the house, there was 
no firing heard. 'I'hey soon however, discovered the savao-es in the 
field, looking intently towards Donnelly’s; and it was resolved to 
pass till in, Capt. Stuart and Charles Gatlifi’ fired at them, and the 
whole party rushed firward into the yard, amid a heavy discham-e 
of balls from the savage forces. The people in the f irt liearino- ihe 
firing in the rear of the house, soon presented themselves at the port 
holes, to resist, whai they supposed, was a fresh attack on them; 
but quickly discovering the real cause, theyopened tht gates, and 
all the party led on by Stuart and 1 -ewis, safely enter^. 

The Indians then resumed the attack, and maintained a constant 
fire at the house, uuid near daP k, when one of them approached, 
and in brukeu Kughsh called out, “ we want peace.” H^e vras told’ 
to come in and he <li(.uld have it ; but he declined the invitation to 
euti r, and they ad rmreated, dragging off those of th^ir slain, who 
lay not too near the fort. 

Of the whites, four only were killed by the enemy. Pritcbel 
before the attack commenced,--.Tames Rums and Alexander Ochil¬ 
tree. as tht,y were coming to the house early in the mornimr,-and 
J joies Graham while in the fort. It was impossible to ascertain the 
euiui; loss of tlie Indians Seventeen lav dead in the yard- and 
they v-re known to cany off others of their slain. Perhaps the- 
dNi-iiT ty ot tiic killed, equalled, if it did not exceed the disparity 
of thi- numbers engaged. 'Phere were twenty one men at Donnel¬ 
ly'.^ loTt, iK'fore the arrival of the reinforceincnt under Stuart and 
I.ewis; and t!ie brunt of the battle was over bi.'fure they came. The 
Iiio 10 force exceeded two hundred men. 

L was believed, that the invasion of the Greenbrier country had 
been prnjeetf'd, somc lime before it actually was made. During the 
prec; ('ding season, an Indian, calling himself .John Hollis, liadbeen 
vciy rnucu throiigli the settlement ; and Ava.s observed to take par- 
fici:!.-" tietictof tlie ditb rent forts, which he entered under the 
gc. j of Ir end-diip. lie was with the Indians in the attack on Don- 
iii l-y s fort; and was recognised as one of those who were left 
di ad i’l the yard. 

< Mi Pm raoniiug after the Indians departed, Capt. Hamilton went 
in pursuit of them witli seventy men; but following two days, with- 
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out perceiving that he gamed on them, ho, abandoned tho chase aiiU 
returned. 

About the middle of June, three women went out from Vvest’e. 
ft>rr, togatlur greens in a field adjoining; and while’thus engaged 
were attacked by four Indians, )) i-;r in vvaii. One gun only was 
fired, and the ball fn.m it, passed tliroiigli iboiiomiel of Mrs. Hack¬ 
er, who screamed aloud and ran with the others towards the fort» 
An Indian, having in his liand a h n-.. staff, with a spear in one end,* 
pursuing closely after them, thrust it at Mrs. Freeman with such 
violence that, eincring her back, just below tlie shoulder,it came out 
at her left breast. With his tomahawk, he cleft the upper part of 
her head, and carried it off to save the scalp. 

The screams of the women alarmed the men in the fort; and 
sei^iing their guns, they ran out, just as Mrs. Freeman fell. Several 
guns were fired at the Indian while he was getting her scalp, but 
•w'ith no effect. Tiiey served however, to warn the'^men wlio werit 
out, that danger was at hand ; and they quickly came in. 

Jesse Hughs and John Schoolcraft (who were outi in making their 
way to the fojl, came very near two Indians standing by the”fence 
looking towards the men at West’s, so intently, that they did not 
perceive any one near them. They however, were observed by 
Hughs and Schoolcraft, who, avoiding them, made their way in, 
safely. Hughs immediately took up his gun, and learning the fate 
of i'.Irs. Freeman, went with some others to bring in the cwpse. 
While there, he proposed to go and shew- them, how near he bad 
approached thaindians after the alarm had been given, before he saw 
them. Charles and Alexander West, P’dias Hughs, James Brown 
and John Sleeth, went with him. Before they had arrived at the 
place, one of the Indians was heard to howl like a wolf; and the 
men with H^hs moved on in the direction from which the sound 
pmceeded. Supposing that they were then near the spot, Jesse 
Hughs howled in like manner, and being instantly answered, they 
ran to a point of the hill and looking over it, saw two Indians com¬ 
ing towards them Hughs fired and one of them fell. The other 
took to flight. Being pursued by the whites, he sought shelter in a 
thicket of brush; and while they were proceeding to intercept him 
at his coming out, he retunied by the way he had entered, and made 
his escape. The wounded Indian' likewise got off. When the' 
whites were in pursuit of the one who took to flight, they passed 
near to him who had fallen, and ope of the men was for stoppino- 
and finishing him; but Hughs called lo him, “ he is safe—let ns 
have the other,” and they all pressed forward. On their return, 
howmver, he wms gone; and altliough his free bleeding enabled them 
to pursue his track readily for a while, yet a heavy shower of rain 
soon falling, all trace of him was quiclcly lost and could not be after¬ 
wards regained. 

On the 16th of June, as Capt. James Booth and Nathaniel Coch- 
,fan, were at work in a field on Booth's creek, they were fired by; 
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the Indians. Booth fell, but Cochran, being very slightly- 
wounded, took to {light. He was however, overtaken, and 
fEarried into captivity to their towns. From thence lie was 
taken to Detroit,where he remained sometime; and endeav¬ 
oring to escape from that place, unfortunately took a path 
which led him immediately to,the Maumee old towns. Here 
he was detained a while, and then sent back to Detroit, where 
he was exchanged, and from whence he made his way home.^ 
after having had to endure much suffering and many hard¬ 
ships. The loss of Booth was severely felt by the inhabit¬ 
ants in that settlement. He was not only an active and en¬ 
terprising man, but was endowed with superior talents and 
a better education, than most of those who had settled in the 
country ; and oh these accounts was very much missed. 

In a few days after this transaction, Benjamin Shinn, Wra.. 
Grundy and Benjamin Washburn, returning from a lick oa 
the head of Booth's creek, were fired on by the Indians, when 
near to Baxter’s run. Washburn and Shinn escaped unhurt, 
but (rrundy was killed; he was brother to Feli.x Grundy of 
Tennessee, whose father was then residing at Simpson’s 
creek, at a farm afterwards owned by Colonel Benjamin Wil¬ 
son, Sen. 

This party of Indiana continued for some days, to prowl 
about the neighborhood, seeking opportunities of committing 
murder on the inhabitants; fortunately however, with but 
little success. James Owens, a youth of sixteen years of age, 
was the only one whom they succeeded in killing after the 
murder of Grundy, Going tVom Powers’ fort on Simpson’s 
creek, to Booth’s creek, his saddle girth gave way, and while 
he was down mending it, u ball was discharged at him, which 
killed both him and the horse, 

Seeing that the whites, in that neighborhood, had all reti¬ 
red to the fort; and being too weak, openly to attack it, ihey 
crossed over to Bartlett’s run, and came to the house of Gil¬ 
bert 1 Instead, who was then alone, and engaged in fixing his 
gun lock. Hearing a noise in the yard, for whicli he was un¬ 
able to account, he slipped to the door, to ascertain from 
whencG it proceeded. The Indians were immediately round 
it, and there was no chance for his escape. Walking ont, 
with an air of the utmost pleasantry, he held forth his hand, 
to the one nearest him, and asked them all to walk in. W hilo 
in the house he affected great cheerfulness, and by his talo 
16 
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won their confidence and friendship, lie told them that he 
was a King’s man and unwilling to live among the rebels; 
for which reason, when others retired into the fort, he prefer¬ 
red staying at his own house, anxiously hoping for the arrival 
of some of the British Indians, to afford him an opportunity 
of getting among English friends. Learning upon enquiry, 
that they would be glad to havd something to eat, he asked 
one of them to shoot a fat hog which was in the yard, that 
they might regale on it that night, and have some on which to 
subsist while travelling to their towns. In the morning, still 
farther to maintain the deception he* was practising, he broke 
his furniture to pieces, saying “the rebels shall never have the 
good of you.” He then accompanied them to their towns, 
acting in the same, apparently, contented and cheerful man¬ 
ner, ’till his sincerity was believed by all, and he obtained 
leave to return for his family. He succeeded in making his 
way home, where he remained, sore at the destruction of his- 
property, but exulting in the success of his artifice. 

While this party of Indians were thus engaged, on Booth’s 
creek and in the circumjacent country, a more numerous body 
had invaded the settlements lower down, and were employed 
in the work of destruction there, 'riicy penetrated to Co- 
liurn’s creek uiiperccived, and were ipaking their vvay (as was 
generally supposed) to a fort not far from illorgantown, when 
they fell in with a party of whites, returiiing from the labors 
of the cornfield, and then about a mile from Coburn’s fort. 
The Indians had placed themselves on each side of the road 
leading to the fort, and from their covert fired on the whites, 
before they were aware of danger. John ^^^oodfin being on 
horseback, had his ihigh broken by a ball; which killed his 
horse and enabled them to catch him easily.—Jacob 31iller 
was shot through the abdomen, and soon overtaken, toma¬ 
hawked and scalped.—The others escaped to the fort. 

oodfin was afterwards found on a considerable eminence 
overlooking tlie fort, tomahawked and scalped. The-Indians 
had, most probably, taken him there, that lie might point out 
to them the least impregnable part of the fortress, and in 
other respects give them such information, as would tend to 
ensure success to their meditated attack on it; but when they 
heard its sirength and the force with which it was garrisoned, 
despairing of .being able -to reduce it, in a fit of dlsappoint- 
e.d fury, tJiey murdered him on the spot. 
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They next made their appearance on DunkarJ creek, and 
near to Stradler’s fort. Here, as on Coburn’s creek, they lay 
in ambush on the road side, awaiting the return of the men 
who were engaged at work, in some'ofthe neighboring fields, 
Towards evening the men came on, carrying with them 
some hogs which they had^ killed for the use of the fort 
people, and on apjiroaching where the Indians lay concealed, 
were fired on and several fell. Tliose who escaped injury 
from the first fire, returned the shot, and a severe action en¬ 
sued. But so many of the whites had been killed before 
the savages exposed tlieinselves to view, that the remainder 
were unable long to sustain the unequal contest. Overpow¬ 
ered by numbers, the few, who w^ere still unhurt, fled precip¬ 
itately to the fort, leaving eighteen (^?f their companions dead 
in the road. These were scalped and mangled by the Indians 
in a most sliocking m:inner, and lay some time, before the 
men in the tort, assured of the departure of the enemy, went 
out and buried them. 

W eakened by tlie severe loss sustained in this bloody skir¬ 
mish, had the Indians pushed forward to attack the fort, in all 
human prohahility, it would, liave fallen before thorn. There 
at that d.ay very few settlements which could have main¬ 
tained possession of a garrison for any length of time, after 
having sufiered so groat a diininuiion of the number of their 
tnhalriUmts, against the oaisets of one hundred savages, exer¬ 
cising their wonted energy : and still less would they be able 
to leave tluur strongholds, and cope with such superior force, 
in open battle. Nor were the settlements, as yet, sufficiently 
contiguous to each other, to admit of their acting iii concert, 
and combining their strength, to operate etTectively against 
their invaders. When alarmed by the approach of the foe, 
all that they could generally do, was, retire to a fort, and en¬ 
deavor to delend it from assault. If the savages, coming iii 
numbers, succeeded in committing any outrage, it usually 
went unpunished. Sensible of their want of strength, the in¬ 
habitants rarely ventured in pursuit, to harrass or molest tho 
retiring foe. When, however, they would hazard to hang ou 
their retreat, the many precautions which they were compell¬ 
ed to exercise, to prevent falling into ambuscades and to es¬ 
cape the entangling artifices of their wiley enemies, frequent¬ 
ly rendere<l their enterprises abortive, and their exertions in- 
efiicient. 
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The frequent visits paid by the Indians to the country oft 
ihe West Fork, and the mischief which they would etlect at 
these times, led several of the inhabitants to resolve on leav¬ 
ing a place so full of dangers, as soon as they could make 
the necessary preparations. A family of Washburns particu¬ 
larly, having several times very narrow'ly escaped destruction, 
commenced making arrangements and htling up for their de¬ 
parture. But w hile two of them were engaged in procuring pine 
knots, from wdiich to make wax for shoemaking, they were 
discovered, and shot at by the Indians. Stephen fell dead, 
and James was taken prisoner and carried to their towns.— 
He was there forced to undergo repeated and intense sulfer- 
'ing before death closed the scene of his miseries. 

According to the account given by Nathaniel Cochran on. 
'Ins return from captivity, Washburn was most severely beaten, 
on tlie lirst evening of his arrival at their village, while run¬ 
ning the gauntlet; and although he succeeded in getting into 
^he council house, where Cochran was, yet he was so disfig- 
nired and mutilated, that he could not be recognised by his 
old acquaintance; and so stunned and stupified, that he re¬ 
mained nearly all night in a state of insensibility. Being 
somewhat revived in the morning, he walked to where Cecil* 
•ran sat by the fire, and being asked if he were not James 
Washburn, replied with a smile—as if a period had been put 
to his sufferings by the sympathetic tone in w hich the questioa 
was proposed—that he was. The gleam of hope which flash- 
■<'dover his countenance, w as transient and momentary. In a 
iew' minutes he was again led forth, that the barbarities which 
had been suspended by the inteiqiosition of night, might be 
revived; and he made to endure a repetition of their cruel¬ 
ties. He was now^ feeble and too much e.xhausted to save 
himself from the clubs and sticks, even of the aged of both 
sexes. The old men and the old w omen, who followecl him, 
had strength and activity enough to keep pace with his fleet¬ 
est progress, and inflict on him the . verest blows. Fro- 
(pieiitly he w'as beaten to the ground, smd as frequently, as if’ 
invigorated by the extremity of anguish, he rose to Ins feet. 
Hobbling before his tormentors, with no hope but in death, an 
old savage passed a knife across his ham, which cutting the 
tendons, disabled him from proceeding farther. Still they re¬ 
peated their unmerciful blows with all their energy. He was 
next scalped, though alive, and struggling to regain his feet. 
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Hven tills ili‘I not ojiorato to suppress their crnolty. They 
continue'! to beat him, until in - the height of sulilring he 
again exhibited symptoms of life, and exerted himself to 
move. Ills lioad was then severed from his shoulders, at- 
taciied to a pole, and it placed in the most public situation in 

the villa.ge. 

After the attach on the Washburns, there were but few oth¬ 
er ontiaiges committed in the upper country during that season. 
The cess ation on the jiart of tlie savages, of hostile incur¬ 
sions, induced an aliundonment of the forts, and the people 
returned to tin ir several homes, and respective occupations. 
But agLircshvin was only suspended for a time. In October, 
two Indian.^ appeared near tlicthe house of Conrad Richards, 
and finding in llie yard a little girl at play, with an infant iri 
her arms, tliey scal[ie<l lier, and rushed to the door. For some 
time they endeavored to force it open; but it was so securely 
fastened within, that Kicliards was at liberty to use his gun for 
its defence. A fortunate aim wounded one of the assailants 
severely, and the other retreated, helping off his com|)anion. 
The girl who had been scalped in the yard, as soon as she 
observed the Indians going away, ran, with the infant still ia 
her arms and uninjured, and entered the house—a spectacle 
of most heart-rending wretchedness. 

Soon after, David Edwards, returning from Winchester 
with silt, was shot near the Valley river,' tomahawked ami 
scalped ; in which situation he lay for some time before he 
was discovered. He was the last person who fell a victim to 
savage vengeance, in North. Western Virginia in the year 
177 «. 

Th(? repeated irruptions of the Indians during the summer 
•of that year •, and tiie frequent murders and great devastation 
committed by them, induced government to undertake two 
expeditions into the Indian country’. One thousand men^ 
were placed under the command of General McIntosh, some 
lim<^ in the fall, and be received orders to proceed forthwith 
against the Sandiisky towns. Between two and three hun¬ 
dred soldi(;r.s were likewise placed under Colonel Clarke, to 
operate against the Canadian settlements in Illinois.’ It 
was well known, tliat the governor of those settlements was 
an indefatigable agent of British cruelty, stimulating the sav- 
aiii‘.s to aggiv.ssion, and paying them well for scalps, torn alike 
from .the heads of the aged matron and the helpless infaati 
IG* 
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The settlements in Kentucky, were constantly the theatre ot 
Outrage and m'urder; and to preserve these iVoin entire des¬ 
truction, it was necessary that a blow should be aimed, at the 
liives from which the savages swarmed, and if possible, that 
those holds, i.uto which they would retire to rcaj) the rewards 
of their cruellies and receive the price of blood, should be 
utterly broken up. The success of those two expeditions 
•could not fail to check savage encroachments, and give quiet 
and security to the frontier; and although the armies desli- 
lied to achieve it, were not altogether adequate to the ser¬ 
vice required, yet tlie known activity and enterprize of the 
■commanding officers, joined to their prudence and good con¬ 
duct, and the bravery and indefatigable perseverance and har¬ 
diness of the troops, gave promise of a hapjiy result. 

The success of the expedition under ColoneTClarke, fully 
realized the most sanguine expectations of those, who were 
acquainted with the. adventurous and enterprising spirit of its 
co.mmander-, and was productive of essential benefit to the 
•state, as weli as of comparative security to the border scttlc- 
“ineiits. Descending the Ohio fiver, from Fort Pitt to the 
•Falls, he there landed his troops, and concealing his boats, 
maridied directly towards Kaskaskias. Their jirovisions, 
whicJi w'ere carried on their backs, were soon exhausted’, 
and for two days, the army snbsistetl entirely on roots. This 
’Was the only circumstance, which occurred during their march, 
calc.ulated to damp the ardor of the troops. No band of 
•S-ivago warriors, liad interposed to check their progress,—no 
Gtraggling Indian, had di‘'Tovered their ajiproach. 'Phese for- 
tiiiiate omens insjiired them with llattering hopes; and tluy 
jiushed forward, w ith augmented energy. Arriving In fore 
'Kaskaskias in the night, tluw entered it, unseen and unheard, 
and took possession of the town and fort, wiihont opposition. 
Kclying on the thick and wide extended forests which inter¬ 
posed between them and the American settlements, the in¬ 
habitants had been lulled to repose by fancied .security, and 
were unconscious of danger until it had become too late to 
tie avoided. INot a -single individual cscajied, to spread the 
alarm in the adjacent settlements. 

l-hil there still remained other towns, higher up the Mis- 
5iis.si:.>>i, which, if unconquered, would stilf afford shelter to 
Ihr savages and furnish them the means of annoyance and of 
icavage AgainsMhese, Golemei Clarke immediately directed 
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operations. ^loniiting a detachment of men, on liorses found 
4 il Kaskaski is, and sending’ them forward, three oilier towns 
•were reduced with equal success. The obnoxious governor 
at Kaskaskias, was sent directly to Virginia, with the written 
instructions which he had received from Quebec, Detroit and 
Michilimacanac, for exciting the Indians to war, and remu¬ 
nerating them for the blood which they might shed. 

Al ough the country within which. Colonel Clarke had 
so successfully carried on operations, was considered to bo 
within the limits of Virginia; yet as it was occupied by sava¬ 
ges and those who were but little, if any, less hostile than 
they ; and being so ri^mote from her settlements, Virginia had 
as yet exercised no act of jurisdiction over it. But as it now 
belonged to her, by conquest as well as charter, the General 
Assembly created it into a distinct county, to be called Illinois; 
a temporary government was likewise established in it, and a 
regiment of infantry and a troop of cavalry, ordered to be 
enlisted for its defence, and placed under the command of its 
intrepid and enterprising compieror. 

The expedition directed under General McIntosh, was not 
equally successful. The difficulty of raising, equipping, and 
organi/.ing, so large’a force as was placed under his command, 
at so great distance from the populous district of the state, 
cau-sed the .consumption of so much time, that the season for 
carrying on elfectrve operations had well nigh passed, before 
he wa.s prepared to commence his mare;h. Anxious however, 
to achieve, as much as could then be effected for the-security 
of the frontier, he penetrated the enemy’s country, as far as 
Tiiscarawa, when it was resolved to build and garrison "a fort, 
and delay firtlier operations ’till the ensuing spring. IFort 
Laurens was accordingly erected on the banks of the Tusca- 
ravva, a garrison of one hundred and fifty men, under the 
command of' Colonel .lolui Gibsoti, left for its preservation* 
and the main army returned to Fort Pitt. 
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No sooner iiad the adventurous advance of Co!. Clark 
and the success with which it wms crow ned, become know n 
at Detroit, than preparations were made to expel him from 
Kaskaskias, or capture his little army, and thus rid the country 
Oi.this obstacle to the unmolested passage of the savages, to 
the frontier ot \ irginia. An army ot six hundred men, prin- 
•cipally Indians, led on by Hamilton, the governor of Detroit 
—a man at once bold and active, yet blood-thirsty and cruel, 
and well Known as a <‘hief instigator of the savages to war, 
and as a stay and prop of tories—left Detroit and proceeded 
towards the theatre .of Clarke’s renown. With this force, he 
calculated on being able to etfect his pur[> 05 e as regarded Col. 
Ciarke and his little band of bold and daring adventurers, and 
tv.- spread devastation and death along the frontier, from Ken¬ 
tucky to Penns}lvania. Arriving at fort St. Vincent, on the 
W abash, about the middle of December, and deeming it too 
late to advance towards Ktiskaskias, he repaired its battlements 
and converting it into a repository for warlike implements of 
every description, he detadied th(> greater part of his force in 
marauding parties to operate aguinst the settlements on the 
Ohio river, reserving for the security of his head quarters only 
one company of men. 

While these alarming preparations w’ere being made, CoL 
Clarke w as actively engaged in acquiring an ascendency over 
the neighboring tribes of Indians; and in endeavors to at¬ 
tach them to the cause of,the United States, from principle or 
fear. The aid wdiich had been voted himj fell far short of 
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the contemplated assistance, and had not yet arrived ; but his gen¬ 
ius and activity, amply compensated for the deficiency. In the 
heart of an Indian country,—remote from every succour,—and in 
the vicinity of powerful and hostile tribes, he yet not only maintain¬ 
ed his conquest and averted injury, but carried terror and dismay 
into the very strong holds of the savages. Intelligence of the move¬ 
ment of Hamilton at length reached him, and hostile parties of In¬ 
dians soon hovered around Kaskaskias. Undismayed by the tem¬ 
pest which was gathering over him, he concentrated his forces, with 
drawing garrisons from the other towns to strengthen this, and made 
every preparation to enable him to endure a siege, and withstand 
the assault of a powerful army. The idea of abandoning the coun¬ 
try never occurred to him. He did not despair of being able to 
maintain his position, and he and his gallant band resolved that they 
would do it, or perish in the attempt. In this fearful juncture, all 
was activity and industry, when the arrival of a Spanish merchant 
who had been at St. V^incents brought information of the rc^luced 
state of Hamilton s army. Convinced that a crisis had norv arri¬ 
ved, Clarke resolved by one bold stroke to change the aspect of af¬ 
fairs, and instead of farther preparing to resist attack, himself to 
become the assailant. For this purpose, a galley,-mounting twm 
four pounders and four swivels, and having on board u company of 
me', was despatched, with orders to the commanding rtficer, to 
ascend the Wabash and station himself a few miles below St. Vin- 
no one him until the arrival of the main ar¬ 

my. Garrisoning Kaskaskias, with militia, and eifilxidying the in¬ 
habitants for the protection of the other towns, Ctdonel Clarke set 
forward on his march across the country, on the 7lh of February, 
1779, at the head of one hundred and thirty brave and intrepid 
men. 

Such was the inclemency of the weather, and .so many and great 
the obstacles.whicii interposed, that in despite of the ardor, perse¬ 
verance and energy of the troops, they could ymt advance very slow¬ 
ly towards the point of destination. They were five days in cross¬ 
ing the drowned lands of the W aba.sh, and for five miles Iiad to 
w'ade through w'ater and ice, frequently up to their breasts. Tliey 
overcame every difficulty and arrived Iwfore St, Vincent on the 
evening of the twenty-third of February and almost simultaneously 
with the galley. 

Thus far fortune seemed to favor the expedition. The army had 
not been discovered on its march, and llie garrison was totally igno¬ 
rant of its approach. Much however yet remained to be done. They 
had arrived within view of the enemy, but the battle was yet to be 
fought. 

Sensible of the advantage to be derived from commencing the at¬ 
tack, while the enemy was ignorant of his approach, at seven 
o’clock he marched to the assault. The inhabitants instead of offer¬ 
ing opposition, received the troops with gladnc.ss, and surrendering 
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the town, engaged with alacrity in the siege of the fort. For eigh¬ 
teen hours the gah^rison resisted the'repeated onsets of tlieassailaiUs* 
hut during the night succeeding the commenceinent of the attack 
t^olonel Olarke had an entrenchment thrown up within ride shot of 
the enemy s strongest battery, and in tlie morning, from this ixisition. 
poured upon it sucli a well directed shower of balls, that in fifteen 
minutes he silenced two pieces of cannon without sustainino-any loss 
wliatever. 1 ne advantages thus gained, induced Hamilton to de¬ 
mand a parley, intimating an intention of sui rendering. The terms 
■were soon arranged. The governor and garrison became prisoners of 
Mar, and a considerable quaniity of military stores fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. 

During the continuance of the siege, Colonel Clarke’ received 
inh.tuiation iliat a party of Indians which had been detached bv 
Da-'iiltun to harrass the frontiers, was returning and then near to 
fet. \ mcenLs with two prisoners. He immediately ordered a de- 
tacii.uentot Ins men to inarch out and give them battle—nine Indians 
were taken and the two prisoners released. 

History recorils but few enterprises, which display as strikingly 
the prominent ir-aiures of military greatness, and evince so much of 
the gomus an-j oaring which are necessary to their successful ter- 
nnnati.xi, as tai.s; while ine motives which led to its delineation, 
were sucn, as must excite universal admiration. Hold and darino- 
yer , neroas and disinterested, Col-.nei Clarke soUght hot his imfi- 

yiuiMl advancement in the projection ?--‘t-.-rron . 

It was not to gratify the longings of aimnt: . oran inordinatVlove 
ot lam.% that prompted him to penetrate ilie Indian country to the 
Kasttaskias, nor that tempted him Lrili from thence, to w ar with 
the garrison at it. \ incent. 1 le was not one of 

^‘’Hiose worsliippersof glory, 

Who bathe the ear. h in'bluod, 

And launch proud names for an after age, 

Lpon the crunsun tlood.=’ 

The distress and sufferings of the frontier of Virginia required 
that a period should .speedily bo ixiito iliem, to preserve the cmintry 
from ravage and its mnabuant5 from butchery. Clarke had seen and 
participamd in that distress and those sufterings, and put in requi- 
srttou every faculty of hismmd and all the energies of his body, to al¬ 
leviate and prevent them. Providence smiled on his undertakinn-. 
and his exertions were crowned with complete success. The plaa 
which had been concerted for the ensuing campaign against tho 
frontier of Virginia, threatening to involve the whole country west 
cf the Alleghany mountains in destruction and death, ^vas thus hap¬ 
pily frustrated; and he, wiio had been mainly instrumental in im- 
the savages U) war, and in permitting, if not insligatina- 
them to the commission of the most attrocious barbarities, was a 
ffrisuner in tiie liauds of the enemy. So justly obnoxious had he- 
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■rendered liimftelf by tliis ct-nduct, that a more than ordinary ri<Tor 
was practised upon him ; and by the orders of thetgovcrnor uf Vir¬ 
ginia, the governor of Detroit was manacled with irons, and com'ined 
in jail. 

Far different wa.s the termination of the enterprise entrusted to 
the conduct of General McIntosh. It has been already seen that 
the approach of inter forced the main army to retire to the settle¬ 
ments into winter fpiarters, befuie they were able to accomplish any 
thing, but the erection of Fort Laurens. Colonel Gibson, the com¬ 
mandant of the garrison, thougli a brave and enterprising officer, 
was so situated, that the preservation of the fort, was all which he 
could accomplish; and tliis with no little hazard of failure, from 
the very superior fc-rce of the encjiiy, and the scarcity of provisiones 
f)r thesubsistance of the garrison. So soon as the Indians became 
acipiainted with the existence of a fort so far in their country, tlicy 
pul in ]>ractice those arts wiiich enable them, so successfully to an¬ 
noy timir enemies. 

J:;arly in January , a considerable b^jdy of savages approached Fort 
Laurens unperceived, and before the garrison was apprized tliat an 
Indian knew of its erection. In ilm course of lim night they suc¬ 
ceeded in catching'the horses out side of the fort; and taking off 
their bells, carried them into the woods, some distance off. They 
then concealed themselves in the praivie grass, along a path leading 
from the fort, and in the morning commenced rattling the bells. :it 
the larther extremity of the-line of ambusliment, so as to induce the 
belief that the horses were there to be found. The stratagem suc¬ 
ceeded. Sixteen men were sent out to bring in the horses. Allured 
by the sound of the bells, they kept the path, along which the In¬ 
dians lay concealed, until they found themselves unexpectedly in 
the.presence of an enemy, who opened upon them a destructive fire 
from front and rear. Fourteen were killed on the spot, and the re¬ 
maining two v/ere taken pri.soners. 

On the evening of llie day on which this unfortunate surprise 
took place, the Indian army, ctmsisiing of oig’lit hundred and forty- 
seven warriors, painted and equipped for war, marched in single file 
through a praine near the fort and in full view of the garrison; and 
encamped on an ad jacent elevation on the opposite side of the river. 
From this situation, frequent conversations were held by them with 
the whiles, in which they d(^])rec3ted the longer continuance of host- 
lilities, but yet protested against the encroachment made upon their 
territory by the whites, the erection of a fort and the garrisoning sol¬ 
diers withing their country, not only uiipermitted by them, hut for 
some time before they knew' any thing of it. For these infringe¬ 
ments on their rights, they w'ere determined on prosecuting the war, 
and continued the inv^titure of the fort, for six weeks. In this 
time they became slraitentjrl for provisions, and aware that without 
a fresh supply ol them, they would be forced to abandon the siege, 
they sent word to the commandant of the garrison, by a Delaw'are 
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Indian, calling himself John Thompson, (who, thdn^h with the 
whiles in the fort, was permitted by both parties to go in and out, as 
he cliose) that they were desirous of peace, and wer< willing;' to en¬ 
ter into a negotiation, if he would send - them a barrel of flour and 
some tobacco. Scarce as these articles had actually become in the 
garrison, yet Col. Gibson complied with their reijuest, hoping that 
they might be induced to make peace, or withdraw from the fort, 
and hopeless of timely succours from the settlements. L'pon the re¬ 
ceipt of tho'«e presents, the Indians raised tho siege and marched; 
their army off, much to the relief of the garrison, although they did 
not fulfil their promise of entering into a treaty. 

During the time the Indians remained al)<)ut the fort, there was 
much sickness in the garrison; and when they were believed to have 
retired, thecommandant detached Col. Clarke, of the Pemnsylvania 
line, with a party of fifteen men, to-escc^rt the invalids to Fort Mc¬ 
Intosh, They proceeded but a small distance from the gate, where 
they were attacked by some Indians, who had been left concealed 
near the fort, for the pnrjX)se of effecting farther mischief. A skir¬ 
mish ensued; but overpowered by numbers and much galled by the 
fir-^i fire, Col Clarke could not maintain the conflict. With much 
diflicnlty. he and three others reached the fort in safety: the rest of- 
the party were all killed. 

Col. Gibson immediately marched out at the head of the greater 
part of the garrison, but the Indians had retreated as soon a>; they 
succeeded in outting off the detachment under Col. Clarke, and pru¬ 
dence forbade to proceed in p'Arsuit of them, as tho main ariay was 
believed to be yet in the nei^rhborhood. The dead were however 
brought in, and buried with the honors of war, in front of the fort 
gate 

In a few da 5 ’S after this, 'Gen. McIntosh arrived with a considera¬ 
ble body of troops and a supply of provisions for the garrison. While 
the savages were continuing the siege, a friendly Indian, had been 
di'spatched by Col. Gibson, to acquaint Gen. McIntosh with the situ¬ 
ation of Fort Laurens, and lha,t without the speedy arrival of a re¬ 
inforcement of men and an accession to their stock of provisions, the 
garrison would have to surrender; or seek a doubtful safety, by evac¬ 
uating the fort and endeavoring to regain the Ohio river, in the pres¬ 
ence of an overwhelming body of the enemy. With,great prompti¬ 
tude the settlers flocked to the standard of(*en. McIntosh, and load¬ 
ing pack horses, witli abundance of provisions for the supply of the 
garrison at Fort Laurmis, commenced a rapid march to their relief. 
.Before their, arrival, they had been relieved from the most pressing 
danger, by the withdrawal of the Indian army; and were only suf¬ 
fering from the want of fltmr and meat. A manifestation of the, 
great jay fell upon the arrival of Geni McIntosh, had well nigh de¬ 
prived them of the benefit to be derived from the provisions brought 
lor them. When the relief army approached the fort, a salute was 
^red by the garrison, whioh, alaijiiiing tlie pack horses, caused them 
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to break loose and scatter the greater part df the flour in every di- 
rectioa through the woods, so that it was impossible to be again, col¬ 
lected. 

The remains of those, who had unfortunately fallen into the am¬ 
buscade in January, and which had lain out until then, were gaih- 
ered tc^ether and buried ;* and a firsh detachment, under Major 
Vernon, being left to garrison the fort, in the room of that which 
had been stationed there during winter, Gen. Mclntosii, withdrew 
from the country and returned to Fort McIntosh. In the ensuing 
fall, Fort Laurens was entirely evacuated ; the garris(.n having been 
almost reduced to starvation, and it btung found very diflicult to sup¬ 
ply them with provisions at so great a dista/ice from the settlements 
and in the heart of the Indian country. 

During the year 1778, Kentucky was the theatre of many out¬ 
rages. In January, a party of thirty men, among whom was Daniel 
Boone, repaired to the “ Lower Blue Lielis” for the purpose of ma¬ 
king salt; and on the 7th of February, while Boone was alone in 
the woods, on a hunt to supply the sail makers with meat, he was 
•ncountered by a pajty of one hundred and two Indians and two 
Canadians, and made prisoner. The savages advane.ed to the Licks, 
and made prisoners of twenty-seven of those engaged,in m.-kiug 
salt. Their object, in this incursion, was the destruction of Boones- 
borough; and had they continued their march thither, there is no 
doubt but that place, weakened a.s it was by the loss of so maiiy of 
its men and not expecting an attack at that inclement season, would 
have fallen into their hands; but elated with their success, the In¬ 
dians marched directly back with their prisoners to Chiligotho. The 
extreme suflfering of the prnsoners, during this march, inspired tlie 
savages w'ith pity, and induced them to exercise an unusual lenity 
towards their captives. In March, Boone was carried to Detroit, 
where the Indians refused to liberate him, lliougli an lumdred 
pounds w’ereoflered fur his rai.som, and from which place he - 
panied them back to Cliilicothe in the latter partnf April. In the 
first of June, he went with them to the Scioto salt springs, and on 
his return found one hundred artd iifiy choice warriors of the 
Shawaneo nation, painting, arming, and otherwise wjuipping them¬ 
selves to proceed again to the attack of Booneshorough. 

^ The bodies of these men were found to have hcen much de¬ 
toured by wolves, and bearing the ajtpearance of lu.ving been re- 
<»ently torn by them. With a view of taking revenge on '.ncse 
animals for devouring their ci.mjnnions, the f'aTigue party sent to 
bury tlieir remains, after digging a^ave suflieiently capacious to 
•oniain all, and having depy-Mted tne.m in it, they covered ihe pit 
with slender slicks, bark and reUen wood, too weak to hear the weight 
•f a wolf, and placed a piece of meat on the top and i'o;,r jf;,- centre 
•f this covering, as a bait. In the morning seven wolves wore foun«I 
In the pit, and killed and the grav»> then filled up. < 

17 
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Hitherto Boone had enjoyed as much satisfaction, as was consis¬ 
tent with his situation, and more than would have been expetienceit 
by the most of men, in captivity to the Indians; but wlien he found 
such parent preparations making for an attack on the place which 
contained all that he held most dear, his love of family, his attach¬ 
ment to the village reared under his superintending hand, and to its 
inhabitants protected by his fostering care, determined him toattempt 
an immediate escape. Early on the morning of the Ifiih of June, 
he w'cnt forth as usual to hunt. He had secreted as much food as 
Would serve him for one meal, and with this scanty supply, he re¬ 
solved on finding his way home. On the 20th, having travelled a 
distance of one hundred and sixty miles, crossed the Ohio and o»her 
rivers, and with no sustenance, save what he had taken with hitn 
from Chilicothe, he arrived at Bnonesborough. The fort was quick¬ 
ly repaired, and every preparation made to enable it to withstand a 
siege. 

in a few days after, another, of those who had been taken prison¬ 
ers at the Blue Licks, escaped, and brought intelligence that in con- 
S'^quence of the flight of B-xine, the Indians had agreed to postpone 
their meditated irruption, for three weeks. This intelli'gence deter¬ 
mined Boone to invade the Indian‘country, and at the head of only 
ten men he went forth on an exprtliiion against Point creek town. 
Near to this place, he met with a party of Indians going to join the 
main army, then on its march to Booncsborough, whom he attacked 
and dispersed without sustaining any loss on his part. The enemy 
had one killed and two severely wounded in this skirmish ; and lust 
their horsps and baggage. On ;heir return, they passed the. Indian 
army on the bth of August, and on the next day entered Boones- 
borough. 

On the 8th of August, the Indian army, consisting of four hun¬ 
dred and fifty men, and commanded by Capt. Uu Qnesne, eleven 
other Frenchmen, and their own chiefs, appeared before the Fort 
and demanded its surrender. In order to gain lime, Boone request- 
two days consideration, and at the expiration of that period, return¬ 
ed for answer, that the garrison had resolved on defending it, while 
one individual n'lnained alive within its walL. 

Capt Du (^uesne then made known, that he was charged by Gov. 
Hamilton, to make prisoners of the garrison, but not to treat them 
harshly ; and that if nine of their principal men would come out,, 
and negotiate a treaty, based on a renunciation of allegiance to the 
United States, and on a renewal of their fealty to the king, the In¬ 
dian army should be instantly withdrawn. Boone did not confide in 
the sinceriiy oi the Frenchn^an, but he determined to gain the ad¬ 
vantage of farther preparation for resistance, by delaying the attack. 
He consented to negoiiate on the terms proposed; but suspecting 
treacliery, insisted that the conference should be held near the fort 
walls. The garrison were on the alert, while the neguliation con¬ 
tinued, ^nd did not fail to remark that many of the Indians, not eoa- 
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‘Seined in making the treaty, were stalking about, under very suspi- 
eious circumstances. The terms on which the savage army was to 
retire were at length agreed up:jn, and the articles signed, when the 
whites were told that it was an Indian custom, in ratification of 
compacts, that two of their chiefs should shake hands with one white 
man. Boone and his associates, consenting to conform to. this cus¬ 
tom, not without suspicion of a sinister design, were endeavored to 
be dragged olf as prisoners by the savages; but strong and active, 
they bounded from their grasp, and entered the gate, amid a heavy 
shower of balls—one only of the nine, was slightly wounded. The 
Indians then commenced a furious assault on the fort, but were re¬ 
pulsed with some loss on their part; and every renewed attempt to 
carry it by storm, was in like manner, frustrated by the intrepidity 
and gallantry of its inmates. " ■ 

Disappointed in their e.\pectatioil of succeeding in this way , the 
savages next attempted to undermine the fort, commencing at the 
water mark of the Kentucky river, only sixty' yards from the walls. 
This course was no doubt dictated to them by their French comman¬ 
ders, as they are ignorant of the practice of war, farther than de¬ 
pends on the use of the gun, and tomakawk, and the exercise of 
stratagem and cunning. The vigilatfce of the besieged however, 
soon led to a discovery of the attempt—the water below, was colored 
by the clay thrown out from tlie excavation, while above it retained 
its usual transparency; and here again they vvere foiled by the ac¬ 
tive exertion of the garrison. A oonntermine was b<^un by them, 
the earth from which being thrown over the wall, manifested the 
nature of their operations, and led the enemy to raise the siege, and 
retire from the country. 

In the various assaults made on the furl by this savage array, two 
only, of the garrison, were killed,.and four wounded." I’ho k,ss of 
the enemy,as usual, could not be properly ascertained : thirty-seven 
were left dead on the field, and many were no doubt wounded;^ 

So signally w:i5?ilie savage army repulsed, in their repeated at¬ 
tacks on Boonosborongh, that they never afterwards made any great 
elT)^ to effect its reduction The heroism and intrepidity of Boone 
and his assistants rendered it timpregnahle to their combined exer¬ 
tions to demolish it; while the vigilance and caution of the inhabi¬ 
tants convinced them, that it would be fruitless and unavailing to 
devise plans for gaining admission into the fort, by stratagem or wile. 
Still however, they kept up a war of ravage and murder, against 
such ps were unfortunately found defenceless and unprotected; and 
levelled combined operations against other and weaker jxisiiions. 

When the Indians retired from before Boonesborongh, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five pounds weight of bullets were picked up by 
the garrison, besides many that stuck in the logs of the fort—A con¬ 
clusive proof that the Indians were net idle, during the continuance 
of the siege. 
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The success of the ex[)ed:tion tinder Col. Clarice, though produt- 
tive of luariy and gn-iat advantages to the frontier inh.abitants, did 
not achieve for them, an unmolested .security Their property was 
still liable to plunder, and fainilios newly arrived among them, tg lie 
murdered or taken prisoners. Conibint'd efforts were required, to 
put a period to savage aggression ; and a met ling of llie seilie.rs was 
held at Harrt.dsburg, to conccTt measures to effect th4l object. Their 
consultation resulted in a detr-rrninatiun, i.j carry tho war into tli« 
enemy's country; and as the Shawanees had been most efficient in 
w'aging hostilities, it was resolved to commence operations, aguinst 
their mo.st considerable town. Two hundred volunteers were accord¬ 
ingly raised, and when rendezvoused at liarrodsbiirg, were placed 
mndcr the command of Col. Bowman, and proceeded against Chili- 
cot he. , 

The expedition thus fitted out, arrived-, by forced marches, near 
to Chilicothe in the evening towards the'latter end of July 1779; 
and on deliberation, it wasagri'fti to defer the attack ’till next morn¬ 
ing. Before dawn the army was drawn up rind arranged in order of 
battle. Tiie right wing led on by Col. Bowman, was to assume a 
position on one side of the town, and the left, under Capt. Logan 
was to occupy the ground on the opposite side; and at a given sig¬ 
nal, both were to develope to the right and left, so as to encircle and 
attack it in concert. The party, led on by Logan, repaired to th# 
point assigned, and was waiting in anxious, but vain expectation for 
the signal of attack to be given, when the attention of the Indians 
was directed toivards liim by the barking of their dogs. At this in¬ 
stant a gun wa.s discharged by one of Bowman’s men, and the whole 
village alarmed. The squaws and children were hurried into the 
woods, alongapath not yet occupied by the assailants, and the war¬ 
riors collected in a strong cabin. Logan, being near enough to per¬ 
ceive every movement of the enemy, ordered his men quietly to oc¬ 
cupy the deserted huts, as ami'mentary shelter from the Indian fires, 
until Col. Bowman should march f'rward. It was now light; and 
the savages began a regular discharge of shot at his men, a.s they 
advanced to the deserted cabins. Tliis determined him to move 
directly to the attack of the cabin, in which the warriors were as.'-em- 
bled; and ordering his men to tear off the doors and hold them in 
■front, as a shield, while advancing to the assault, he was already 
marching on the foe, when he was overta .e by an order from Col. 
Bowman, to retreat. 

Confounded by this command, Capt. Logan was for a time reluc¬ 
tant to obey it; a retreat was however, directed ; and each individu¬ 
al, sensible oHiis great exposure while retiring from the towns, 
sought to escape from danger, in the manher directed by his own 
judgement; and fled to the woods at his utmost speed. There they 
Tallied, and resumed more of order, thtmgh still too much terrified 
to stand a contest, when the Indians sallied out to give .battle. In¬ 
timidated by the apprehension of danger, which they had not sees. 
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but siipp-jst-d to be j^eat from the retreatinjr order of Col. Bowman, 
the^ continued to fly before the Savages led on by their chief the 
Black Fish. A.t Icngtli they were brought to a halt, and opened a 
brisk, though inefficient fire, upon their pursuers. Protected by 
bushes, the Indians maintained their ground, 'till Capt’s Logan and 
ilarrod, with some of the men under their immediate command, 
mounted on pack horses, charged them with great spirit, and dis¬ 
lodged them from their covert. Exposed in turn to the fire of the 
whitens, and seeing their chief fall, the savages took to flight, and 
Col. Bowman continued his retreat homaward, free from farther in- 
tcniiption. 

In this illy CAjndncted expedition. Col. Bowman had nine of his 
men killed and one wounded. The Indian loss was no doubt less: 
only two or three were known to be killed. Had the commanding 
officer, instead of ordering a retreat when I^ogan’-s men were rushing 
bravely to the conflict, marched with the right wing of the army to 
their aid, far different would have been the result. The enemy, on¬ 
ly thirty strong, could not long have held out, against the bravery 
and impetuosity of two hundred back woodsmen, stimulated loexertioii 
by repeated suffering, and nerved by the reflection, that tliey were 
requiting it u|)on its principal authors. Col. Bowman doubtless be¬ 
lieved tli£,t he was pursuing a proper course. Tl.e gallantly and in¬ 
trepidity, displayed by him on .many occasions, forbid the sup[>osi- 
tion that he was under the influence of any umnihtary feeling, and 
])rompted to that course by a disjKjsititjn to shrink from ordinary dan¬ 
gers. His motives were certainly pure, and ins subsequent exer¬ 
tions to rally his men and bring them m face ' lie foe, were as great 
as could have been made by any one.; but-disheartened by the fear 
of unreal danger , and in the trepidation of a fl.ght, deemed t'.j be ab¬ 
solutely necessary for their safety, they cuulci not be readily brought 
to bear the, brunt of battle. The efforts of a few c<jol and collected 
individuals, drove back the pursuers, and thus prevented an harras- 
sed retreat. 

Notwithstanding the frequent irruptions of the Indianjs, 
aad the constant exposure of the settlers to suliering and 
danger, Kentucky increased rapiuly in population. From the 
infln.x of emigrants during the Tall and winter months, rhe 
number of its inhabitants were annually doubled for some 
years; and new establishments were made in various parts of 
the country. In April 1779, a block house was erected oh 
the present site of Lexington, and several stations were selec¬ 
ted in its vicinity, and in the neighborliood of the present 
town of Danville. Settlements were also made, in that year, 
on the waters of Bear Grass, Green and Licking rivers, and 
parts of the country began to be distinguished by their int€- 
irior and frontier situation. 

IT* 
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In North Western Virginiu, (he frequent iiiroacis of small 
parties of savages in 1778. led to greater preparations for se¬ 
curity, from renewed hostilities after the winter should have 
passed away ; and many settlements received a considerable 
accession to their strength, from the number of persons emi¬ 
rgrating to them. In some neighborhoods, the sufferings of 
the preceding season and the inability of theinhabitants, from 
the paucity of their numbers, to protect themselves from in¬ 
vasion, led to a total abandonment of their homes. The set¬ 
tlement on Ilacker^s creek was entirely broken up in the 
spring of 1779,—some of its inhabitants forsaking the coun¬ 
try and retiring east of tJie mountains • while the others went 
to the fort on Buchamron, and to Nutter’s fort, near Clarks¬ 
burg, to aid in resisting the foe and in maintaining possession 
of the country. When the campaign of that year opened, 
the whole frontier was better prepared to protect itself from 
invasion and to shield its occupants from the wrath of the 
savage enemy, tlian it had ever been, since it became the a- 
bede of white men. There were forts in every settlement, 
into which the people could retire wlien danger threatened, 
•and which were capable of withstanding the. assaults of sava¬ 
ges, however furious they might, be, if having to depend for 
:success, on the use of small aiuns only. It was fortunate for 
ithe country, that this was their dependence. A few well di- 
icectcd shots eveniioin small cannon, would have demolished 
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liieir strongest fortress, and left them no hope from death, but 
captivity. 

Ill the neighborhood of Pricket’s fort, the inhabitants were 
early alarmed, by circumstances which induced a belief that 
the Indians were near, and they accordingly entered that gar- 
risen. ft was soon evident that their fears were groundless, 
but as the season was fast approaching, when the savages 
might be expected to commence depredations, they determin¬ 
ed on remaining in the fort, of a night, and yet prosecute the 
busines.s .of their farms as usual during the day. Among 
those who were at this time in the fort, was David Morgan, 
(a relation of General Daniel Morgan,) then upwards of sixty 
years of age. Early in April, being himself unwell, he sent 
his two children—Stephen, a youth of sixteen, and Sarah, a 
girl of fourteen—to feed the cattle at his farm, about a mile 
off. The children, thinking to remain all day and spend the 
time in preparing ground for water melons, unknown to their 
father took with them some bread and meat. Having fed the 
stock, Stephen set himself to v.’ork, and while he was enga¬ 
ged in grubbing, his sister would remove the'brush, and oth¬ 
erwise aid him in the labor of clearing the ground ; occasion¬ 
ally going to the house to wet some linen which she had 
spread out to bleach. Morgan, after the children had been 
gone some time,-betook himself to bed, and soon falling asleep, 
dreamed that he saw Stephen and Sarah w'alking about the 
fort yard, scalped. Aroused from slumber by the harrcKving 
spectacle presented to his sleeping view, he enquired if the 
children had returned, and upon learning they had not, he set 
out to see what detained them, taking with him his gun. As 
he approached the house, still impressed with the horrible fear 
that he should find his dream realized, he ascended an emi¬ 
nence, from which he cculd distinctly see over his plantation, 
and descrying from thence the objects of his anxious solici¬ 
tude, he proceeded directly to them, and seated himself on 
an old log, near at hand. Kc had been here but a few min¬ 
utes, before he saw two Indians come out from the house and 
make towards the children. Fearing to alarm them too much, 
and thus deprive them of the powmr of exerting themselves 
ably to make an escape, he apprized them in a careless man¬ 
ner, of their danger, and told them to run towards the fort— 
himself still maintaining his scat on the log. The Indians 
•then raised a hideous yell and ran in pursuit; but the dd 
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gentleman shewing himself at Uiat instant, caiisetl tliein tf 
forbear the chase, and shelter themselves behind trees. He 
then endeavored to eifect an escape, by llight, and the Indians 
followed after him. Age and consequent inlirmity, rendered 
him unable long to continue out of their reach; and aware 
that tliey were gaining considerably on him, he wlieeled to 
shoot. Both instantly sprang behind trees, and 31organ seek¬ 
ing shelter in the same manner, got behind a sugar, which 
was so small as to leave part of liis body e.xposed. Looking 
round, he saw a large oak about twenty yards farther^ and lie 
made to it. Just as he reached it, the foremost Indian sought 
security behind tlie sugar sapling, M liicli he had found insufli- 
cient for his protection. The Indian, sensible that it would 
not shelter liim, threw himself down by the side of a log 
which lay at the root of the Sapling. But this did not afford 
liim sufficient cover, and Morgan, seeing him exposed to a 
shot, fired at him. The ball took effect, and the savage, roll¬ 
ing over on his back, stabbed himself twice in ihe breast. 

Having thus succeeded in killing one of bis pur-suers, Mor¬ 
gan again took to flight, and the remaining Indian after him. 
Jt was now that trees could afford him no -security—His gun 
was unloaded, and his pursuer could approach him safely.— 
The unequal race was continued about sixty yards, when 
looking over his shouhler, he saw the savage within a few 
jiaces of him, and with his gun raised. Morgan 'sprang t© 
one side, and the ball whizzed harmlessly by him. The odde 
was now not great, and both advanced to closer combat, sen¬ 
sible of the prize for which tliey liod to contend, and each 
determined, to deal death to his adversary. iMorgan aimed a 
blow with his gun; but the Indian hurled a tomahawk at 
him, winch cutting the little finger of liis lefi hand entirely 
off, and injuring the one next it very much, knocked the gun 
out of liis grasj), and they closed. Being a good wrestler, 
Morgan succeeded in tlirowing the Indian ; but soon found 
liimsclf overturned, and the savage upon him, feeling for his 
knife and sending forth a most horrifick yell, as is their cus¬ 
tom when they consider victory as secure. A woman’s apron, 
which he had taken from tlie house and Fastened round liim 
above his knife, so hindered him in getting at it quickly, that 
Morgan, getting one of his fingers in his mouth, deprived him 
of the use of that hand, and disconcerted him very much by 
-.ooatinuing to grind it between his teeth. At length the !,»- 
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(Ran got liold of his knife, but so far towards the blade, that; 
Morgan too got a small hold on the extremity of the handle; 
and as the Indian drew it from the scabbard, Morgan, biting 
his linger with all his might, and thus causing him somewhat 
to relax his grasp, drew it through his hand, gashing it most 
severely. 

By this time both had gained their feet, and the Indian, sen¬ 
sible of the great advantage gained over him, endeavored t© 
disengage himself; but Morgan held fast to the finger, until 
he succeeded in giving liim a fatal stab, and felt the almost 
lifeless body sinking in his arms. lie then loosened his hold 
and departed for the fort. 

On his way he met with his daughter, who not being able 
to keep pace with her brother, had followed his footsteps 1© 
the river bank where he had plunged in, and was then making 
her way to the canoe. Assured thus far of the -safety of hi« 
children, he accompanied his daughter to the fort, and then, 
in company with a i)drty of the men, returned to his farm, to 
see if there were any appearance of other Indians being about 
there. On arriving at the spot where the desperate struggle 
had been, the wounded Indian was not to be seen ; but trail* 
ing him by tlie blood which flowed profusely from his sido, 
they foumi him concealed in the branches of a fallen tree.-—. 
He had taken the knife from his body, bound upthe’w'etind 
with the apron, and on their approaching him, accosted thera 
familiarly, with the salutation How do do broder, how do 
do broder.” Alas! poor fellow ! their brotherhood extended 
no farther than to the gratification of avengeful feeling. He 
was tomahawked and -scalped; and, as if this would not fill 
the measure of their vindictive passions, both he and his 
companion were flayed, their skins tanned and converted into 
jaddle-seats, shot-pouches and belts.—A striking instance ol* 
the barbarities, which a revengeful spirit will lead its possei- 
sors to perpetrate. 

The alarm which had caused the people in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Pricket’s fort, to move into it for safety, induced two 
or three families on Dunkard creek to collect at the house of 
Mr. liozarth, thinking they would be more exempt from dan¬ 
ger when together, than if remaining at their several homes. 
About the first of April, when only Mrs. Bozarth and two 
men were in the house, the children, w ho had been out at 
.May, came running into the yard, exclaiming that there were 
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^’’Ugly red men coming?'* Upon hearing Uiis, one of tiio 
two pien in the house, going to tlie door to see if Indians 
really were approaching, received a glancing shot on his 
bieast, which caused him to fall back. The Indian who had 
shot him, sprang in immediately after, and grappling with the 
other white man, was quickly thrown on the bed. llis an¬ 
tagonist having no weapon with which to do him any injury 
called to Mrs. Bozarth tor a knife. Not linding one at handj, 
she siezed an axe, and at one blow, let out the brains of the 
prostrate ssvage. At that instant a second Indian entering the 
door, sliot dead tlje man engaged with his companion on the 
bed. Mrs. Bozarth turned on him, and with a well directed 
blow, let out his entrails and caused him to bawl out for help. 
Upon this, others of his partv, who had been engaged with 
the children in tlie yard, came to his relief. The first who 
thrust his head in at the door, had it cleft by the axe of .Mrs. 
Bozarth and fell lifeless on the ground. Another, catching 
hold of his wounded, bawling com))anion, drew' him out ol* 
the house, w'hen 3[rs* Bozarth, w'ith the aid of the white 
man who had been first shot and was then somewhat recover¬ 
ed, s cceeded in closing and making fast the door. The chil¬ 
dren in the yard were a,ll kilfiM, but tin; lieroi.-yn and exertions 
of Mrs. Bozarth and the wounded white man, enabled them 
to resist the repeated altemj>ts of the Indians, to force open 
the door, and to maintain possession of the house, until they 
were relieved by a party from the neighboring settlement.-^ 
1 he time occupied in this bloody afiair, from tlie first alarm bv 
the children to the shutting of the door, did not exceed three 
minutes. And in this brief space, Mrs. Bozarth, witli infi- 
mte self possession, coolness and intrepidity, succeeded in 
killing three Indians. 

On the eleventh ol the same month, five Indianscame to a 
house on Snowy creek, (in the, now, county of Preston,) in 
which lived James Brain and Richard Powel, and remained 
in ambush during the night, close around it. In the morning 
early, the appearance of some ten or tw'elve men, issuing from 
the house w'ith guns, for the purpose of amusing themselves 
in shooting at a mark, deterred the Indians from making their 
meditated attack. The men seen by them, were travellers, 
whu had associated for inutuaUecurity, and who, after parta¬ 
king of a morning’s repast, resumed their journey, unknown 
to the savages ; when i\Ir. Brain and the sons of Mr. Powell 
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Vent to their day^s work. Being engaged in carrying clap¬ 
boards for covering a cabiuj at some distance from the house, 
they were soon heard by the Indians, wiio, despairing of suc- 
(jeeding in an attack on the house, changea their position, and 
concealed themselves by the side of the path, along which 
those engaged at work had to go., Mr. Brain and one of hi.s 
sons being at a little distance in front of them, they tired and 
Brain fell. He was then tomahawked and scalped, while an¬ 
other of the party followed and caught the son as he was at¬ 
tempting to escape by flight. 

I’hree other boys were then some distance behind and out 
of sight, and hearing the report of the gun which killed Brain, 
for an instant supposed that it proceeded from the rifle of 
some hunter, in quest of deer. They were soon satisfied that 
this supposition was unfounded. Three Indians came run¬ 
ning towards them, bearing their guns in one hand, and tom¬ 
ahawks in the other. One of the boys stupified by terror,— 
and unable to stir from the spot, w^as immediately made pris¬ 
oner. Another, the son of Powell, w'as also soon caught; but 
the third, finding himself out of sight of his pursuer, ran to 
one .side and concealed him.self in a bunch of alders, where 
he remtiined until the Indian passed the sjiot where he lay, 
when he arose, and taking a different direction, ran with all 
his speed, and effected an escape. The little prisoners were 
then brought together; and one of .'\[r. Powell's sons, being 
discovered to have but one eye, w'as strijiped naked, had a 
toraahaw'k sunk into his head, a spear ran through his body, 
and the scalp then removed from his bleeding head. 

The little Powell who had escaped from the savages, being 
forced to go a direction opposite to the house, proceeded to 
a station about eight miles off, and communicated intelligence 
of what had been done at Brain’s. A parly of men equipped 
themselves and went immediately to the scene of action ; 
but the Indians-had ha.stened homeward, as soon as they per¬ 
petrated their horrid cruelties. One of their little captives, 
(Benjamin Brain) being a.sked by them, “how many men 
were at the house, replied “twelve.” To the question, “how 
far from thence was the nearest fort,” he answered “two 
miles.” Yet he well knew that there was no fort, nearer 
than eight miles, and that there was not a man at the house, 
'—Mr Powell being from home, and the twelve travellers 
having departed, before his father and he had gone out 
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work. His object was to save his mother and the other wo¬ 
men mid children, from captivity or death, by inducing them 
to believe that it would extremely dangerous to venture 
near the house. He succeeded in the attainment of his ob¬ 
ject Deterred by the prospect of being discovered, and 
|>erfaaps defeated by the superior force of the white men, rep- 
roeentod to be at Mr. Brain’s, they departed in the greatest 
hurry, taking with them their two little prisoners, Benjamin 
and Isaac Brain. 

So stilly had the whole affair been conducted (the 
re^ioTt of a gun being too commonly heard to excite 
any suspicion of what w^as doing,) and so exjieditiously had 
the little boy who escaped, and the men who aocorapanied 
him back, moved in their course, that the first intimation 
given Mrs. Brain of the fate of her husband, was given by 
the men w ho came in pursuit. 

S.>on after the happening of this affair, a party of In- 
dioiis came into the Buchannoii settiement, and made 
prisoner Leonard Sciioolcraft, a youth of about sixteen, 
who had been sent from the fort on some business.— 
When arrived at tlieir towns and arrangements being made 
for his running the gauntlet, he was told that he might 
defend himself against tlie blow's of the young Indians who 
were to pursue him to the council house. Being active and 
athletic, he availed himself of this privilege, so as to save 
himself from the beating w hich he would otherwise have re¬ 
ceived, and laying about him with well timed blows, frequent¬ 
ly knocked down those who came near to him—much to 
the amusement of the warriors, according to the account given 
by others, who were then prisoners and present. This was 
the last certain information w hich was ever had concerning 
him. He was believed however, to have been afterw'ards in 
his old neighborhood in the capacity of guide to the Indians, 
and aiding them, by his knowledge of the country, in making 
•successful incursions into it. 

In the month of June, at Martin’s fort on Crooked Run, 
another murderous scene wase.xhibitcd by the savages. The 
greater part of the men having gone forth early to their farms, 
and tlio.se who remained, being unap])rehensive of immediate 
danger, and consequently sujniie and careless, the fort was 
necessarily, easily accessible, and the vigilance of thesavage.s 
who were lying hid around it, discovering its exposed and 
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weakened situation, seized tlie favorable moment to attack 
those who were without. The wo-nen were eugajrcd in nuik- 
ing the cows outside the gate, and the men who had been 
left behind were loitering around. The Indians rushed for¬ 
ward, and killed and made prisoners of ten of them. James 
Stuart, James Smally and Peter Cronse, were the only persons 
who fell, and John Shiver and ids wife, two sons of Stuart, 
two sons of Smally and a son of Crouse, were carried into 
captivity. According to their statement upon their return, 
there were thirteen Indians in theparty which surprised them, 
and emboldened by success, instead of retreating with their 
prisoners, remained at a little distance from the fort ’till night, 
when they put the captives in a waste house near, under cus¬ 
tody of two of the savages, while the remaining eleven, went 
to see if tiiey could not succeed in forcing an entrance at tlio 
gate. But the disaster of the morning had taught the inhab¬ 
itants the necessity of greater walchhilnoss. The dogs w ere 
shut out at night, and the approach of the Indians exciting 
them to bark freely, gave notice of impending danger, in time 
for them to aveh it. The attempt to take the fort being thus 
frustn-ated,the savages returned to theliouse in wlii-h the pris¬ 
oners were confined, and’moved oil witli them to their towns. 

In August, two daughters of Captain David Scott living at 
the mouth of Pike Run, going to (he meadow with dinner for 
the mowers, were taken by some Indians wlio were watching 
the path. The younger was killed on the spot; hut the lat¬ 
ter being taken some distance farther, and every search for her 
proving unavailing, her father fondly hoped that she had bc.ep 
carried into captivity, and that he might redeem lier. For this 
p irpose he visited Pittsburg and engaged the service of a 
friendly Indian to ascertain whore she was and endeavor to 
prevail on them to ransom her. Before his return from P^ort 
Pitt, some of liis neighbors, direi led to the spot by the Buz¬ 
zards hovering over it, found licr half eaten and mutilated 
body. 

In September, Nathaniel Davisson and his brother, being 
on a hunting expedition npTen mihi, left their camp early on 
the morning of the day on winch they intended to return home; 
and naming an liour at which they would be back, proceed¬ 
ed tlirough the woods in dilferent dircv.tions. A< the appoint¬ 
ed lime, Josiah went to the camp, and after waiting there in 
Vain for the arrival of his brother, and becoming uiieasv lest 
18 
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some unlucky accident had befallen him, he setout in search of him. 
Enable to see or hear any tiling of him he returned home, and pre¬ 
vailed on several of his neighix>rsto aid in endeavouring to ascertain 
his fate. Their search was likewise unavailing; but in the follow¬ 
ing March.he was found by John Read, whilehuntingin that neigh¬ 
borhood. He had been shot and scalped; and notwithstanding he 
had lain out nearly six months, yet he was but little lorn by wild 
beasts, and was easily recognized. 

During this year too, Tygarts Valley, which had escaped being 
visited by the Indians in 1778 again heard their harrowing yells; 
and although but little mischief was done by them while there, yet 
its inhabitants were a while, kept in fearful apprehension that greater 
ills would betide them. In October of this year, a party of them 
lying in ambush near the road, fired'S(>veral shots at Lieut. John 
\Vhite, riding by, but with no other efifect than by wounding the 
horse to cause him to throw his rider. This was fatal to White. 
Being left on foot and on open ground, he was soon shot, tomahawked 
and scalped. 

As soon as this event was made known, Capt. Benjamin Wil¬ 
son, with his wonted promptitude and energy, raised a company 
of volunteers, and proceeding by forced marches to the Indian cros¬ 
sing at the mouth of the Sandy fork of Little Kenhawa, he remain¬ 
ed there nearly three days with a view to intercept lire retreat of 
the savages. They however, returned by another way and his 
scheme, of cutting them ofl' while crossing the river, consequently 
# failed. 

Some time after this several families in the Buchannon settle¬ 
ment, left the fort and returned to their homes, under the belief that 
the season had advanced too far, for the Indians again to come among 
them. But they were sorely di.sappoinled. The men being all as¬ 
sembled at the fort for the j)urposc of electing a Captain, some In¬ 
dians fell upon the family of John Scht)olcraft, and killed the wo¬ 
men and eight children,—two little boys only were taken prisoners. 
A small girl, who had been scalped and tomahawked 'till a portion of 
her brains was forced from her head, was found the next day yet 
alive, and continued to live for several days, the brains still cozing 
from the fracture of her skull. 

The last mischief that was done this fall, was perpetrated at the 
house of Samuel Cottrail near to the present town of Clarksburg.— 
During the night, considerable fear was excited, both at Cottrial’s 
and at Sotha Hickman s on the opposite side of FJk creek, by the 
continued barking of the dogs, that Indians were lurking near, and 
in conseqnence of this apprehension Cottrial, on going to bed, secu¬ 
red well the doors and directed that no one should stir out in the 
morning until ii was ascertained that there was no danger threaten¬ 
ing. A wh.ile before day, Cottrial being fast asleep, Moses Cole¬ 
man, who lived with him, got up, shelled some corn and giving a 
few ears to Cottrial’s nephew with directions to feed the pigs around 
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the yard, went to the hand mill in an out house, and commenced 
grinding. The little boy, being squatted down shelling the corn- to 
the pigs, found himself suddenly drawn on his back and an Indian 
standing over him, ordering him to lie there. The savage then turn¬ 
ed tWards the house in which Coleman was, fired, and as ColeinEtn 
fell ran up to scalp him. 'riiiuking this a favorable time for him 
to reach the dwelling house, the little boy sprang to his feet, and run¬ 
ning to the door, it was opened and he admitted. Scarcely was it 
closed after him, when one of the Indians with his tomahawk en¬ 
deavored to break it open. Cottrial fired through the d(X)r at him 
and he-went off. In order to see if others were about and to have a 
belter, opportunity of shooting with effect, Cottrial assended the 
loft, and looking through a crevicesaw them hastening away through 
the field and at too great distance for liim to shoot with the expecta¬ 
tion of injuring them. Yet he continued to fire and halloo > to give 
notice of danger to those who lived near him. 

' The severity of the following winter put a momentary stop to 
savage inroad, and gave to the inhabitants on the frontier an interval 
of quiet and repose extremely desirable to them, after the dangers 
and confinement of the preceding season. Hostilities were however, 
resumed upon the first appearance of spring, and acts of murder and 
devastation, which had, of necessity, been suspended fin a time, 
were begun to be committed, witii a firm determination on the part 
of the savages, utterly to exterminate the inhabitants of the wes¬ 
tern country. To effect this object, an expedition was concerted be¬ 
tween the British commandant at Detroit and the Indian 'chiefs 
north west of the Ohio to be carried on by their united forces against 
Kentucky, while an Indian army alone, was to penetrate North 
Western Virginia, and spread desolation over its surface. No means, 
which could avail to ensure success and which lay within their 
reach, vverq left unemployed. The army destined to operate against 
Kentucky, was to consist of six hundr.ed Indians and Canadians, to 
be commanded by Col. Byrd (^a British officer) and furnished with 
every implement of destruction, from the war club of the savages, 
to the cannon of their allies. Happily for North Western Virginia, 
its situation exempted its inhabilsnis from having to contend against 
these instruments of war: the want of rhads prevented the trans- 
.p.)rtation of cannon through the intermediate forests, and the diffi¬ 
culty and labor of prupelimg them up the Ohio river, forbade the 
attempt in that way. 

While the troops were collecting for these expeditions, and other 
preparations were making for carrying them on, the settlelments of 
North \Vestorii V irginia were not free from invasion. Small parties 
of Indians w'ould enter them at unguarded moments, and kill'and 
plunder, when ever opportunities occurred of their being done with 
impunity, and then retreat to their villages. Early in March (1780) 
Thomas Eacdtey discovered some mocason tracks near the upper ex¬ 
tremity of TygarLs Valley, and thought ho heard a voice saying in 
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an under tone, let him (done, he wdl^o and bring wore.” Alarmed 
b> these circumstances, he proceeded to Hadden s fort and told there 
tvhat he had seen, and what he believed, he had heard Being so 
early in the season and the weather yet far from mild, none heeded 
his tale, and but few believed it. On the next day however, as Ja¬ 
cob Warwick, William Warwick and some others from Greenbrier 
were aoout leaving the fort on their return borne, it was agreed that 
a company of men should accompany them some distance on the 
road. Unapprehensive of danger, in despite of the warning of 
Lackey, they were proceeding carelessly on their way, when they 
•Were suddenly attacked by some Indians lying in ambush, near to 
the place, where the mocason tracks had been seen on the preceed- 
ing day. The men on horse back, all got safely ofl'; but those on 
foot were less fortunate. The Indians having occupied the pass 
both above and belo\V, the footmen had no chance of escape but in 
crossing the river and ascending a steep bluft’, on its opposite side. 
In attempting this several lost their lives. John McLain was killed 
about thirty yards from the brow of the hill.—James Ralsmn, wlun 
a little farther up it, and Janies Crouch was wounded after having 
nearly reached its summit, yet he got safely off and returned to the 
fort on the next day. John Nelson, after crossing over, endeavored 
to escape down the river; but being there met by a stout warrior,be 
too was killed, after a severe struggle. His shattered gun breech, 
the uptoni earth, and the locks of Indian hair in his yet clenched 
hands, showed that the victory over him had not been easily won. 

Soon after this, the family of John Gibson were surprised at their 
sugar camp, on a branch of the Talley river, and made prisoners. 
Mrs. Gibson, being incapable of supporting the fatigue of walking so 
fur and fast, was tomahawked and scalped in the presence of her 
children. » 

West’s fort on Hacker's creek, was also visited by the savages, 
early in this year. • The frequent incursions of the Indians into this 
scuiement, in the year 1778, had caused the inliabitants to desert 
their homes the next year, and shelter themselves in places of greater 
security ; but being unwilling to give up the improvements which 
they had already made and commence anew in the woods, some few 
families returned to it during the winter.&on the approach of spring, 
moved into the f>rt. 'I'hey liad not been long here, before the sava¬ 
ges made their appearance, and continued to invest the fort for some 
time. T(X) weak to sally out and give ih.- battle, and not know¬ 
ing when to expect relief, the inhabifm v ere alniosl reduced to 
despair, when Jesse Hughs resolved at his own hazard, to try to ob¬ 
tain assistance to drive off the enemy. Leaving the fort at night, 
he broke by their seniinels and ran with speed to llie Buchunnon 
fort. Here he prevailed on a jiarty of the men to accomj)any him 
to West s, and relieve those who had Ireen so long confined there. 
They arrived before day, and it was thought advisable to abandon 
file place once more, and remove toBuchannon. On their way, the 
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Tiulians iisetl every artifice to separate tlie party, so as to gain an 
advantageous opportunity of attacking them; but in vain. Theyt 
pxt-rciseJ so much caution, and kept so well together, that every 
stratagem was frustrated, and they ail reached the fort in safety. 

Two days after this, as Jeremiah Curl, Henry Fink and Edmund 
West, who were old men, and Ale.xander VV’^est, Peter Outright, 
and Simon Schovderaft, were, returning to the fort with some of their 
neighbor’s property, they were fired at by the Indians who were ly- 
•ing concealed along a run bank, Curl ^was slightly wounded under 
the chin, but disdaining to fly without making a stand he called 
to his companions, “ staud your ground, for we are able to xohlp 
them." At tliis instant, a lusty warrior drew a tomahawk from his 
belt and rushed towards him. Nothing daunted by the danger 
which seemed to threaten him. Curl raised his gun; but the pow¬ 
derbeing damped by the blood from his wound, it did not fire. He 
instantly picked up West’s gun (which he had been carrying to re¬ 
lieve West of pan of hi^burdenjand discharging it at his assailant, 
brought him totlie ground. 

The whites b(;inii b}’ this tinie rid of their incumbrances, the In¬ 
dians retreated in two parties and pursued different routes, not how¬ 
ever without being pursued. Alexander West being swift of foot, 
soon came near enough to fire,and brought down a second, but hav¬ 
ing only wounded laim, and seeing the Indians spring behind trees, 
he could not advance to finish him; nor could he again shoot at 
him, the flint having fallen out when he first-fired. Jackson (who 
was hunting sheep not far off) hearing the report of the guns, ran. 
towards the spot, and being in sight of the Indian when West shot, 
saw him fall and afterwars recover and hobble off. Simon School¬ 
craft, following after West, came to him just after Jackson, with 
liis gun cocked; and asking wiiere the Indians were, was advised 
by Jackson to get behind a tree, or they would soon let him know 
where they were Instantly the report of a gun was heard, and 
Schoolcraft let fall his arm. The ball had passed through it, and 
striking a steel tobacco box in his waistcoat pocket, did him no far¬ 
ther injury. Cutright, when West fired at one of the Indians, saw 
jinother of them drop behind a log, and changing his position, espied 
him, where the -log was a little raised from the earth. With stea¬ 
dy nerves, he drew upon him. The moaning cry of the'savage, as 
he sprang from the ground and moved haltingly away, convinced 
them that the shut had taken effect. The rest of their Indians con¬ 
tinued behind trees, until tliey observed a reinforcement coming up 
to the aid of the whites, and they fled with the utmost precipitancy. 
Night soon coming on, those who followed them, had to give over 
the pursuit. 

A company of fifteen men went early next morning to the battle 
ground, and taking the trail of the Indians and pursuing it some dis¬ 
tance, came to where they had some horsi'S '^vviiich they had stolea 
•after the skirmish) hobbled out on a fork of Hacker’s creek. The/ 
18 * 
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then found the plniuVr which the savages had taken from iieigh- 
•Jwring houses, and su])posiug-thattheirwuuudcd warriors were near, 
the whites commenced looking for them, when a gun \vas lired at 
them by an Indian concealed in a laurel thicket, which wuniuled 
John Outright, 'riie whites then cauglit the stolen horses and re¬ 
turned with thvem and the plunder to the fort. 

For some time after this, there was nothing occurring to indicate 
the presenee'of Indians in the Buchannon settlement, and some of 
those wlio were in the fort, hoping that they should not be again 
visited by tliera this season, determined on returning to their homes. 
Austin Schoolcraft was one of lhi=>se, and being engaged in removing 
some of his property from the fort, as lu' and his niece were passing 
through a swamp in their way to his house, they were shot at by 
some Indians, Mr. Schoolcraft was killed and his niece taken pris¬ 
oner. 

In June, John Owens, John Juggins and Owen Otvens were at¬ 
tacked by some Indians, as they'were going to their cornfield on 
Booth’s creek ; and the two former were killed and scalped. Ow'en 
Owens being some distance behind them, made his escape to the 
fort. Johnli)wcus the younger, who had been to the pasture field 
for the plough horses, heard the guns, but not suspecting any dan¬ 
ger to be near, tixle forward towards the cornfield. As he was pro¬ 
ceeding along tile path by a fence side, riding one and leading 
another horse, he was fired at by several Indians, some of whom 
afterwards rushed forward and caught at the bridle reins j yet he es- 
cajted unhurt from them all. 

The savages likewise visited Cheat river, during the spring, and 
■coming to tlfe house of John Sims, were discovered by a negro wo¬ 
man, who ran immediately to the door and alarmed the family.-^ 
Bernard Sims (just rec<jvering from the small pav) taking down his 
gun, and going to the door, was shot. The Indians, perceiving 
that he was allecteJ with a disease, of all others the most terrifying 
to them, not only did not perform the accustoinf'd operation ot scal- 
piitg, but retreated with as much rapidity, as if they had been pur¬ 
sued by an overwhelming force of armed men,—exclaiming as they 
stin small pox, small pox.'^' 

After the attack on Donnelly’s fort in May 1778, the Indians 
made no attempt to effect farther mischiefs in the Greenbrier coun¬ 
try, until this year. The fort at Point Pleasant guarded the prin- 
•cipai pass to the settlements on the Ivenhawa, in the Levels, and on 
Greenbrier river, and the reception with which they had inet at Col. 
Donnelly's, convinced them tliat not njuch was to be gained by in¬ 
cursions into that section of the frontiers. But as they were now 
making great pvej)araUons lor effectual operations against the whole 
.'i)order°eountry, a party of them was despatched, to this portion of 
it, at once for the purpose of rapine and murder, and to ascertain 
.'.he state of the country and its capacity to resist invasion. 

The party then ^ent into Greenbrier consisted of twenty-two 
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\rarriofS, ami cmuniille.l ilieir first act ot atrocity near iho house of 
Lawrence Drinmin, a few miles above the LiiUc i.oveis. iienry 
B-iker a.i i IFcbani ii v, who were then siaymir i.icrc, early * 
in ihemoniin^rto the river to wash, were shot at ^ loom : ^u;er 
was killed, but Hill escaped Riel: to the liouse. ^\ oen the ludiaieJ 
fired at Baker, he was near a fence between ihenver aiKlLniiuan 
and wiilnn .nm shot of the latter place. Fearimr m cross the fence 
for the puriwse of scalping him, limy priv.ed it up and with a pme 
fasteain.^ a noosearound his neck, drew him down the river oank an A 

scalp .'1 and iefi him there. t>' 

Appreiiensive of an attack on the house, iVIr. Drinnan 
made such preparations as were in his power to repei them, 
and desoatohed a servant to the Little Levels, w ith tiieinteili- 
aence tind to procure assistance. lie presently returned with 
twenty men, who remained there during the idght, butm I le 
morning, seeing nothing to contradict the beliel that the Indr 
aiis had departed they buried Baker, and set out on their re¬ 
turn to the Levels taking with them all who were at Drm- 
nan’s and the most of his'property. Arrived at a lork ot tao 
road, a question arose whether they should taiic tne main 
route, leading through a gap which was deeined a hivora fie 
situation for an ambuscade, or continue on the 
more open and secure way A majoriiy preferred the lalter; 
but two young men, by the name of Bridger, separated trom 
the others and traveliing on the nearer path, wore botn killed 
at the place, where it was feared danger might be lur.ang. 

The Indians next proceeded to the house of Hugh :\lclvcr, 
where they succeeded in killing its owner, and in mu'ing 
prisoner his wife; and in going from thence*, met witli Jomi 
Prior, who with his wife and infant were on their way to the 
country on the south side of the Big Kenhawa. I rior was 
shot through the bre ist, but anxious lor the fate o ns w* o 
and child, stood still, ’till one of the Indians came up and 
kid hold on him. Notwithstanding the severe wound which 
he had received. Prior proved too strong tor Ins opponent, 
and tlie other Indians not interfering, forced lum at lengji to 
disengage himself from the struggle. Prior, 
no violence was otl’ered to Mrs. Prior or the infaii, wa c 
off without any attempt being made to stop, or otherwise 
molest him: the Indians doubtless, suffering hnn to depart 
under tiie expectation that he would obtain assistance and 
endeavor to regain his w’ite and cliild^ and tliat an 
ty of waylaying any party coining with this view, would be 
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then afforded them. Prior returned to the settlement, rela- 
ted the above incidents and died that niaht. His wife and 
child were never after lieardof, and it is higlily i)robable they 
Mere murdered on their v.ay, as being unable to travel as ex¬ 
peditiously as the Indians wished. 

They next M-ent to a liouse, occupied by Thomas Drinnon 
and a Mr. Smith with their families, w here they made prison¬ 
ers of Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Orinnon and a child; and goina 
then towards their towns, killed, on their way, an old genthv 
man by the name of Monday and his wife'. This was the 
hast outrage committed by the Indians in the Greenbrier set¬ 
tlements And although the war was carried on by them 
against the frontier settlements, with energy for years after, 
ye did they not again attempt an incursion into it. Its earli¬ 
er days had bden days of tribulation and wo, and those who 
were foremost in occupying and formingsettlements in it, had 
to endure all that savage fury could inflict. Their term of 
probation, was mdeed of comparatively short duration, Imt 
tlmir sufferings for a lime, were many and great. I’he scenc.s 
of murder and blood, exhibited on :Vlnddv creek andthePia 
Levels in 177(5, will not soon be effaced from the memory^ 
and the ively interest excited in the bosoms of many, for the 
fate df those who there treacherously perished, unabated by 

countenance, when tradition recounts 
tJietale of their unhappy lot. 





CHAPTER XIII< 


E-arly in June 1780, every necessary preparation having 
been previously made, the Indian and Canadian forces des¬ 
tined to invade Kentucky, moved from their place of len- 
de/.vous, to fulfil the objects of the expedition. In their 
general plan of the campaign, Louisville was the point against 
which operations were first to be directed. The , hero of 
Kaskaskias and St. Vincent had been for some time station¬ 
ed there, with a small body of troops, to intercept the passage 
of war parties into the interior, and the force thus placed un¬ 
der his command, having lieen considerably augmented by 
the arrival Qf one hundred and fifty V'irginia soldiers under 
ColoneLSlaugliter, that place had assumed the appearance of 
u regular fortification,capable of withstanding a severe shock ; 
while dcrtachments from it gave promise of security to the 
settlements remote from the river, as well by detecting and 
cliccking every attempt at invasion, as by acting offensively 
against the main Indian towns, from which hostile parties 
would sally, spreading desolation along their path. I'he re¬ 
duction of this establishment, would at once give wider scope 
to savage hostilities and gratify tlie wounded pride of the 
Canadians. Stung by the boldness and success of Colonel 
Clarke’s adventure, and fearing the ellect which it might have 
on their Indian allies, they seemed determined to achieve 
a victory over liim, and strike a retributive blow against the 
l^osition whicli he then held. 
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It ]s liighly paobable however, that the reputation which^ 
tlie gallant exploits of Colonel Clarke had acquired for hinii- 
induced some doubts,' in the minds of the commanding offi¬ 
cers, of the ultimate success of a movement against that post. 
They changed their destination; and when their army arrived 
in their boats at the Ohio, instead of floating \\ ith‘its rapid 
current to the point proposed, they chose to stem the stream; 
and availing themselves of an uncommon swell of the wa¬ 
fers, ascended the river Licking to its forks, where they land¬ 
ed their men and munitions of war. 

jN'ot far from tbe place of debarkation, there was a station,* 
reared under the superintendence of Captain Ruddle, and oc¬ 
cupied by several families and many adventurers. Thither 
Colonel Hyrd, with his combined armv of Canadians and 
Indians then amounting to one thousand men, directed his 
march ; and arriving before it on the 2b>d of .June, cave the 
first notice, which the inhalntants had of the presenc^ of an 
enemy, by a discln^rge of his cannon, lie then sent in a llaa, 
demanding the immediate surrender of the place. Know iifg 
that it was impossible to defend the station against artillery 
Captain Ruddle consented tosurrender it, provided the inhab¬ 
itants should be considered prisoners to the British, and not 
to the Indians. To this projiosition Colonel Byrd assented 
and the gates wore thrown open. Tlie savages instantly rush¬ 
ed in, each laying his hands on the first person with whom he 
chanced to meet. Parents and children, husbands and wives, 
were thus torn from each other; and the air was rent with 
sighs of wailing, and shrieks of agony. In vain.did Captain 
Ruddle exclaim, against the enormities which were perpetra¬ 
ted ill contravention to the terms of capitulation. 'Po liis re¬ 
monstrances, Colonel Byrd replied that he was unable to con¬ 
trol them, and affirmed, that he too was in tlieir powen 

That Colonel Byrd was really unable to check the enormi¬ 
ties of the savages, will be readily admitted, when the areat 
disparity of the Canadian and Indian troops, and the lawless 
and uncontrolable temper of the latter, are taken into consid¬ 
eration. That he had the inclination to stop them, cannot he 


A station was a parallelogram of cabins, united by palisades so 
as to present a continued wall on the outer side, tlie cabin doors 
opening into a common square, on the inner side. Thev w ere the 
strong holds of the early settlers. 
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doubted,—liis subsequent conduct furnished the most convin¬ 
cing evidence, that the power to efiect it, was alone wanting 
in liini. 

After Ruddle’s station had been completely sacked, and 
the prisoners disposed of, the Indians clamoured to be led 
against Martin’s station, then Only live miles distant. Affect¬ 
ed with the l)arbarities which he had just witnessed, Colonel 
Byrd peremptorily refused, unless the chiefs would guaranty 
that the prisoners, which might be there taken, should be en¬ 
tirely at his disposal. For awhile the Indians refused to ac¬ 
cede to these terms, but finding Colonel Byrd, infle.Kible in 
his determination, they at length consented, that the prisoners 
should be his, provided the plunder were allowed to them.— 
Upon this agreement, they marched forward. Ma.'-tin’s sta¬ 
tion, like Ruddle’s, was incapable of offering any available 
opposition. It w’as surrendered on the first summons, and 
the prisoners and plunder divided, in conformity with the 
compact between Colonel Bvrd and the savages. 

The facility, with w Inch these conquests were made, exci¬ 
ted the thirst of the Indians for more. Not satisfied wuth the 
plundering of Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations, their rapacity 
promj)ted them to insist on going against Bryant’s and Lexing¬ 
ton. Prudence forbade it. The waters w’ere rapidly subsi¬ 
ding, and the fall of the Licking river, would have rendered 
it impracticable to convey their artillery to the Ohio. Their 
success too, was somewhat doubtful; and it was even then 
difficult to procure provisions, for the subsistance of the pris¬ 
oners already taken. Under the influence of these consider¬ 
ations, Colonel Byrd determined to return to the boats, and 
embarking on these his artillery and the Canad:an troops, de¬ 
scended the river; while the Indians, with their plunder, and 
the prisoners taken at Ruddle’s, moved across the country. 

Among those who were taken captive at Ruddle’s station, 
was a man of the name of llinkstone, remarkable for ai-tivity 
and daring, and for uncommon tact and skill as a w’oodsmaii. 
On the second night of tneir march, the Indians encamped on 
the bank of the river, and in consequence of a sudden show¬ 
er of rain, postponed kindling their fires until dark, when part 
of tlie savages engaged in this business, while the remainder 
guarded the prisoners. Hinkstone thought the darkness fa¬ 
vorable to escape, and inviting its attempt. He resolved on 
trying it, and springing suddenly from them, ran a small dis- 
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tance and concealed himself behind a large log, under the 
shade of a wide spreading tree. The alarm was quickly giv^ 
en, and ylie Indians, pursuing, searched for him in every direc¬ 
tion. ft was fruitless and inidvailing. Hid in thick obscurity, 
no eye could distinguish Ins prostrate body. Perceiving! at 
length, by tiic subsiding of the noise without the camp, that 
the Indians had abandoned tiie sear< li, he resumed his flight, 
with the stillness of death. The heavens afforded him no 
sign, by which lie could direct his steps. Not a star tw ink¬ 
led through the dark clouds wliich enveloped the earth, to 
point out his course. Still he moved on, as he supposed, in 
the direction of Lexington. He had mistaken the way, and 
a sliort space of time, served to convince him that he was in 
error. After wandering about for two hours, he came in sight 
of the Indian fires again. Perplexed by liis devious ramble, 
he was more at fault than ever. The sky was still all dark¬ 
ness, and he had recourse to the trees in vain, to learn the 
points of the compass by the feeling of the moss. He re¬ 
membered that at nightfall, the w'ind blew a gentle breeze 
from the west; but it had now, become so stilled, that it no 
longer made any impression on him. The hunter’s expedi¬ 
ent, to ascertain the direction of the air, occurred to him.— 
He dipped his finger in w'ater, and, know ing that evaporation 
and coolness w’ould be first felt on the side from which the 
wind came, he raised it high in the air. It was enough.— 
Guided by this un(?fring indication, and acting on the suppo¬ 
sition ihat tlie current of air still flowed from the point from 
which it had proceeded at niglit, he again resumed his flight. 
After groping in the wilderness for some lime, faint and en¬ 
feebled, he sat down to rest his wearied, limbs, and sought 
their invigoration in refreshing sleep. When he awoke, fri'sh 
dangers encircled him, but lie w’as better prepared to elude, 
or encounter them. 

At the first dawn of day, his ears w-ere assailed by the trem¬ 
ulous bleating of the fliwn, the hoarse gobbling of the turkey, 
and the peculiar sounds of otlier wild animals. Familiar 
with the deceptive artifices, practised to allure game to the 
hunter, he was quickly alive to the fact, that they were the 
imitative cries of savages in quest of provisions. Sensible of 
his situation, he became vigilant to discover the approach of 
danger, and active in avoiding it. Several times however, 
wit|i alibis wariness, he found himself wuthin a few' paces of 
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some one of the Indians; but fortunately escaping their ob¬ 
servation, made good his escape, and reaching Lexington in 
Safety, gave there the harrowing intelligence of what had 
befallen the inhabitants of Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations. 

The Indians after the escape of Hinkstone, crossed the 
Ohio river at the mouili of Licking, and, sepamting into small 
Parties, proceeded to their several villages. The Canadian 
troops descended Licking to the Ohio, and this river to the 
mouth of the Great Miami, up which they ascended as far as 
it w'as navigable for their boats, and made their way thence by 
land to Detroit. 

The Indian army destined to operate against North West¬ 
ern V’'irginia, wns to enter the country in two divisions of one 
hundred and fifty warriors each: the one crossing tlie Ohio 
near below Wheeling, the other, at the mi^uth of Racoon 
creek, about sixty miles farther up. Both w’ere, avoiding 
the stronger forts, to proceed directly to Washington, then 
known as Cathshtown, between which place and the Ohio, 
the whole country was to be laid waste. 

The division crossing below Wheeling, was soon discover¬ 
ed by scouts, who giving the alarm, caused most of the in¬ 
habitants of the more proximate settlements, to lly ininu-di- 
ately to that place, supposing that an attack was meditated on 
it The Indians however, proceeded on the way to Wash¬ 
ington^ making prisoners of many, who, although apjiri.-ed 
that an enemy was in the country, yet feeling secure in tii- ir 
distance from wdiat was-expected to be the theatre cf opera¬ 
tions, neglected to use . the precaution neces.sary to guard 
th‘-m agaiiist becoming captives to the savages. From all t.he 
prisoners, they learned the same thing,—that the inhabitaiite 
had gone to Wheeling with a view of concentrating the force 
of the settlements to elTect their repulsion. This intellig< nee 
alarmed them. The chiefs held a council, in whirh it was 
determined, instead of proceeding to Washington, to r: trace 
their stejis across the Ohio, lest their retreat, if deluyeu ’till 
the whites had an opportunity of organizing themselves tor 
battle, should be entirely cut off. Infuriate at the iilasrinjfof 
their hopes of blood and spoil, they resolved to murder all 
thiurmale prisoners—exhausting on tlieir d<woted heads, tiie 
fiiry of disappointed expectation, Prej^arations to carry thig 
resol itioii into effect, were immediately begun to be made. 

The unfortunate victims to their savage wrath, w ere led 
19 
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forth frona among their friends and their families,—their 
hands were pinioned behind them,—a rope was fastened about 
the neck of each and that bound around a tree, so as to prevent 
any motion of the head. Tlie tomahavk k and scalping knife 
were next drawn from iheir belts, and the horrid purpose of 
these })reparations, fully consummated. 

“ Imagination’s utmost stretch” can hardly fancy a more 
heart-rending scene than was there exhibited. Parents, in 
the bloom of life and glow of health, mercilessly mangled to 
death, in the presence of children, whose sobbing cries serv¬ 
ed but to heighten the torments of the dying.—Husband?, 
cruelly lacerated, and by piece-meal deprived of life, in view 
of the tender partners of their bosoms, whose agohizing 
shrieks, increasing the anguish of torture, sharpened tlie sting 
of death. It is indeed 

-A IfParfut tiling. 

To see tlie human soul, take wing. 

In any shape,—in any mood 

but that wives and children should be forced to behold the 
last ebb of life, and to witness the struggle of the departing 
sjiirit of husbands and fathers, under such horrific circum¬ 
stances, is shocking to humanity, and appalling, even in con¬ 
templation. 

Pirbarities such as these, had considerable influence oti 
the emper and dist'o.cition of the inhabitants of the country. 
They gave birth to a vindicative feeling in ninny, v\hich led to 
the perpetration of similar enormities and sunk civilized man, 
to the degraded level of the barbarian. T’hey served too, to 
arouse them to greater exertion, to subdue the savage foe in 
justifiable warfiire, and thus prevent their unpleasant recur¬ 
rence. 

So soon as the Indian forces effected a precipitate retreat across 
the Ohio, preparations were begun to be made for acting of¬ 
fensively against them. An expedition was concerted, to be 
carried on against the towns at the forks of the Mu.'skingnm; 
and through the instrumentalitv of Col's Zane and Shepherd, 
Col. Broadhead, commander of the forces at Fort Pitt, was pre¬ 
vailed upon to co-operate in it. Before however. It could be 
carried into effect, it was deemed advisable to proceed against, 
the Munsie towns, up the north br-aneb. of the Alleghany river; 
tliq inhabitants of which, liad been long engaged ip activo hos- 
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Lilities, and committed frequent depredations on tlie frontiers 
of Pennsylvania. In the campaign against them, as many of 
those, wiio resided in the settlements around Wheeling, as 
could be spared from the immediate defence of their own 
neighborhoods, were cOnsociated with the Pennsylvania troops, 
and*the regulai-s under Col. Broadhead. It eventuated in the 
entire destruction of all their corn (upwards of 200 acres,) 
and in the cutting o(f a party of forty warriors, on their way to 
the settlements in Westmoreland county. 

Very soon after the return of the army, from the Alleghany, 
the troops, with which it was intended to operate against the 
Indian villages up the •Vtuskingurn and amounting to eight hun¬ 
dred, rendezvoused at VVheeling. From thence, they proceed¬ 
ed directly for the place of destination, under the command of 
Col. Broadhead. 

When the army arrived near to Salem (a i\Ioravian town,) 
many of the militia expressed a determination to go forward 
and destroy it, but as t!ie Indians residing there, had ever been 
in amity with the whites, and w'erc not known to have ever 
particii»ated in tlie murderous dveeds of their mpre savage red 
brqthren,*thc officers exerted themselveseffectaally, to repress 
that determination. Col. Broadhead sent forward an express 
to the Rev’J. .Mr. Heckewekler (tlie missionary of that place,) 
acquainting him with the object of the expedition, and request¬ 
ing a small supply of provisions, and that he would accompany 
the messenger to camp. When Mr. Ileckeweldcr came, the 
commander enquired of him, if any clirisi ian Indians were en¬ 
gaged in hqutirig or other business, in the direction of their 
march,—stating, that if they were,- they n^^t be exposed to 
danger, as it would be impracticable.to (n^inguisli between 
tbom and other Indians, and that lie should greatly regret the 
happening to tliem, of any unpleasant occurrence, through ig¬ 
norance or mistake. On licaring there were not, the army was 
ordered to resume its inarch, and proceeded towards the forks 
of the river. 

At .White Eyes plain, near to the place of destination, an 
Indian'was discovered and made prisoner. Two others were 
seen near tliere, and fired at; and notwithstanding one of 
them wuis wounded, yet both succefMed in effecting their es¬ 
cape. Apprehensive that they wu)u!d liasten to the Indian 
towms, and communicate the fact that an army of wdiites was 
near at hand, Col. Broadhead moved rapidly forward with the 
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lroo'f')s,notw ithstantIing a heavy fall of rain, to reach Coshoc'* 
ton ythe nearc.-^t village.) and tahe it by surpritse. liis ex¬ 
pectations Mere not disappointed. Approaching the town, 
the right M'ing of the-army was directed to occn}>y a position 
above it, on the river; the left to assume a st.nd'below, while 
the centre inar< hed directly upon it. The Indian villages, 
ignorant of the fact that an enemy was in tlndr country, were 
ail made prisoners without the iiring of a single gun. So ra¬ 
pid, and yet so secret, had been the advance oi the army, th; ! 
every prut of the town v, as occupied by the troops, before the 
Indians knew of its approach. 

Successful as they thr.s fir were, yet tlie expedition accom- 
plislicd but a portion of what had been contemplated. The 
uthar towns were situated on tlm opposite side of the river, 
and this was so sw oilen by the exccs.sive rains w Inch had fallen 
and continued yet to deluge the earth, that it was impractica¬ 
ble to cro^s over to them ; and Col. Broadhead, seeing the im¬ 
possibility of achieving :my thing farther, commenced laying 
waste tlie crops abort Coshocton. This measure was not 
dictated by a spirit of revenge, naturally enkindled by tlic ex¬ 
terminating w arfare, waged against the whites by the savages, 
b'ct was a politic expedient, to i.rovent the accomplishment of 
ilieir horrid purposes and to lessen the frequem y of their in¬ 
cursions. hen they fail to derive sustenance from their cro} s 
of corn and other edible vegetables, the Indians are forced to 
ivave recourse to hunting, to obtain provisions, and consequent¬ 
ly, to s-v!speuu their hostile operr.tions for a season. To pro¬ 
duce this dcsiniblj^esuit, was the object sought to be obtain¬ 
ed by the destruation which was made of every article of snb- 
.sistence, found here and-at the .\Iunsie tow ns, andsubsci^ueiit- 
ly at other places. 

It remained then to dispose of the prisoners. Sixteen war¬ 
riors, particularly obnoxious for their diabolical deeds, were 
pointed 0 !:t by Pekillon 'a friendly Delaware chief who ac¬ 
companied the army of Col. Broadh -ad: as fit subjects of re¬ 
tributive justice; and taken into close stody. A council of 
war was then held, to determine on their file, and which 
doomed them to death. They w ere taken some distance from 
town, despatc hed w ithtomalraw Ls and spears, and then scalp¬ 
ed. The other captives were committed to the care of the 
militia, to be conducted to Fort Pitt. 

On the morning cfl-.r tlie taking of Coshocton, an Indian, 
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inakinii hi-; n;>p(nrancc on the opposite baplc of the river, cal¬ 
led o'lt far the ••Bifr Ciptiin.” Col. Droadhcud demanded 
what he \vl.';i:-d. I want peace, replied the savage. Then 
send over soneof your chiefs, said the Colonel. Maybe yon 
kill, rospnn’led the Indian. No,'said Broadhead, they shall 
not be killed. One of tlieir chiefs, a fine looking fellow, then 
come over; and while he and Col. Broadhead were engaged 
in conversation, a militiaman came up, and with a tomahawk 
which he had concealed in the bosom of his hunting sliirt, 
struck hi n a severe blow on the hinder part of liis head. The 
poor Indian fell, and imtnedi itely exphed. 

This savage like deed was the precursor of other, andper- 
ha])s equally a^cions^ enormities. The army on its return, 
h 'd not proceeded more flian h df a mile from Coshocton, 
when the milithi guarding the prisoners, commenced murder¬ 
ing tliem. In a sliort space of time, a few women and cliil- 
dren alone remained alive. These- were taken to Fort Pitt, 
and'after awhile exchanged for'an equal number of white 
cap.tivcs. 

The putting to death the sixteen prisoners designated by 
Pekillon; can be considered in no other light, than as a pun¬ 
ishment inflicted for their great offences ; and was certainly 
right and proper. Not so with the deliberate murder of the 
chief, engaged in negotiation with Col. Broadliead. He had 
come over under the implied assurrance of the security, due 
to a messenger for peace, arid after a positive promise of pro¬ 
tection had been given him by the commander of the army.— 
His death can, consequently, only be considered as an un¬ 
warrantable murder; provoked indeed, by the barbai-ous and 
bloody conduct of the savages. These, though they do not 
justify, should certainly extenuate the offence. 

The fact, that the enemy, with whom tliey wmre contend¬ 
ing, did not observe the rules of war, nnd was occasionally, 
guilty of the crime, of putting their prisoners to death, would 
certainly authorize tlie practice of greater rigor, than should 
be exercised towards those wdio- do not commit such exces¬ 
ses. This extraordinary severity, of itself, tends to beget a 
greater regard for what is allowable among civilized men, and 
to produce conformity with those usages of war, which were 
suggested by humanity, and are sanctioned by all. But the at¬ 
tainment of this object, if it were the motive which prompted 
■to the deed, cannot justify the murder of the prisoners, placed 
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uiulcr the safe kee^^ing of the militia. It cviji^etl a total di.-- 
regard of the authority of tlic ir superior oiTicer. He liad as¬ 
sured them they should only he detained as prisoK('r.«, and re¬ 
main free from firthcr molestation; and nothing, but the com¬ 
mission of some fresh otlence, could sanction the enormity. 
Hut, Iiowever sober rcilcction may condemn those acts as 
outrages of pi'opriet}', yet so many ami so great, were the bar¬ 
barous excesses committed by the. sav,ages upon the wiiilcs 
in their power, that the minds of those who were actors in 
those scenes, were de[>rivcd of the faculty of discriminating 
lictwecn what was right or wrong to be practised towards 
them. And if acts, savouring of sheer revenge, were done by 
them, they should be regarded as but the ebtillitions of men, 
under the excitement of great 'and damning wrongs, and 
which, ill their dispassionate moments, Uiey would condemn, 
even in themselves. 

When, upon the arrival of Hinkston at Lexington, the peo¬ 
ple bccaine acquainted w ith the mischief which liud been 
wrought by the Canadian and Indian army, every bosom 
'burned with a desire to avenge those outrages, and to retort 
them on their authors. Runners were despatched in every 
direction, wilh the intelligence, and the cry for retribution, 
arose in all the settlements. In this state of feeling, every 
eye was involuntarily turned tow'ards Gen. Clarke, as the one 
who should lead them forth to battle; and every ear w'as 
opened, to receive liis counsel. He advised a levy of four- 
bfths of the male inhabitants, capable of bearing arms, and 
that they should sucedily assemble^ at the mouth of Licking, 
and proceed from ^^henoe to Chilicothe. He ordered the 
building of a number ot* transport boats, and directed such 
other preparations to be made, as w ould facilitate the expedi¬ 
tion, and ensure success to its object. When all w as ready, 
the boats with the })rovisions and ston^ on board, were or¬ 
dered up the Ohio, under the command of Col. Slaughter. 

In ascending the river, such w’as the rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent, that the boats were compelled to keep near to the banks, 
and were worked up, in two divisions—one near each siiore. 
Wliile thus forcing their W'ay slowly up the stream, one of the 
boats, being some distance in advance of the others and 
close under the north western bank, was fired into by a party 
of Indians. Tlie fire was promptly returned; but before the 
other boats could draw nigh to her aid, a number of those on 
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"board of her, was uilicd and wounded. As soon however, as 
thev apiM-oaclied and opened a fire upon the assailants, the 
savages withdrew, and the boats proceeded to the place of 
rendezvous, without farther interruption. 

On the second of August, General Clarke took up the 
line of march from the place whore Cincinnati now stands, at 
the head of nine hundred and seventy men. They proceed¬ 
ed wiihont any delay, tojiie point of destination, where they 
arrived on the sixth'of the month. The town was abandoned, 
and many of the houses were yet burning; having been fired 
on the preceding day. There were however, several hun¬ 
dred acres of luxuriant corn growing about it, every stalk of 
which was cut down and destroyed. 

The army then moved in the direction of the Piqna towms, 
twelve miles hirlher, with a view to lay waste eyery thing 
around it, and with the hope of meeting there an enemy, 
with whom to engage in battle; but before they had got far, a 
lieavy shower of rain, accompanied with loud thunder and 
high winds, forced them to encamp. Every care which could 
be taken to keep the guns dry, was found to be of no avail, 
and General Clarke, with prudent precaution, had them all 
fired and re-loaded—continuing to pursue this plan, to pre¬ 
serve them fit for use, when ever occasion required, and 
keeping the troops on the alert .and prepared to rejiel any at¬ 
tack which might be made on them—during the night. 

In the afternoon of the next day, they arrived in sight of 
Piqua, and as they advanced upon the town, were attacked by 
the Indians concealed in the high weeds which grew around. 
Colonel Logan, with four hundred men, was ordered to file 
oft',—march up tlie river to the east, and occupy a position 
from which to intercept the savages, should they attempt to 
fly in that direction. Another division of the army was in 
like manner posted on the opposite side of the river, while 
General Clarke with the troops under Colonel Slaughter and 
those attached to the artillery, was to advance directly upon 
the town. The Indians seemed to comprehend every mo¬ 
tion of the army, and evinced the skill of tacticians in endeav¬ 
oring to thwart its purpose. To prevent being surrounded by 
the advance of the detachment from the west, they made a 
powerful effort to turn the left wing. Colonel Floyd exten¬ 
ded his line some distance west of the town, and theengage- 
nient became general. Both armies fought witli determined 
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tosolution, and tlie contest was warm and animated for sonie 
time, riie Indians, finding that their enemy was gaining on 
Iheiii retired iinpcrccived, through the |>rairie, a few only re¬ 
maining in the town. The piece of cannon was then hro”'t 
to bear upon the houses, in: o which some of the savages had 
retired to annoy the army as it marched >ipon the village.— 
They were soon dislodged and fled. 

On reaching tlie houses, a Frenchman was discovered con¬ 
cealed in one of them. From him it was learned, tint the 
Indians had been apprized of the intention of Gen. Clarke to 
march against Chilicothe and other towns in its vicinity, by 
one of Col. Logan’s men, who had deserted from the army 
while at the mouth of Licking, and was supposed to have fled 
to Carolina, as he took with him the horse furnished him for the 
expedition. Instead of this however, ire went over to the en¬ 
emy, and his treason, 

-Like a deadly blight. 

Came o’er the councils of the brave, 

And damped them in their hour of inighl.” 

Thus forwarned of the danger which threatened them, they 
were enabled in a considerable degree to avoid it, and watch¬ 
ing all the movements of the army, were on the eve ofattac!:- 
ing it silently, with tomahawks and knives, on the night of its 
encamping between Chilicothe and Piqua. The shooting of 
the guns, convincing them that they had not been rende'red 
useless by the rain, alone deterred them from executinor this 
determination. • ® 

JS'otwithstanding that the victory obtained by Gen. Clarke, 
was complete and decided, yet the army under his command 
sustained a loss in killed and wounded, as great as wms occa¬ 
sioned to the enemy. This circumstance was attributable 
to the sudden and unexpected attack made on it, by the In¬ 
dians, while entirely concealed, and partially sheltered. No 
men could have evinced more dauntless intrepidity and de¬ 
termined fortitude than was displayed by them, when fired up¬ 
on by a hidden foe, and their comrades were falling around 
them. When the “ combat thickened, ” such was their noble 
daring, that Girty, (who had been made chief among the Min- 
goes,) remarking the desperation with which they exposed 
themselves to the hottest of tjie fire, drew off his three hund¬ 
red warriors; observing, that it was useless to fight with fools 
•and madmen. Flie loss in killed under the peculiar circum- 
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stances, attending the comiiwincement of the action, was less 
than would perhai^s he expected to befid an army similarly si¬ 
tuated ;—amounting in all to only twenty men. 

Here, as at Chilicothe, tlie crops of corn and every article 
of subsistence on which the tfooi;s could lay their hands, were 
entirely laid waste. At the two places, it was estimated that 
not less th in five hundred acres of that indispensable article, 
wer<'entirely destroyed. 

An unfortunate circumstance, occurring towards the close 
of the engagement, damped considerably the joy w hich would 
uihervv ise have pervaded the army. A nephew of Gen. Clarke, 
who had been taken, and for some time detained, a prisoiu.'r 
tby llie savages, was at Piqua during the action. While the 
^battle continued, he w'as too closely guarded to escape to tlie 
whites; hut upon the dispersion of the savages which ensued 
upon the cannonading of the houses into which some of ihern 
had retreated, he w^is left more at liberty. Availing himself 
of this change of situation, he sought to join his friends. He 
was quickly discovered hy some of them, and mistaken for an 
Indian. The mistake was fital. He received a shot disciiarg- 
ed at him, and died in a feW’ hours. 

Nothwithstaiiding the success of the expeditions command¬ 
ed hy Col. Broadhead and Gen. Clarke, and the. destruction 
which took place on the Alleghany, at Coshocton, Chilicothe 
and Piqua, yet the savages continued to commit depredations 
on the frontiers of Virginia. The wdnter, as usual, checked 
them for awhile, but the return of spring, brought with it, 
thC'horrors which mark,the progress of an Indian enemy. In 
Kmitucky and in North Western Virginia, it is true that the 
inhabitants did not sutf:r as much by their hostilities in 17S1, 
as in the preceding years; yetwe're they not exempt from ag- 
rfssion. 

E irly in March ti party of Indians invaded the settlements on 
the iqiper branches of the Monongahela river; and on the iiiglit 
of the 5ih of that month, came to the house of Capt. John 
Thomas, near Booth's creek. Uiiappreliensive of danger, 
with his wife and seven children around him, and with 
ihouglits devoutly turned upon the realities of another w orld, 
this gentleman w’as engaging in his accustomed devotions 
when the savages approached his door; and as lie was repeat¬ 
ing the first lines of the hymn, ‘"Go worship at .Emanuel'.? 
feet,” a gun was fired at him. and he fell. The Indians ini- 
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inediateiy forced open the door, and, entering the house, eora- 
menced the dreadful work of death. Mrs. Thomas raised 
her hands and implored their mercy for herself and her di ar 
children. It was in vain. The tomahawk was uplifted, and 
^roke followed stroke in quick succession, ’till the mother 
and six children lay weltering in blood, by the side of her 
■liusband and their lather—a soiil-chilling spectacle to any but 
heartless savages. When all were down, they proceeded to 
Bc.ilp the fallen, and plundering the house of what they could 
readily remove, threw Uie other things into the fire and de- 
parted taking with them one little boy a prisoner. 

iLiizabeth 4^*ggins, (the daughter of John Juggins who had 
been murdered in that*neighborhood, the preceding Year)\vaj 5 
at the house of Capt. Thomas, when the Indians came to it; 
but as soon as she heard the rei>ort of the gun and saw Capt. 
I homas fall,.site threw herself under the bed, and escaped 
the observation of the savages. After they had completed 
the work of blood and leit the house, fearing that thev might 
be lingering near, she remained in that situation until she ob- 
ser\ed.the house to be in flames. When she crawled forth 
from her asylum, Mrs. Thomas was still alive, tliough unable 
to move; and casting a pitying glmce towards her murdered 
infant, asked that it might be handed to her. Upon seeing 
Miss Juggins about to leave the house, she exclaimed, Oh 
Betsy I do not leave us.” Still anxious for lier own safety, 
the girl rushed out, and taking refuge for the night between 
two logs, in the morning early spread the alarm. 

When the scene of those enormities was visited, Mrs. Thom¬ 
as was found in the yard, much mangled by the tomahawk 
and considerably torn by hogs—she had, perhaps in the strug¬ 
gle of death, thrown herself out at the door. . The house, to¬ 
gether with Capt. Thomas and the children, was a heaj) of 
ashes. 

In April, Matthias, Simon and Michael Schoolcraft left 
Buchannon fort, and went to the head of Stone coal creek 
for the purpose of catcliing pigeons. On their return, tliev 
were fired upon by Indians, and Matthias killed—the otlier 
two were taken captive. These were the last of the School¬ 
craft family,—fifteen of them were killed or taken prisoners 
in the space of a few years. Of those who were carried in¬ 
to captivity, none ever returned. They were believed to have 
consociated v/itli the savages, and from the report of others 
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\yho were prisoners to the Indians, three of them used to ac¬ 
company war parties, in their incursions into the settlements. 

In the same tnonth, as some men were returning to Cheat 
river from Clarksburg (where they had been to obtain certifi¬ 
cates of settlement-rights to their lands, from the cornniission- 
ors appointed to adjust land claims in the counties of Ohio, 
Yougliiogany and Monongalia) they after having crossed the 
Valley river, were encountered by a large part} of Indians, 
and John Manear, Daniel Cameron and a Mr. Cooper were 
killed,—the others efiecled their escape w ith difliculty. 

The savages then moved on towards Cheat, but meeting 
with James Brown and Stephen Radclifi’ and not being able 
^to kill or take them, they changed their course, and passing 
over to Leading creek, (in T}garts Valley) nearly destroyed 
the whole settlement. They there killed Alexander Roney, 
Mrs. Dougherty, Mrs. Ilornbeck and her children, Mrs. Buf¬ 
fington and her children, and many others; and made prison¬ 
ers, Mrs. Rony and her son, and Daniel Dougherty. Jona¬ 
than Buffington and Benjamin Ilornbeck succeeded in m.a- 
king their escape and carried the doleful tidings to Friend’s 
and Wilson’s forts. Col. Wils(m immediately raised a com¬ 
pany of men and proceeding to Leading creek, found the set¬ 
tlement without inhabitants, and the houses nearly all burned, 
lie then pursued after the savages, but not coming up u ith 
them as soon as was expected, the men became fearful of the 
consequences w’hich might result to their own families, by rea¬ 
son of this abstraction of their defence, provided other Indi¬ 
ans were to attack them, and insisted on their returning. On 
the second day of the pursuit, it was agreed that a majority 
of the company should decide whether they W'ere to proceed 
farther or not. Joseph friend, Richard Kettle, Alexander 
West and Col. Wilson, were the only persons in favor of go¬ 
ing on, and they consequently had to return. 

But though the pursuit was thus abandoned, yet did not the 
Savages get otT with their wonted impunity. When the land 
claimants, who had been the first to encounter this party of 
Indian;^ escaped from them, they fled back to’Clarksburg, and 
gave the alarm. This was quickly communicated to the oth¬ 
er settlements, and spies were sent out, to watch for the ene¬ 
my. By some of these, the savages were discovered on the- 
West Fork, near the mouth cf Isaac’s creek, and intelligence 
of it immediately carried'to the forts. Col. Lowther collect^ 
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ed a company of men, and going in pursuit, came in view of 
their encampment, awhile before night, on a branch of Hughes’ 
river, evjer since known as Indian creek. Jesse and Elias 
Hughs—active, intreind and vigilant men—were left to watch 
the movements of the savages, while the remainder retired a 
small distance to refresh themselves, and prepare to attack 
tlpnn in the morning. 

■ ' Before day Col. Lowther arranged his men in order of at¬ 
tack, and when it became light, on the preconcerted signal 
being given, a general fire was poured in upon them. Five 
of the savages fell dead and the others fled leaving at their 
fires, all their shot bags and plunder, and all their guns, ex¬ 
cept one. Upon going to their camp, it was found that one. 
of the prisoners (a son of Alexander Rony who had beerf 
killed in the Leading creek massacre) was among the slain. 
Every care had* been taken to guard against such an occur¬ 
rence, and he was the only one of the captives who sustain¬ 
ed any injury from the fire of the whites.* 

In consequence of information received from the prisoners 
who were retaken (that a larger party of Indians was expect¬ 
ed hourly to come Up,) Col. Lowther deemed it prudent hot 
to go in pursuit of tliose who had fled, and collecting ^he 
plunder which tlie savages had left, catching the horses w hich 


• As soon as the fire was opened upon the Indians, Mrs. Rony rciie 
of the prisoners) ran towards the whites rejoicing at the prtispcci of 
deliverance, and exclaiming, “ I am FJlick Rony ’s w ife, of the Val¬ 
ley, I am Ellick Rony’s wufe, of the Valley, and a pretty little wo¬ 
man too, if [ w’as well dressed.” The pjwr woman, ignorant of the 
Ikct that her son was weltering in his own gore, and forgetting for a» 
instant that her husband had been so recently killed, seemed in¬ 
tent only on her own deliverance from the savasre captors. 

Another of tiie captives, Daniel Daugherty, being tied down, and 
unable to move, was discovered by the whites as they rushed tm 
wards the camp. Fearing that he might be one of tlie enemy and 
do them some^'injury if they advanced, one of the men, stopi)ing, 
demanded who’^he was. Benumbed with cold, and discomposed by 
file sudden firing of the w’hites, he could not render his Irish dialect 
inUdligibleto them. The w’hite man ra’sed his gun and directed it 
towards him, calling aloud, that if he did not make known who he 
was, he sliould blow a ball through him, let him be white man or In- 
3ian. Fear supplying him with energy, Dougherty exclaimed, 
Loord Jasus! and am I to be killed by white people at last.’’ He 
was heard by Col. Lowther and his life saved. 
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they liad stolen, and having buried young Rony, the party sefc 
out on its return and marched home—highly gratified at the 
success which had crowned their exertions to punish tlieir 
untiring foe. 

Some short time after this, John Jackson* and his sOJi 
George, returning to Buchannon fort, were fired at by sorrie 
Indians, but fortunately missed. George Jackson having hig 
gun in his hand discharged it at a savage peeping from behind 
a tree, without elfect; and they then rode ofi’ with the utmost 
speed. 

At the usual period of leaving the forts and returning to 
their firms, tlie inliabitants withdrew from Buchannon and 
we.nt to their respective homes. Soon after, a party of sava¬ 
ges came to the house of Charles Furrenash, and made^pris- 
Oiiers of Urs. Furrenash and her four children, and de^poil/:d 
thotr dwelling. Mrs. Furrenash, being a delicate and ^;^kly 
woman, and unable to endure the fatigue of travelling bn 
foot, was murdered on Hughes’river. Thj^e of the children 
were afterwards redeemed and came ba^^.,—the fourth was 
never more heard of. In a few days after, the husband iind 
fiiliier returned from Winchester (where he had been for .salt) 
and instead of the welcome greeting of an affectionate wife, 
and the pleasing prattle of his innocent children, w as saluU d 
witii the melancholy intelligent of their fate. It was enough. 
to*m;i!ve him curse the authorsmf the outrage, and sw.ear eter¬ 
nal vuimit^to the savage race. 

The early period ih srwing at which irruptions were fre- 
qu-iuly made by the savages upon the frontier, had ind-f'd 
a l'clief, that if the Mnraviai;! Indians did not participate ia 
Uie bloody, deeds of their red brethren, yet that they atibrded 
to them shelter and proteclioli from the incleiuency of M in- 
ter, and thus enabh d tliem, liy their greater proximity to the> 
white settlements, to commence depredations earlier r.tiaa 
they otherwise couhl. The conserpieiice of this belief w;'Sj 
the engendering in the minds of many , a spirit of liostidty 
lowarits those Indian.s; occasionally threatening a serious re- 
53<dt to tiiern. Reports loo, were in circuliifion, j>roeeedmg 
fVomrestori.'d captives, at w'ar with the general pacifick profes¬ 
sions^ of the Moravians, and which, whether true or false, 
sen'ed to heighten the acrimony of fcejingtowadstliem, ,m- 
til the militia of a portion of'the frontier came to the deter¬ 
mination of brealungup Ihe villages on the Aiuskingum. T,p 
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aarry this detPiinination into effect, a body of troops, coUj- 
manJed by Col. David Williamson, set out lor those towns,in 
fho latter part of tlie year 17S1. Not deeming it necessary 
to use th^OjJire and sword, to accomplish tiie desired object, 
Co!. VVifttamson resolved on endeavoring to prevail on tliein 
to move farther off’; and if he failed in this, to make prisoners 
^^of them all, and take them to Fort Pitt. Upon his arrival at 
th^ir towns, they tvcre found to be nearly deserted, a few In¬ 
dians only, rt maining in them. Tliese were made prisoners 
and iakcn to Fort Pitt; but were’soon liberated, 

It is a rerncu-kable fact, that at the -time the whites were 
planningtht^ destruction of the Moravian vilhiges, because of 
their s i; posed co-opt'ration with the lioslile savages, the in- 
haiii^ants 'f those villages were siiff’eringseverely from the ill 
treatmi lit of those very savages, because of tlieir supposed at- 
ta^fhient to t.he whites. By the one party, they were charg- 
evf with affording to Indian war parties, a resting place and 
sh‘’lti;'r, and firf^^iftg them with j)rovisions. By the other, 
they w'erp acciised^f apprizing the whites of meditated in- 
cnrsions into the country, and thus defeating their purpose, or 
lessening the chance of success; and of being instrumental 
in preventing the Delawares from ent( ring in the war which 
thev were waging. Botli charges were probably, well found¬ 
ed, and the Moravian Indians yet culpable in neither. 

Their villages w'ere situated nearly rnidivay^eiween the 
frontier establishments of the whites, and the towns of the 
bclligerant InJi ins, and w’cre consequently, convenient rest¬ 
ing places for warriors proceeding to and from the settlements. 
That tlioy should have permitted war parties after ravages to 
refresh themselves there, or even have sujiidied them with 
provisions, does not argue a disposition to aid or encourage 
tlu ir hostile operations. It was at any time in the power of 
those warring savages, to exact by force w hatever was required 
of the Moravian Indians, and the inclination was not want¬ 
ing. ^o do this or other acts of still greater enormity. Tiiat 
the warriors w^nrethe better enabled to make incursions into • 
the settlemeuts. and elfect their dreadful objects by reason of 
those accommodafiong.cannot be questioned ; the fault how¬ 
ever. lay I’Ot m any inimical feeling of the Christian Indians 
tow irdsthe whites, but in their jihysical inability to whithbold 
wb'th<"-cr might ho dern.uuied of (hem. 

And altiioiigh they c\ejrtcd thqinsQlves’ to prevail on otlier 
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tribes to forbear from hostilities against the whites, and appri¬ 
zed the latter of enterprises projected against them, yet did 
not these things proceed from an unfriendly disposition to¬ 
wards their red bretliren. They were considerate and rellec- 
ting, and saw that the savages must ultimately sutler,’'by enga¬ 
ging in a war against the settlements: while their pacific and 
Christian principles, influenced them to forwarn the whites of 
impending danger, that it might be avoided, and the euugiori 
of blood be prevented. lint pure and commendable as were, 
no doubt, the motives which governed them, in their inter¬ 
course with either party, yet they were so unfortunate as to 
excite the enmity and incur the resentment of both, and 
eventually, were made to suffer, though in dilierent degrees, 
by both. 

fn the fall of 1781, the settlements of the Moravians were 
almost entirely broken up by upwards of three hundred war¬ 
riors, and the missionaries, residing among, them, after having 
been robbed of almost every thing, were talfen prisoners and 
carried to Detroit. Here they were tlefained’until the gov¬ 
ernor became satisfied that they were guiltless of any offence 
meriting a longer confinement ; wlien they were released and 
permitted to return to their beloved people. The Indians 
were left to shift for themselves in the Sandusky plains, where 
most of their horses and cattle perished from famine. 





CHAPTER Xiy 
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The revengeful feelings whicli had been eagen^ered, by inevita¬ 
ble circumstances, towards the Moravian Indians, and w’hicb ha® 
given rise to the expedition of 1781, under Col. Williamson, were 
yet more deeply radicated by subsequent events. On the night af¬ 
ter their liberation from Fort Pitt, the family of a Mr. Monteur were 
all killed or taken captive; and the outrage, occurring so immedi- 
:xtely>after they were set at liberty and in the vicinity of where they 
were, was very generally attributed to them. An irruption was 
made too, in the fall of 1731, into the settlement on BufTaloe creek, 
and some murder*; committed and prisoners taken. One of these, 
escaping from captivity and returning soon after, declared that the 
party committing the aggression, was headed by a JMoravian war¬ 
rior. 


These circumstances operated to comfirm many in the belief, that 
those Indians were secretly inimical to the whi^s, and not only 
furnished the savages with provisions and a temporary home, but 
likewise engaged personally in the war of extermination, which they 
were waging againsts the frontier. Events occurring towards the 
close of winter, dispelled all doubt, from tl:;- minds of those who liaJ 
fondly cherished every suggestion which militated against the pro¬ 
fessed, and generally accredited, neutralit :md pacific disposition of 
the Moravians. , 

On the 8th of February 1782, while Henry Fink and hisson John, 
were engaged in sledding rails, on their farm in the Bucliaiinon set¬ 
tlement, several guns wereainiulianeously discharged at them; and 
before John had time to reply to his father's inquiry, whether he 
were hurt, another gun was fired and he fell lifeless. Having un- 
i^^iiiiked the ehain which fastened the horse to the sled, the old man 
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galloped brislt^" away. He readied his home in safety, and imme¬ 
diately mnveef his family to the fort. On the next day the lifeless 
bixlyof John, ga.s brought into the fort.—The first shot had wound¬ 
ed his arm ; tlie ball from the sewnd passed through his heart, and he 
was afterwards scalped. 

Near the latter part of the same month,some Indians invaded the 
country above Wheeling, and succeeded in killing a Mr. Wallace, 
and his family, consisting of his wife and five children, and in taking 
John Carpenter a prisoner. Tiie early period of the year at which 
those enormities were perpetrated, the inclemency of the winter of 
1781—2, and the distance ofthetowMof hostile Indians from the 
theatre of these outrages, caused many to exclaim, ^‘the Aloravians 
have eertairibj done this deed^ The destruction of their villages- 
was immediately resolved, and preparations were made to carry this 
determination into efiect. 

There were then in the North Western wilderness, between 
:three and four hundred of the cliristian Indians, and who, until rc- 
•moved by the Wyandots and whites in 1781, as before mentioned, 
had resided oh the Muskingum in the villages of Gnadenhutten, Sa¬ 
lem and Shoenbrun, The society of whicluftjPey were members, 
had been established in the province of Pennsylvania alx)ut the 
year 1752, and in a short time became distinguished for the good 
order and deportment of its rnembers, both as men and as Christians. 
During the continuance of the French war, they nobly withstood 
every allnremeut which Was practised to draw fltem wuthin its vor¬ 
tex, and expressed their strong disapprobation of war in geneml; 
say mg, that ‘^it must bo displeasing to that Great Being, who 
made men, not to destroy men, but to love and assist each other.” 
In 1869 emigrants from their villages of Friedenshutten, Wyalus- 
ing and Shesheequon in Pennsylvania, began to make an estsbli.sh- 
mentin the North Western wilderness, and in a few years, attain- 
-ed a considerable degree of prosperity, their towns increasingrapid- 
ly’iii popalation, and thenrselves, und'er the teaching of pious and be* 
neficent -missionaries, in civilization and Christianity. In the war 
of 1774,'their tranquil and happy hours were interrupted, by reports 
of the ill intention of the whites along the frontier, towards them, 
;and by frequent acts of annoyance, committed by war parties of the 
savages. 

This state of things continued with but little, if any , intermissioa, 
-occasionally assuming a more gkwmy and portentous aspect, until 
the final , destruction of their villages. In the spring of 1781, the 
prioc’pal war chief of the Dolawares apprized the missionaries and 
:them,of the danger which threatened them, as well from the whites 
as the savages, and advised them to remove to some situation, tvher© 
they would be exempt from molestation by either. Conscious of 
the rectitude of their conduct as regarded both, and unwilling to for¬ 
sake the comforts which their indusiry had procured for 'hem, and 
■the fiields rendered productive bv their labor, they disreoarded tho 
*20 
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friendly munition, and continued in their villages, p rt^ essing in the 
knowledge and love of the Redeemer of men, and prising the vir¬ 
tues inculcated by his word. Jjr 

This was their situation, at the'iime they were removed to San¬ 
dusky, early in the fall of 1781. When their missionaries and prin¬ 
cipal mofi were liberated by the governor of Detriot, they obtained 
Jeave of the Wyandot chiefs to return to the Muskingum to get the^ 
corn which had been left there, to prevent the actual starvation of 
their families. About one hundred and fifty of them, principally 
womai\ and children went thither for this purpose, and were thus 
engaged when the second c|^)edition under Col. Williamson pro¬ 
ceeded against them. ’ » 

In March 178-i, between eighty and ninety men assembled thera- 
seive.s for the purpose of effecting the destruction of the Moravian ' 
towns. If they then had in contemplation the achieving of any oth¬ 
er injury to those people, it was not promulgated in the settlements. 
Thi^y'avowed their object to be the destruction of the house.? and the 
laying waste the crops, in order to deprive the hostile - savages of 
thearlvantage of obtaining shelter and provisions, so nearto the 
frontier; and the removal of the Moravians to Fort Pitt, to preserve 
them from the personal injury which, it was feared, would be inflic¬ 
ted on them by the warriors. Being merely a private expedition, each 
of the men took with him, his own arms, ammunition and provisions; 
and many of them, their horses. They took up the line of march 
from the Mingo Bottom, and on thesecond night thereafter, encamp¬ 
ed within one mile of the village of Gnaiolonhutten; and in the 
morning proceeded towards it, in the order of attack prescribed by a 
council of the officers. 

The village being built upon lx»th sides ofthe river, andthesconts 
having <liscovered and rci)oried that it was occupied on Ixuh sides, 
one half the men were ordered to cn.ss over and bear down upon 
the town on tlie western bank, vidule the other lialf would possess 
themselves of that part of it which lay on the eastern shore. Upon 
the arrival of the first division at the river, no Iwat or other small 
cmft vva.s seen in which they could be transprted across; and they 
were for a time,in some difiicnlty how they should proceed. What 
appeared to be a canoe was at length discovered on the opposite 
hank, and a young man by the name of Slaughter, plunging in swam 
to it. It proved to be a trough for containing sugar water, and ca¬ 
pable of bearing only two persons at a time. To obviate the’ delay 
which must have resulted from this tedious metlsod of conveying 
themselves over, many of the men unclothed themselves, and plac¬ 
ing their garments, arms and ammunition in the trough, swam by 
Xts\sides, notwithstanding that ice was floating in the current and 
ihe water, consequently, cold and chilling. 

When nearly half tliis division had thus reached the western 
hank, two sentinels, who on the first landing liad been stationed a 
short distance ia advaace, discovered and fiwd at, one of the Iiidi- 
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tins The shot^ono brolcfe his arm,—the other killed him. Di¬ 
rections were then slal to the division which was to operate on the 
eastern side of ^ river, to move directly to the attack, lest the fif- 
ino- should alarl-tho inhabitants and they defeat the object, which 
seemed now to be had in view. The few who had crossed without 
awaiting for the others, marched immediately into the town on the 

western shore. , . , . . 

Arrived among the Indians, the^j^offered no violence, baton the 
contrarv, professing peace and will, assured them, they had 
com.> for the purpose of escorting them safely to Fort Pitt, that they 
might no longer be exposed to molestation from the rnilitia of the 
whites, or the warriors of the savages, '^ickof the sufterings which 
they had so recently endured, and rejoicing at the prospect of being 
dediveredfrom farther annoyance, they gave up their arms, and with 
alacrity commenced making preparations for the journey, pmviding 
food as well for the whites, as fur themselves. A party ot wliites 
and Indians was next despatched to Salem, to bring m those who 
were there. Tbey then shut up the Moravians left a't Gnadenhut- 
len in two houses some distance apart, and had them well guarded. 
When the others arrived from Salem, thev Were treated in like man¬ 
ner, and shut up in the same houses with their brethren of Gnaden- 

htitten. . , , 

The division which was to move into the town on the easierii 
side of the river, coming une.xpectedly upon one of the Indian 
men, she «!ndeav()rcd to conceal herseli in a bunch of bushes at the 
watcredge, but being discovered, by some of the men, was quickly 
killed She was the wife of Shabosh, who had been shot by the sen¬ 
tinels of the other division. Others, alanned at the.appearance of a 
party of armed men, and ignorant that a like force was on the (ypo- 
sile side of the river, attempted to escape thither.—1 hey did pok 
live to effect their object. Three were killed in the attempt; anff 
the men then crossed over, with such as they had made prisoners, 
to join their comrades, in the western and main part of the town. 

\ council of war was then held to determine on the fate of the 
prisoners. Col. Williamson havingbqen much censured for the len¬ 
ity of his conduct towards those Indians in the expedition of the pro- 
fcsdincr year, the officers were unwilling to take upoji themselves 
the entire responsibility of deciding upon their fate now, and agreed 
that it should be left t^ the men. The line was soon formed, and 
they were told it remained with them to say, whether the Moravian 
prisoners should be taken to Fort Pitt or murdered; and Col. VVii - 
lamson requested that those who were inclined to mercy, should ad¬ 
vance and form a second line, that it might be seen on which ^de 
was the majority. Alas! it required no scrutiny to determine. On¬ 
ly sixteen, or at roost eighteen men, stepped forward to save the 
lives of this unfortunate people, and their doom became sealed. 

From the moment those ill fated beings were immured in houses 
tliey seemed to anticiiiate the horrid destiny which awaited them; 
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and spent their time in holy and heartfelt df voftbn, to pi-epare 
them for the awful realities of another wdrlill* They sang, 
they prayed, they exhorted each other to a reliance on 
the Saviour ot men, and soothed those in affliction with the 
comfortable assurance, that although men might kill the bo¬ 
dy, they had no power over the soul, and that they might 
again meet in a belter and h-:v,)])icr world, “where tlie wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary find rest’’ When told 
that they were doomerl to die, they all aflbctionately embrac¬ 
ed, and bedewing their Imsonis with mutual tears, retiprocal- 

sought, and i^obtainecl forgiveness for any oflences which 
they might have?given each other .through life. Thus at peace 
witli God, and reconciled with one another, they replied J 0 
•those, who impatient for theslaugliler had asked if they were 
not yet pre})ared, “Yes! We iiave commended oar souls to 
God. and are'Toadyto die.’’ 

What must have been the obduracy of tho.se, who could re¬ 
main indexible in their dooin of death, amid such scenes as 
these r How ruthless Se unrelenting their hearts, who unmoved 
by the awful spectacle ofso many fellow creatures, preparing for 
the sudden and violent destruction of life and asking of their 
God, inercy for themselves and forgiveness for their enemies 
—could yet thirst for blood, and manifest impatience that its 
shedding was delayed for an instant ? Did not the possibili¬ 
ty of that innocence, which ha.s been ever since so universal¬ 
ly accorded to their victims, once occur to them; or were 
' iht^ir minds so under the influence of exasperation and re- 
’sentment, that they ceased to think of any thing, but the grati- 
fication of those feelings? Had they been about to avenge 
the murder of friends on its Icnoini authors, somewliat might 
have been pardoned to retaliation and to vengeance; but in¬ 
volving all in one common ruin, for the supposed offences 
a few, there can be no apology for their conduct,—no excuse 
for their crime. « 

It were well, if all memory of tlie trajedy at Gnandenhut- 
Jten, were effaced fromlhe mind ; but it yet lives in tlie recol¬ 
lection of many and stands recorded on the polluted page of 
^listory.—Impartial truth requires, tliat it should be here set 
<lown. 


A few of the prisoners, supposed to have been actively en¬ 
gaged in war, were the first to experience their doom, they 
were tied and taken some distance from the houses in which 
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they kad been confined; despatched ;ivith spears and toma- 
ha .vks, and scalped. The remainder, of both sexes, from the. 
ho-iry head of(jfecrepitude, incapable of wrong, to helpless in¬ 
fancy, pillowed on its mother’s breast, were cruelly and shock¬ 
ingly murdered; and the different apartments of those houses 
©f blood, exhibited their bleeding bodies, mangled by th(j 
tom ihawk, scalping knife and spear, and disfigured by th^ 
war club and the mallet. 

Tims perished ninety-six of the Moravian Indians. Of 
these, sixty-two were^i own persons, one third of whom were 
women ; the remaining thirty-four were children. Two.youths 
alone, made their escape. One of them had been knocked 
down and scalped, but was not killed. He had the presence 
of mind to lie still among the dead, until nightfall, when he 
crept silently forth and escaped. The other, in the confusion 
of the shocking scene, slipped through a trap door into the 
oellar, and passing out at a small window, got off unnoticed 
and uninjured. 

In the whole of this transaction the Moravians were pas¬ 
sive and unresisting. They confided in the assurances of 
protection given them by the whites, and until pent up in the 
houses, continued cheerful and happy. If when convinced 
of the murderous intent of their visitors, they had been dis¬ 
posed to violence and opposition, it would have availed thorn 
nothing. They had surrendered their arms (being request¬ 
ed to do so, as a guarantee for the security of the whites,)^; 
and were no longer capable of offering any effectual or avail-' 
able resistance, and while the dreadful work of death was 
doing, they were as lambs led to the slaughter; and as sheep 
before the shearers are dumb, so opened they not their 
mouths.” TherQ was but a solitaH exception to this passive¬ 
ness, and it was well nigh terminating in the escape of its au¬ 
thor, and in the deat^ of some of the whites. 

As two of the men were leading forth one of the suppos¬ 
ed warriors to death, a dispute arose between them, who 
should have the scalp of this victim to their barbarity. He 
was progressing after them w'ith asilient dancing motion, and 
singing his death song. Seeing them occupied so closely with 
each other, he became emboldened to try an escape. Draw¬ 
ing a knife from its scabbard, he cut the cord which bound 
him; and springing forward, aimed a thrust at one of his con¬ 
ductors. The cutting of the rope had, however, drawn it so 
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tightly, that ho who held it became sensible* that it was 
wrought upon in some way; and turning quickly round toas-^ 
certain the cause, scarcely avoided the stab. ■ The Indian, 
then bounded from them, and as he fled towards the woods^ 
dexterously removed the cord from his wrists. Several shotfr 
were discharged at him without effect, when the firing was 
topped, lest in the hurry and confusion of the pursuit, some 
of their own party might suffer from it. A young man, mount¬ 
ing his horse, was soon by the side of the Indian, and spring¬ 
ing off', his lifl^ had well nigh been sacrificed by his rashness. 
He was quickly thrown to the ground, and the uplifted toma¬ 
hawk about to descend on his head, when a timely shot, direc¬ 
ted with fatal precision, took effect on the Indian and saved 
him. 

Had the ^loravlans been disposed for war, they could easily 
have ensured their own safety, and dealt destruction to the » 
whites. If, when their town was entered by a party of 
only sixteen, their thirty men, aided by the youths of the vil- 
lag»>, armed and equipped as all were, had gone forth in bat¬ 
tle array, they could have soon cut olf those few ; and by sta¬ 
tion !t;g some gunners on the bank of the river, have preven¬ 
ted the landing of the others of the expedition. But their 
faith in the sincerity of the w hites—their love of peace and 
abhorrence of war, forbade it; and the confidence of those 
wlio first rushed into tlie town, in these feelings and disposi¬ 
tions of the Indians, no doubt prompted them to that act of 
temerity, while an unfordable stream w'as flowing betw een 
them and.their only support. 

During the massacre at Gnandenhutten, a detachment of 
the whites was ordered to Shoenbrun to secure the Moravians 
who were there. Fortunately however, two of the inhabi¬ 
tants of this village had discovered the dead body of Shabosh 
in’ time to warn their brethren of danger, and they all moved 
rapidly off'. When the detachment arrived, nothing was left 
for them but plunder .— This was secured., and they returned 
to their comrades. Gnadenhutten was^then pillaged of every 
article of value which could be easily removed ; its houses— 
even those which contained the dead bodies of the Moravi¬ 
ans—wmre burned to ashes, and the men set out on their re¬ 
turn to the settlements. 

The expedition against the Moravian towns on the Muskin¬ 
gum, was jirojected and carried on by inhabitants of tho 
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Avcstern coimties of PennsylTaiiia,—a district of country 
which liad Jong been the theatre of Indian liostilities. Ite 
result ( Strange as it may now appear) was higlily gratifying to 
many; and the case witli which so mu di Indian blood had. 
bt.am made to Hoav, coupled with an ardent desire to avenge 
tJio injuries which had been done them by th'c savages, led to 
i/nmediate })reparaiions for anothi r, to be cond icted on a 
more extensive scale, an.d requiring the co,operation of more 
men. And although the completion of the work of destruc- 
tio.i, which had been so successftdly begun, of the .^loraviau 
Indians, was the principal inducement of some, yet many at¬ 
tached themselves to the expedition, from more noble and 
commendable motives. 

Tim nesidence of the Moravians ever since they were ror 
moved to the plains of Sandusky, was in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity of the Wyandot villages, and the warriors from these had 
been particularly active and untiring in their hostilitv to the. 
frontier settle.nents of Penn.svlvania. The contcmplatjM 
campaign against the .Moravians, was viewed by many as af¬ 
fording a fit op}»ortunity to punish those savage s for their ma¬ 
ny aggressions, as it would require tli.it they should proceed 
but a short distance beyond the point proposi'd, in order to 
arrive at their towns; and they accordingly engaged in it for 
tliat purjiose. 

Other causes too,- conspired to fill the ranks and form an 
army for the accomplishment of the cpntcmfilaled objects.— 
The commandants of the militia of Washington and VVest- 
inoreland counties (Cols. Williamson and Marshall) encoura¬ 
ged the inhabitants to volunteer on ibis expedition, and made 
known, that every militia man who accompanied it, finding 
his own horse and gun, and provisions for a month, shoidd 
be exempt from t\yo tours of militia duty; and that all lior- 
.ses unavoidably lost in the service, should be replaced from 
those taken in the Indian country, f rom the operation of 
these ditfi'rent causes, an army of nearly five hundred men 
was soon rai.sed, who being supplied with ammunition by the 
Lieutenant Colonel of Washington county, proceeded to the 
Old Mingo towns, the place of general rendezvous—where 
an election was hidd to fill the office of commander of the 
oxriedition. The candidates were Colonel Williamson and 
Colonel Crawford ; and the latter gentleman being chosenj 
i'pliflediately organized the troops, and prepared to march. 
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On the 25th of May, the army left the Mingo towns, and 
pursuing *• tVilliamsoii’s trail/’ arrived at. the upper Moravian 
town on the Muskingum (^Shoenbarii,) where (tincling plenty 
of corn olf the preceding year’s crop, yet on the stalk) they 
halted to refresh their horses. While here, Cajttains Bremon 
and Bean, discovered and tired upon two Indians ; and the 
report of tin' guns being heard in camp, the men, in despite 
of the exertions of tlicir oiticers, rushed towards the source 
of alarm, iti the most tumultuous and disorderly rnanner.— 
Colonel Crawford, used to the discipline of continental sol¬ 
diers, saw in tlm impetuosity and insubordination of the troops 
umh'r his cml|phui, enough to excite the liveliest apprehen¬ 
sions for the CTcnt of the expedhion. lie had volunteered 
to uo on the campr.-r, onlv in complmnce with the general 
wi”li oTtheiteops that he sliould Jiead them, and when cho^ 
sen commander in chief of the forces assembled at the Mingo 
toviis, he is^iid to have accepted the oiTice with reluctance, 
not only sensible of the impracticability of controlling men 
Unused to restraint, but onppsed to some of the objects of 
th*' expedition, and the frequently expressed determination 

of the troops, to spare*no Indian whom accideiitpr the fortune 

of war shoultfplace in their power. 

From Shoenburn tlie army proceeded as expeditiously as 
was practicable to the site of the illoravian village, neai the 
Upper Sandusky ; but instead of meeting with this oppressed 
and persecuted tribe^ or having gained an opportunity of pl^ui- 
df'ring their property, they saw nothing which manifested timt 
it had been tlie residence of man, save a few desolate and de¬ 
serted huts,—the people, whom it was their inUmiion to dc- 
strov, had some time before, most fortunately for themselves; 
moved to the Scioto. 

Discontent and dissatisfuction ensued upon the disappoint- 
ineiit. The guides were ignorant of there being any Indian 
towns imarer than those on Lower Sandusky, and the men 
became impatient to return home. In this posture of aftairs, 
a council of war. consisting of the field officers and captains, 
was held, and it was resolved to move forward, and if no ene¬ 
my appeared that day, to retrace their steps. Just after this 
determination was made known, an express arrived, from a 
detachment of mounted men, which had been sent forward 
to reconnoitre, with information that about thre(.> miles in ad- 
a large body of Indians had been discovered hastening 
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tapidly to meet them. Tlie fact was, that Indian spies had 
watched and reported the progress of the expedition, evet-. 
after it left the .>Iingo towns; and when satisfied of -its desti¬ 
nation, every arrangement wliich they could make to defeat' 
its object and involve the troops in the destruction, to which 
, it was their purpose to consign others, was begun by the sav¬ 
ages. Having perfected these, they were inarching onto give 
battle to the whites. 

Iin.'uediately upon the reception of this intelligence, the 
_^rmy moved forward, and meeting the reconnoilering party 
'eoming in, had proceeded but a short dist;^ice farther, when 
they came in view of the Indians hastening to occupy a sro^l 
body of woods, in the midst of an extensive plain. The bat¬ 
tle was then begun by a heavy fire from both,^es,4nd the 
savages prevented gaining possession of the woods. A party 
of them having however, taken post in them before the whites 
«ame up, continued much to annoy the troops, until some of 
them, alighting from their horses, bravely rushed forward and 
dislodged them. The Indians then attempted to gain a small 
skirt oi woods on Colonel Crawford’s rlghu but the vigil¬ 
ance of the commanding officer of the ri;® wing, (AlajoT 
Leet) detected the movement, and the bravery of his men 
defeated it. The action now became general and severe and 
was warmly contested until dark, when it ceased for a tim^ 
without having been productive of much advantage to either 
side. During the night, both armies lay on their arms; adopt¬ 
ing the wise policy of kindling large fir^s along the line of 
battle, and retreating some distance behind them, to prevent 
being surprised by a night attack. 

Early in the' morning a few shots were fired, but at too 
gi'eat distance for execution. The ludians were hourly re¬ 
ceiving reinforcements, and seemed busily engaged in active 
preparations for a decisive conflict, 'rtie whites bgcame un¬ 
easy at tlieir increasing strength; and a council of tlie offi¬ 
cers deemed it expedient to retreat. As it would be difficult 
to effect this in open day, in the presence of an enemy of su¬ 
perior force, it was resolved to postpone it until night, making 
in the mean time every arrangement to ensure its .success.— 
The killed were liuried, and fires burned over tlie graves to 
prevent discovery,—litters were made for bearing the wounds 
ed, and the army was formed into threo lines with them in 
the centre. 


21 
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The day pa?scd, without an attack being made by the Iu->* 
dians. They were still seen to traverse the plains in every 
direction, and m large bodies; and not until the troops were 
about forming the line of retreat, did they seem to have any 
* idea that such a movement was intended. They thOn com¬ 
menced firing a few shots, and in a little while it became ap¬ 
parent that they had occupied every pass, leaving open only 
that which led to vSandusky. Along this way, the guides con¬ 
ducted the main army, until they had passed the Indian linos 
about a mile ; when wheeling to the left, they marched round 
and gained the traii of their outward inarch. Continuing injj 
this they proceeded to the settlements without any internp- 
tion.—^'i'he savage warriors thinking it better to follow de¬ 
tached p5.rties than the main army. 

The Hw shots which were fired by the Indians as the 
whites were forming the line of retreat, were viewed by ma¬ 
ny as evidence that their purpose had been discovered, and 
thrit those were signal guns preceding a general attack. Un¬ 
der these impressions, the mtn in front hurried ofif and others 
following the example, at least one third of the army were to 
be seen living i^et iched parties, and in dilTercnt directions 
from that taken t* the main body, sujiposing that the attention 
of the Indians would be wholly turned to this point. They 
were not permitted to proceed far mider this delusive suppo¬ 
sition. Instead of following the main army, the Indians piir- 
Siuul those small parties with such activity, tint not many of 
those composing them were able to escape;—one company of 
forty men under a Capt iin Williamson, was the only piirty 
del iched from the principal body of the troops^ fortunate 
enough to get with the main army on its retreat. Late in the 
nifiht. they broke through the Indian lines under a heavy fire 
and with some loss, and on the morning of the second day of 
the retreat, ag iiii joined their comrades in the expedition, who 
had inarcl^d off in a body; in comjdiance with the orders of 
the comm^der-in-chief. 

Colonel Crawford himself proceeded at the head of the 
eimy for some short distance, when missing his son, his son- 
in-law (Major Ilr.riisdn and two nephews, h{; stopped to en¬ 
quire for them. Receiving no satisfactory information res¬ 
pecting either of them, he was induced through anxiety for 
their fate to continue still, until all had passed on, when he 
resumed his llightj in company with, doctor Kijigkt and two 
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others. For their greater security, they travelled some dis¬ 
tance apart, but from the jaded and exhausted condition of 
their horses could proceed but slowly. One of the two men 
in company with the Colonel and doctor Knight, would fre-^ 
qiiently fall some distance behind the others, and as frequently 
c ill aloud for them to wait for him. Near the Sandusky 
creek he hallooed to them to halt, but the yell of a savage 
being heard close to him, they went on and never again was 
ht heard of. About day Colonel Crawford’s horse gave out 
and he was forced to proceed on foot, as was also the other of 
the two who had left the field with him and Knight. They 
©ontinued however to travel together, and soon overtook 
C iptain Biggs, endeavoring to secure the safety of himself 
and Lieutenant Ashly, who had been so badly wounded that 
he was unable to ride alone. A heavy fall of rain induced 
tliem to halt, and stripping thqbark from some trees, they for¬ 
med a tolerable shelter from the storm, and remained there 
all night. In the morning they were joined by another of the 
troops, when their \;ompany consisted of six—Colonel Craw¬ 
ford and Doctor Knight, who kept about hundred yards 
in front.—Capt.ain Biggs and Lieutenant Ashly, in the centre; 
and the other two men in the rear. Tliev jwoceeded in this 
way about twm miles, when a party of Delawares suddenly 
sprang from their hiding places into the road, and making 
prisoners of Coloiud Crawford and Doctor Knight, carried 
them to the Indian camp near to where they then were. iJn 
the next day the scaljrs of Captain Biggs and Lieutenant 
Aslily, were brought in by another party of Indians who had 
been likewise watching the road. From this encampment, 
they were led, in company with nine other [irisoners, to the 
old Wyandot town, from which'place they were told they would 
be taken to the new town, not far off. Before setting out 
fr()m tins place. Colonel Crawford and Doctor Knight were 
painted black by Captain Pipe, a Delaware chUf, who told 
the termer, that he intended to have him shaved when he ar¬ 
rived among his friends, and the latter that he was to be car¬ 
ried to tlic Shawanee town, to see some of his old acquaint¬ 
ance. The nine prisoners were then marched off in front of 
Colonel Crawford and Doctor Knight, wdio were brought on 
by Pipe and Wingenim, another of the Delaware chiefs. As 
they went on,they passed the bodies of four of the captives, 
who had been tomahawked and scalped on the way, andctlme 
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to where the remaining five were, in time to see them suffer 
the same fate from the hands of squaws and boys. The head 
of one of them (John McKinley, formerly an officer in one of 
^tiie Virginia regiments) was cut oif, and for some time kicked 
^about on the ground. A while afterwards they met Sitnon 
Girty and several Indians on horseback ; wlien Col. Cr iw- 
ford was stripped naked, severely beaten with clubs and sticks, 
and made to sit down near a ))ost which had been jdanted for 
C‘k; rmrpose, and around which a fire of ])oles was burning 
briskly, llis hands were then pinioned behind him, and a ^ 
rope attaclied to J,he bruid around his wrist and fastened to ‘ 
the foot of a post about fifteen feet high, allowing him liberty 
duly to sit down, or walk once or twice round it, and 
rettirn the same way. Apprehensive that he w^as doomed to 
be burned to death, he asked iGirty if it were possible that lie 
had been spared from the milder instruments of the tomahawk 
and scalping knife, only to suffer the more cruel death by fire. 

Fe*, said Girty composedly^ you must be burned Colonel.^'’ 
is dreadful,' replied Crawford, but I will endeavor tobear 
it patiently.” . Captain Pipe then addressed the savages in 
an animated speq#, at the close of which, tliey rent the air 
with hideous yells, and immediately discharged a number of 
loads of pow'der at the naked body of their victim. His ears 
were then cut off, and while the men would apply the burn¬ 
ing ends of the poles to his flesh, the squaws threw coals and 
hot embers upon liirn, so that in a little time he had too, to 
walk on fire. In the midst of these sufferings, he begged of 
the infamous Girty to shoot him. That worse than savage 
monster, tauntingly replied, “how can l.^ you see I have no 
gun,” and laughed heartily at the scene. 

For tlueo hours Colonel Crawford endured the most excru-^ 
calling agonies with the^utmost fortitude, when faint and al¬ 
most exliausted, he commended his soul to God, and laid 
down on his face. He w'as then scalped, and burning coals 
being laid on his liead and Ivn k, ijy one of the squaws, he 
again rose and attempted to walk; bur ‘Strength failed him and 
he sank into the welcome arms of death. His body was then 
throwm into the fire and consumed to ashes.* 

Of the w'hole of this shocking scene, Doctor Knight was 

*CoIonel Crawford was then about fifty years of age, and had 
been an active warrior against the savages for a great while. Dli- 
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•ajj uuwiliin.ff spectator; and in the midst of it was told bv 
Girty, that it should bo his hUe too, when he arrived at the 
Sliawanee towns. These were about forty miles distant • 
and ho was eommittod to thp care of a young warrior to be' 
taken there. On the first day they travelled about twenty-five 
miles, and when they stopped for*the uight, the Doctor was 
secure ly fastened. In vain did he anxiously watch for an 
opportunity to endeavor to release himself from the cords 
which hound him. The Indian was vigilant and slept none. 

.. About day light they arose, and while the Indian was kindling 
a lire, the gnats were so troublesome that he untied his pris^ 
oner, and set him lik(uvisc to miking a fire to relieve them 
from the annoyance. The doctor took a burning coal between 
two sticks, and going behind the Indian towards'the spot at 
which he was directed to excite a smoke, turned suddenly 
around, and .struck tlic savage v/ilh all his force. The Indian 
fell forward, but quickly recovering and seeing liis crun in the 
hands of liis assailant, fanofi', howling hideously.-^The anx¬ 
iety of Doctor Knight, saved the life of the savage.—When 
he seized the gun, he drew back the cock in .such haste and 
with so much violence as to break the main spring and render 
it useless to him; but as the Indian was ignorant of this cir- 
cumsUnce, he continued his flight and the doctor was then 
enabled to escajie. After a toilsome travel of twenty-one 
days, during which time he subsisted altogether on wild 
goiiseberries, young nettles, a raw terrapin and two young 
birds, he arrived safely at Fort McIntosh—meager, omaciateii 
and almost famished. 

Another instance of great good-fortune occurred in the per¬ 
son of .folm Slover, who was also made jirisoncr after having 
travelled more than Jialf the distance from the fatal scene of 


ring tiie f reach war, he distinguished himself by his bravery and 
goad coii lii h. and was tmich noticiid by General VVashingUni, who 
tib- Mued for him an ensigney. At the commencement of the revo- 
luliuri, li(‘ ra’seJ a regiment, by hisovim exertions, and at the neru«l 
of 'Ids inirirtuiiate expedition, bore the .commission of Cdonel in 
th"’ Continental army. He possessed a sound judgment, w'as a mau 
of singular good nature and great humanity, and remarkable 
hospitality, l bs melancholy aiifterings and death spread a <rloom 
over the counter.ariefs of all who knew him. His son, John f raw- 
fijrd, and In'- s.in m law. Major Marnsoii, were taken prisoners, ckx- 
■xied to the Shawaoeo^ towns and murdered* 
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action to Fort Pitt. When only eight years of v.gc he !iad 
been taken by some Indians on New river, and detained in 
captivity for twelve years. In this time he became well ac¬ 
quainted with their "iiiiinners and customs, and attached to 
their mode of living so strongly, that when ransomed by hi.s 
friends, he left his Indian companions with regret. Ho liad 
become too, while with them, familiar with the country north 
west of the Ohio, and an e.vcellent woodsman; and in conse¬ 
quence of these attainments was selected a principal guide to 
the army on its outward march. When a retreat was prema-’ 
turely began to be made by detached parties, be was some dis¬ 
tance from camp, and having to equip himself for flight was 
left a good way in the rear. It was net long however, be¬ 
fore he came up with a party, whose horses were unable to 
extricate themselves from a deep morass, over which they had 
attempted to pass. Silver’s was soon placed in the same un- 
piea.sant situation, and they all, alighting from them, pro¬ 
ceeded on foot. In tliis manner they travelled on until 
they had nearly reached the 'I’nscarawa, when a party of sav¬ 
ages from tte way side, tired upon them. One of the men 
was killed, Slover and two otliers made prisoners, and die ffth 
escaped to Wheeling. 

Those taken captive were carried first to Wachatomakah 
(a smaJl town of llie .Mingoes and Shawuneos,} fiom whence 
after Jiaving been severely beaten, they w,ere conducted lo a 
larger town two miles farther. On their arrival here, tlioy had 
all to pass through tiie usual ceremonies of running ilie gmmt- 
let; and one of tliem who had been stripped of Ids clothes 
and painted black, was most severely beaten, mangled, and 
killed, and his body cut in pieces; and placed on poles outside 
the town. Here too Slover saw the dead bodies of Col. Mc¬ 
Clelland, Major Harrison and .John Crawford; and learned 
that they had rdl been put to death hut a little while before 
his arrival there; and although ho was spared for some time, 
yet every tl.ing whi<-h he saw acted towards other prisoners, 
led him to fear that he was reserved for a more cruel fate, 
whenever thewhnn of the instant should suggest its.ccnsum- 
nialioa. At length an express arrived from Detroit with a 
speech for the warriors, which decided his doom. Being de- 
cypiiered from the belt of warnpurn which contained it, tiie 
speech began by enquiring why they continued to takeprison- 
<»rs, and sard, “ Provisions are scarce and w'hen you send in 
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urisoners-, t. o liiivc them to feed, and still some of them are 
jrettinw off, and carryiii':^ tidings of our affairs. When any of 
your people iir»» taken by the rebels, they shew no mercy. 
^Vlly then should you ? My children, take no more prisoners 
of any sort, men, women, or children.” Two days aftei; the 
arrival of the express with this speech, a council of the dil- 
ferent tribes of Indians near, was held, and it tyas determined 
to a t in conformity with the advice of the Governor of Dc- 
troi . Slbver was then the only white prisoner at this town; 
and on the morning after the council was dissolved, about 
forty warriors came to the hou.se where he was, and tying a 
rope around his neck, led him oft to another village,five miles 
distant. Here again he was severely beaten with clubs and the 
pipe end of the tomah.awk, and then tied to a post, around which 
were piles of wood. These v.’cre soon kindled, but a violent 
rain falling unexpectedly, exting^nshed the flames, before they 
had aftecled him. it was then agreed to postpone his execu¬ 
tion until the next day, and being again beaten and much 
wouruh'd by their blows he was taken to a block house, his 
hands tied, the rope about his neck fastened to a beana of the 
building and tliree warriors left to guard him for the night. 

If the feelings of Slover would have permitted him to cd- 
joy sleep, the conduct of the guard would have prevented it. 
They delighted in keeping alive in his mind the shocking idea 
of the sufi'ering which he would have to endure, and frequent¬ 
ly asking him how he v/ould like to eat Are,” tormented 
him nearly all night. Awhile before day however, they fell 
asleep, and Slover commenced untying himself. ithout 
much ditlicu'ty he loosened the cord from his arms, but the 
ligature around his neck, of undressed buftalo-hide, seemed 
to defy, his exertions to remove it; and while he w’t^ endea- 
Toringtognaw it in twain, one of the sleeping Indians, rose 
up and going near to him, sat and smoked his pipe for some 
time. Slover lay perfectly still, apprehensive that all chance 
of es<*ape was now* lost to him. But no—the Indian again 
composed himself to sleep, and the first ehort afterwartte 
mad^to loose the band from his neck by slipping it over his 
Iiea^resulted in leaving Slover entirely unbound. He then 
crept softly from the house' and leaping a fence, gt^ned the 
cornlield. Passing on, as he approached a tree, he espted a 
aquaw with several children lying at its root; and fearing that 
some of them might discover him and give the alarm of his 
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^cape,he changed his course. He soon after reached a glade, 
in which were several horses, orje of which he caiight.; and 
also found a piece of an old rug, wi)ich afibrded liiin liisonly 
covering until he reached Wheeling. This ho was enabled 
to do in a few days, being perfectly acquainted with the 
country. 

Tile town, from which Slover escaped, was the one to which 
pr. f^night was to liave been taken. The Indian wiiohad him 
in charge, came in while Slover was there, and reported his 
escape—magnifying the Doctor’s stature to gigantic size and 
attributing to him herculcaii strength. When Slover acquain¬ 
ted the warriors with the fact, that Doctor Ivnight was diminu¬ 
tive aud/elfeminate. tlicy laughed heartily at this Indian, and 
mocked at him for suffering the escape. He however bore a 
mark which showed that, weak and enfeebled as he was, the 
Doctor had not played booty when he aimed the blow at his 
conductor.—It had penetrated to the skull and made a gash 
of lull four inches length. 

These are but few of the many incidents which no doubt 
occurred, to individuals who endeavored to effect an escape by 
detacliiiig themselves from the main army. The number of 
those, thus separated from the troops, who liad the good for¬ 
tune to reach the settlements, was small indeed; and of the 
many of them who fell into the hands of the savages, Knight 
and Slover are believed to be the only persons, who were so 
fortunate as to make an escape. The precise loss sustained 
in the expedition, was never ascertained, and is variously rep¬ 
resented from ninety to one hundred and twenty. 

Among those of the troojjs who went out under Col. Craw¬ 
ford, that came into Wheeling, was a man by the name of 
Mills. Having rode very last, and kept his horse almost con- ' 
tinually travelling, he was forced to leave him, near to the 
present town of St Clairsville in Ohio. Not liking the idea 
of loosing him altogether, upon his arrival at Wheeling he 
prevailed on Lewis Wetsel to go with him to the place where 
his horse gave out, to see if they could not find him. Appre¬ 
hensive that the savages would pursue the fugitives to the bor¬ 
der of the settlements, Wetsel advised Mills that theJi-path 
tvoiild not be free from dangers, and counselled him to “ pre¬ 
pare for fighting.” 

When they came near to the place where the horse had 
been left, they met a party of about forty Indians going to- 
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wards the Ohio river and who discovered jMills and Wctsel as 
soon as these saw them. Upon the first fire from the Indians 
MilLs \va.s wounded in the heel, and soon overtaken and kill¬ 
ed. Wctsel singled out his mark, shot, and seeing an Indian 
fill!, wheeled and ran. He was immediately followed by four 
of the savages, who laid aside their guns that they miglit the 
nriore certainly overtake him. Having by practice, aeqifiicd 
the art of loading his gun as ho ran, Wetsel was indifferent 
how near the savages approached him, if he were out of reach 
oi‘ the rifles of the others. Accordingly keeping some dis¬ 
tance ahead of his pursuers whilst reloading his gun, he re¬ 
laxed his speed until tiie foremost Indian had got within ten 
or twelve steps of him. He tlien .wheeled, shot him dead, 
a.ud again took to flight. He had now to exert his speed to 
keep in advance of the savages ’till he should again load, and 
when this was accomplished and he turned to fire, the second 
Indian was near enough to catch hold of the gun, when as 
Wi.'Lsel expressed it, they had a severe wn'no'.” At length 
he succeeded in raising the muzzle to the breast of his an- 
tagoiiisr, and kiilod him also. 

In this time bqth the pursuers and the pursued had become 
much jaded ; and although Wetsel had consequently a better 
opportunity of loading quickly, yet taught wariness by the 
fate of their companions, the two remaining savages would 
spring behind trees whenever he made a movement like tnrn:- 
ing towards them. Taking advantage of a more open piece 
of ground, he was enabled to fire upon one of them who had 
sought protection behind a sapling too small to screen his bo¬ 
dy. Tlie ball fractured his thigh, and produced death. The 
other, instead of pressing upon Wctsel, uttered a shrill yell, 
and exclaiming, “■nC) catch Aim, gun always loaded,’’ retirrnccl 
to his party. 
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While expeditions were carrying on by the whites, against 
the Moravian and other Indians, the savages were prosecu*- 
ting their accustomed j,>redatory and exterminating war, a- 
ganjst several of the settlements. Parties of Indians, leav¬ 
ing the towns to be defended by the united exertions of con¬ 
tiguous tribes, would still penetrate to the abode of the whites, 
and with various success, strive to avenge on them their real 
and fancied wrongs. 

On the 8th of March as William White, Timotliy Dorman 
and his wife, were going to, and in sight of Buchannon fort, 
some guns were discharged at them, and White being shot 
through the hip soon fell from his horse, and was tomahawk¬ 
ed, scalped and lacerated in the most frightful manner.— 
Dorman' and liis wife were taken prisoners. The people in 
tliefort heard the firing, and flew to arms; but the river being 
between, the savages cleared themselves, while the whiit« 
were crossing over. * 

After the killing of White (one of tlieir most active and 
vigilant warriors and spies) and the capture of Dorman, it 
was resolved to abandon the fort, and seek elsewhere^ securi¬ 
ty from the greater ills which it was found would befal them 
if they remained. This apprehension arose from the fact, 
that Dorman was then with the savages, and that togratiiy his 
enmity to particular individuals in the settlement, he would 
unite with the Indians, and from Itis Lnotvledge of ihe com- 
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Ow/, he cuabled to conduct them the more securely to blood 
plunder. ITo wa? a man of sanguinary and revengeful 
dis[>osit»on, prone to quarrelling, and had been known to say^ 
that if he caught particular individuals with whom he was at 
Tarinnce, in the tvoods alone, he would murder them and 
altnlmte it to the savages. He had led, while in England, a 
most abandoned life, and after he was transported to this 
co<intry, was so reckless of reputation and devoid of shame 
for his villainies, that he w'ould often recount tales of theft 
aiid wbbery in which he had been a conspicuous actor. The 
fearfril apprehensions of increased and aggravated injcries 
aff<‘r the taking of him prisoner, were w ell founded; and 
suhja.quent events fully proved, that but for the evacuation 
of the,fort, and the removal of the inhabitants, all would 
lit^efdlcn before the fury of savage warriors, with this aban- 
do»M (l miscreant at their head. 

While some of the inhabitants of that settlement were en- 
g-'ged in moving their property to a fort in Tygart’s Valley 
(ii.'C Olliers moving to IS utter’s fort and Clarksburg,) they 
w' re tired upon by a party of savages, and two of them, ’li- 
•h id Il igle and Elias Paynter f^ell. The horse on which 
Jolin Busli was riding, was shot through ; yet Bush succeed¬ 
ed in extricating himself from the falling animal, and esca[)ed 
lliiuigh closely pursued by one of the savages. Several tirnoe 
the Indian following him, would call out to him, “ Stop, and 
ij m shall not he hurl.—ff you do not., I ivill shoot j / om ,” and 
once Bush, nearly exhausted and in despair of getting of^ 
actually relaxed his pace for the purpose of yielding himself 
a prisoner, when turning round he saw the savage stoj) also, 
and commence loading his gun. This inspired Bush with 
fear for the consequences, and renewing his flight, he made 
hi? escape. Edward Tanner, a mere youth, was soon taken 
prisoner, and as he was being carried to their towns, met be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty savages, headed by Timothy Dorman, 
proceeding to attack Buchannon fort. Learning from him 
that the inhabitants w'Grc moving from it, and that it would 
be abandoned in a few days, the Indians pursued their jour¬ 
ney with so much haste, that Dorman had w’ell nigh failed 
Rom fatigue. They arrived however, too late, for the accoin- 
pii.shment of their bloody purpose; the settlement was deser¬ 
ted, and the inhabitants safe w ithin the walls of other foCr 
treesofl. 
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A few days after the evacuation of the fort, some cf its 
former inmates went from Ciorkshurg to Buchannon for grain 
which Jiad been left there. ^Yhcn they came in sight, they 
beheld a heap of ttshes v.-here the fort had been; and pro¬ 
ceeding on, became convinced tliat the savages were yet 
lurking about, 'rhey however, continued to go from farm* to 
farm collecting the grain, but with the utmost vigilance and 
caution, and at night went to an out house, near where the 
fort had stood, flcrc they foiiml a paper, witli the name of 
•Timothy. Dorman attached to it, dated at the Indian towns, 
and containing information of those who had been taken cap¬ 
tive in that district of country. 

In the morning early, as some of the men went from the 
house to the mill, they saw the savages crossing the river, 
Dorman being- with them. Thinking it I)est to impress them 
widia belief that they were able to encounter them in open 
conflict, the men advanced towards them,—calling to their 
oomjrtnions in the house, to come on. The Indians fled 
h .stily to the woods, and the whites, not so rash as to pursue 
them, rotiirned to the house, and secured themselves in it, ire 
well as they could. At night, Captain George Jackson went 
privately forth from the house, and at great hazzard of being 
discovered by the waylaying savages, proceeded to Clarks¬ 
burg, where he obtained such a reinforcement as enabled him 
to return openly and escort his former companions in danger, 
from the j)Iace of its existence. 

Disappointed in their hopes of involving the inhabitants of 
the Buchannon settlements in destriiciioii, the savages wen 
on to the Valley. Here, between Westfall's and Wilson^s 
forts, they came upon John Bush and his wife, Jacob Stalna- 
ker and his son Adam. The two latter being on horse back 
and riding behind Bush and his wifi% were fired at, and Ad¬ 
am fell. The old gentleman rode briskly on, but some of the 
savages were before him and endeavored to catch the reins of 
his bridle, and thus stop his flight. He however, escaped them 
all. The horse from which Adam Stalnakor had fallen, was 
oaught by Bush, and both he and Mrs. Bush got safely away 
on him. 

The Indians then crossed the Alleghany mountains, and 
coming to the house of Mr. Gregg, fDorman’s former ma.sier) 
iuade an attack on it. A daughter of that gentleman, alone 
folia victim to their thirst for blood. When taken prisoner, 
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she refused to go with them, and Dorman sunk l\is tomahawk 
into her head and then scalped her. She however, lived sev¬ 
eral days and related the circumstances above detailed. 

After, the murder of John Thomas and Ids family in 1781, 
the settlement on Booth’s creek was forsaken, and its inhab¬ 
itants went to Simpson’s creek for greater security. In the 
spring John Owens procured the assistance of some young 
men about Simpson’s creek, and proceeded to Booth’s creek 
for the purpose of threshing some wheat at his farm there.— 
Widle on a stack throwing down sheaves, several gdns were 
fired at him by a party of twelve Indians, concealed not far 
oif. Ow.ms le:!pt from the stack, and the men caught up 
their g'.m.s. I'hcy could not however, discover one of the 
savng(;s in their covert, and thought it best to retreat to3imp- 
son’s creek and strengthen their force before they ventured 
in pursuit of their enemy. They accordingly did so, and 
wh'm they came again to Booth’.s creek, the Indians had de¬ 
camped, taking with them the horses left at Owens’. The 
men however foupd their trail and followed it until night.— 
Ikirly ne.vt morning, crossing the West 1- ork at Shinnston, 
they went on in pursuit and came witiiin sight of the Indian 
camp, and seeing some of the savages lying near their firbs, 
fired at them, but, as was bciieved without clfect. Tin* In¬ 
dians again took to flight; and as they were hastening on, 
one; of them suddenly wheeled and fired upon his pursuers. 
Tin- ball prfesed through the liuntingshirt of one of the men, 
Benjamin Coplin (then an active, enterprising young man) 
retiirning the shot, an Indian was seen suddenly to sj ring 
into a laurel thicket. Not supposing that Cojdm’s ball iiad 
taken elfect, they followed tlie other savages some disi.i nee 
farther, and as they returned got the horses and plunder left 
at the camp. Some time afterwards a gun was found in the 
thicket, into which the Indian sprang, and it was then bciieved 
that Copiin'sshot had done e.xecution.- 

In the same spring tlie Indians made their appearance oa 
Crooked run, in Monongalia county. Mr. Tluamas Piiidul], 
leaving been one day at Harrison’s fort, at a time when a great¬ 
er part of the neighborhood had gene thither for safely, pre¬ 
vailed on tliree young men, (Harrison, Crawford and VVrigljt, 
to return and spend the niuht with Inm.) Some time aftet 
they liad been abed, the females waked Mr. Pindall, and tcdl- 
ing him that they had heard several times a noise very muclk 
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resembling the whistling on a charger, insisted on going di¬ 
rectly to the fort. The men heard tr>;iiiiig, and being incli¬ 
ned to believe that the fears of the foinahs had given to the 
blowing of the wind, that peculiar sound, insisted that there 
w'as no danger and that it would be unpleasant to turn out 
then, as the night was very dark. Hearing nothing after this, 
for w hich they could not readily account, the men rose in 
the morning unap| rehensivc of interruption ; and the females, 
relieved of their fears of being inohstcd by savages during 
the night, continued in bed. Mr. Pindall walked forth to the 
woods to catch a horse, and the young men went to tin spring 
hard by, for the purpose of washing. WJiiie thus engaged, 
three guns were fired at them, and Crawford and Wright 
wcr.e killed. Harrison fled and got safely to the fort. 

The females alarmed at tin* rejiort of the guns, sprang out 
of bed and liastened tow ards the fort, pursued by tin- Indians. 
ISIrs. Pindall was overtaken and killed, but Kuchael Pindall, 
her sister-in-law, escaped safely to the fort. 

In June some Indians came into the neighborhood of 
Clarksburg, and not meeting wiih an opportunity of killing 
or making prisoners any of the inhabitants w ithout the town, 
one of rhem, more vente.rous than the rest, came so near as 
to shoot Charles Washburn as he was chopping a log of wood 
in tJic lot, and then running up, witli the axe, severed his 
skull, scalped him, and fled safely sway. Three of Wash- 
burn’s brothers had been previously murdered bv the sava¬ 
ges. 

In August as Arnold and Paul Richards w ere returning to 
Richaro’s fort, they were shot at by some Indians, lying hid 
in a cornfield adjoining the fort, and both fell from their hor¬ 
ses. The Indians leaped over tlib fence immediately and 
tomahawked and scalped them. 

These two men were murdered in full view- of the fort, and 
the firing drew its inmates to the gate to ascertain its cause. 
When they saw that the two Richards’ were down, they right- 
ly judged that Indians liad done the deed; .and Elias Hughes, 
ever bold and daring, taking down his gun, went out alone at 
the back gate, and entered the cornfield, into whi( h tlie sav¬ 
ages had again retired, to see if he could not avenge on one 
of them the murder of his friends. Creeping softly along, ho 
came in view of them standing near the fence, reloading Their 
^uns, and looking intently at tiie people at the fortgate.*^ IV 
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'king a deliberate aim at one of them, he touched tlie trigger. 
His gun flaslied, and the Indians alarmed run speedily away. 

A most shocking scene was exhibited some time before this* 
on Muddy creek in Pennsylvania. On the 10th of May as 
the Reverend John Corbly, his wife and five children were 
going to meeting, (Mr. Corbly being a short distance behind) 
they were attacked by a party of savages waylaying the road. 
The .shrieks of Mrs. Corbly and the children, drew the hus¬ 
band and fither to the fatal spot. As he was approaching, 
his wife called to him, ‘Ho fly.” He knew that it was impos- 
hible for him to contend successfully against the fearful odds 
opposed to him, and supposing that his family would be carri¬ 
ed away as prisoners, and that he would be enabled either to 
iccovcrtliem by raising a comj)anv and pursu.ing the savages, 
or to ransom tinnn, if conducted to the Indian towns, he com¬ 
plied with liar Avish, and got safely off though pursued by one 
of the savages. Hat it was not their intention to carry them 
into captivity. TJtey delighted loo much, to look upon the 
lifeblood flowing from the heart; and accordingly shed it 
most profusely. R’he infant in its mother’s arms, vvas the first 
on whom their savage fury fell,—it was tomahawked and 
scalped. Tlic mother then received several severe blows, but 
not falling, was shot through the body, by the savage v.lio 
chased her Inusband; and then scalped. Into the brains of a 
little son, six years old, their hatchets were sunk to the lic.H. 
Tvvo little girls, of two and four years of age, were tomahawk - 
cd and scalped. The eldest child, also a daughter, had at¬ 
tempted to escape by concealing herself in a hollow log, a 
few rods from the scene of action. From her hiding place, 
she beheld all that was done, and when the bleeding scalp 
was torn from the head of her last little sister, and she beheld 
the savages retiring from the desolation which they had 
wrought, she crawled forth from concealment. It was too 
soon. One of the savages yet lingered near, to feast to sati¬ 
ety on the horrid spectacle. His eyes caught a glimpse of her 
as she crept from the log, and liis tomahawk and scalping 
knife became red with her blood. 

When Mr. Corbly returned, all his hopes vanished. Which 
over way he turned, the mangled body of some one of bis 
family was presented to his view. His soul sickened at the 
contem})lation of the scene, and he fainted and fell. When 
he had revived, he was cheered with the hope that some Qf 
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them might yet survive. Two of his daughters luad manifes-. 
ted symptoms of returning life, and with care and attention 
were restored to liim. 

Thus far in the year 1782, the settlements only sufl’ered 
irom tlie accustomed desultory warfare of the savages. No 
numerous collection of Indians had crossed their border,—no 
powerful arm) of warriors, threatening destruction to tlie forts, 
those asylums of their safety, had appeared among them.— 
Rut the scene was soon to change. 

In August, there was a grand council convened at Chilico- 
tiie, inwhiah the yandots, the Sliawanees, the Mingoes, the 
1 awas, Pottowatoinies, and various other tribes were repre¬ 
sented. Girty and .McKee—disgraces to human nature—aid¬ 
ed in tlieir deliberations. The surrender of Cornwallis, 
which had been studiously kept secret froiii the Indian.®, was 
now’ Known to them, and tlie war between Great Diitain and 
the United States, seemed to them to be verging to a close.— 
Should a peace ensue, they feared that tlie concentrated 
strength of Virginia, would bear down upon them and crush 
them at once. In anticipation of this state of things, they 
had met to deliberate, w hat course it best became them to 
. jmrsne. Girty addressed the council. He reminded them 
of the gradual encroacliments of the whites;—of the beautv 
of Kentucky and its value to them as a hunting ground.—He 
.pointed out to them the necessity of greater ettorts to regain 
.possession of that country, and warned them that if they did 
not combine their strength to change the present state of 
things, the whites would soop leave them no hunting grounds; 
and they would consequently, have no means of procuring 
.rum to cheer their hearts, or blankets to warm their bodies. 
His advice was well received and they detewnined to continue 
ihe war. 

VVlien the council was adjourned, the warriors proceeded 
lo execute its determinations. Two armies, tiie one of six hun¬ 
dred. and the other three hundred and i fty men, prepared to 
march, eacli to its as.5igncd station—The larger wos destined 
4o operate against Kentucky, wdiile the smaller, was to press 
upon North Western Virginia; and each was abundantly 
supplied with the muiiitions of war. Towards the last of 
August the wfarriors who were to act in Kentucky, appeared 
liefore Bryant’s station, south of Licking river, and placed 
I'hemselves under covert during luglit, j^id in advantag€«ns 
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situations for tirin;T upon the station, so soon as its doors 
should be thrown open. 

There were at that time but few inhabitants occupying that 
station. William Bryant, its founder, and one in w'hosejudg¬ 
ment, skill and courage, many confidently reposed for securi-» 
ty from savage enormity, had been unfortunately discovered 
by some Indians near the mouth of Cane run, and killed.— 
Hi-i ileath caused most of those who had come to that place 
fro.m Xorth Carolina, to for.sake the station, and return to 
their own country. Emigrants from Virginia, arriving some 
.'ihort time before, and among whom was Robert Johnson, (the 
father of Richard >1. Johnson) to a certain extent supplied 
this desertion; yet it was in respect to numbers so far inferi¬ 
or to the savage forces, that the most resolute shuddered in 
apprc.hcnsion of the result. 

The station too, was at that time, careless and inattentive 
to its own di'fi’iice; not anticipating the appearance of a 
?nv.^gc army b; l‘irc its gates. Indeed had the Indians delayed 
their’attack a few hours, it would have been in almost an en¬ 
tirely defenceless condition; as the men were on that morn¬ 
ing to have left it, for the purpose of aiding in the defence 
of another station, which was then understood to be assailed 
by an ar my of Indians. Fortunately however, for the iUhab- 
itants, as soon as the doors of some of the cabins were open¬ 
ed in the morning, the savages commenced the fire, and thus 
adinonislmd them of danger, while it was not yet too late to 
provide against it. 

The Indians in the attack on Bryant’s station, practised 
their usual stratagem, to ensure their success. It was begun 
on the south-east angle of the station, by one hundred war¬ 
riors, while the remaining five hundred were concealed in the 
woods on the opposite side, ready to take advantage of its 
tinprotected situation when, as they anticipated, the garrison 
would concentrate its strength, to resist the assault on the 
south-east. But their purpose was fully comprehended by 
the garrison, and instead of returning the fire of the one 
hundred, they secretly sent an express to Lexington for assis¬ 
tance, and commeiK^ed repairing the pallisadesi, and putting 
themselves in the best possible condition to withstand thefu- 
■ ry of the assailants. Aware that the Indians were posted 
’ near the spring, and believing that they would not fire unless 
some of the men should be seen »oing thither, the womejl 
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were sent to bring in water for the use of thegarri.soc. 
event justified tlieir expectations.—'rhe concealed Indians, 
still farther to strengthen the belief, that their whole force 
were engaged in the attack on the south-east, forbore to tire, 
-or otherwise contradict the impression which they liad studi¬ 
ously sought to make on the minds of its inmates. . 

When a suihctency of water had been provided, and the 
station placed in a condition of defence, thirteen men Were 
sent out in the direction from which the assault was made. 
They were fired upon by the assailijjg party of one hundred, 
but without receiving any injury; and retired again within 
the pallisades. Instantly the savages rushed to the assault of, 
what they deemed, the unprotected side of the station, little 
doubting their success. A steady, well directed fire, put them 
quickly to flight. Some of the more desperate and daring 
however, approached near enough to fire the liouites, some 
of which were consumed; but a tavorable wind drove the 
flames frona the mass of the buildings and the station escaped 
-conflagration. 

Disappointed of the expected success of their first strata¬ 
gem, the assailants withdrew a short distance, and concealed 
themselves under the bank of the creek, to await the arrival 
of the assistance, which w'as generally sent to a besieged fort 
or station,. arra.nging tliemseives in ambiishment to intercept 
its approach. 

When the express from Bryant’s station reached Lexington, 
the male inhabitants had left there to aid in the defence of 
Holder’s station, which was reported to be attacked, f ollow- 
ing on their route, they overtook them at Boonesborough, and 
.sixteen mounted, and thirty footmen were immediately de¬ 
tached to aid the inhabitants of Bryant’s station. Wlienthis 
reinforcement came near, the firing had entirely ceased, no 
enemy was visible, and they approached in the confidence 
that all was well. A sudden discharge of shot from the sav.- 
ages in ambush, dispelled that hope. The horsemen howev- 
or, passed safely by. The cloud of dust produced by the 
g'Hoping of their horses, obscured the view and hindred the 
otherwise deadly aim of the Indians. The footmen were 
less fortunate, l^vo of them were killed, and four wounded; 
and but for the luxuriant growth of corn in the field through 
which they passed, nearly all must have fallen^ before thfe 
overwhelming fai’cc of the enemy. 
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I'hus remforced, the garrison did not for an instant doubt 
of safety; while the savages became hopeless of success by 
force of arms, and resorted to another expedient to gain j)03- 
session of the station. In the twilight of evening, Simon 
Girty covertly drew near, and mounting on a stump from 
which he could be distinctly heard, demanded the surrender 
of the place. Ho told the garrison, that a reinforcement, with 
cannon, would arrive that night, and that this demand was 
suLTiiosted by hh nwnanity, as the station must ultimately fall, 
and he could assure them of protection if they surrendered, 
but could not if the Indians succeeded by storm; aiid then 
demanded, if they knew who was addressing them.” A 
young man by the name of Reynolds, (fearing .the ehcct which 
the threat of cannon might have upon the garrison, as the 
fate of Ruddle'S and Martin’s stations was yet fresli in their 
Tecollections.) replied, tliat he ‘‘knetv him well, and held him 
in siich contempt, that he had named a worthless dog which 
he had Simo.v Girty; that his aeinforcernents and threats, 
were not heeded by the garrison, who expected to receive bo- 
fore morning such an auxiliary force as would enable them 
to give a good account of the cowardly wretches tliat follow¬ 
ed him, whom he held in suck contempt that he had prepared 
a number of switches with which to drive them out of the 
country if they remained there ’till day.” 

Aflecling to deplore their obstinacy, Girty retired, and du¬ 
ring the night, the main body of the Ihdian army marched oft^ 
leaving a few warriors to keep up an occasional firing and the 
semblance of a siege. 

Shortly after the retreat of the savages, one hundred and 
sixty men, from Lexington, Harrodsburgand Boonesborougb, 
a.ssembledat Bryant’s station, and determined to pursue them. 
Prudence should have prevailed with them to avvait the ariH 
val of Colonel Logan, who w’as known to be collecting addi¬ 
tional forces from the other stations; but brave and fearless., 
well equipped, and burning with ardent desire, to chastise 
their savage invaders, they rather indiscreetly chose to march 
on, unaided, sooner than risk sufiering the enemy to retire, by 
delaying for other troops. But the Indians had no wish to 
retire, to avoid the w'hites. The trail left by them, to the ex^- 
pcricnced eye of Daniel Boone, furnished convincing evi¬ 
dence, tint they were only solicitous to conceal their uunj,- 
hers, in reality to tempt pursuit. 
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When the troops arrived at the Lower Blue Licks, tfieysaw the 
only Indians, which had met liieir eye on the route. These were 
slowly ascending the ridge on the opposite side of the river, Tho 
party was halted, and Boone consulted as to what course it would be 
best to pursue. He was of opinion that the savage force was much 
greater, tlian most had been led to believe by the appearance of tho 
trail, and anticipating pursuit, were then in ambush in the ravines; 
and he advised that the force divided into two equal parts, the one, 
marching up the river, to cross it at the mouth of Elk creek, above 
the upper ravine, while the other party should take a position below 
for the purpose of co-operating whenever occasion might require; 
but that neither party should by any means cross the river, until 
spies were sent out to learn the position and strength of the enemy. 
The officers generally were inclined to follow the counsel of Boone, 
but Major McGaiy, remarkable for impetuosity, exclaiming, Let 
all who are not cowards, follow me,” spurred his horse into the river. 
The whole j>arty caught the contagious rashness,—all rushed across 
the river. There was no order,—no arrangement—rno unity or con¬ 
cert. None “paused in their march of terror,” lest “we should 
hover o’er the path,” but each, following his own counsel, moved 
madly towards the sheltered ravines and wooded ground, where 
Boone had predicted the savages lay hid. The event justified the 
prediction, and showed the wisdom of his counsel. 

At the head of a chosen band of warriors, Girly advanced witi) 
fierceness upon the whites, from the advantageous position which he 
covertly occupied, and “madness, despair and death succeed, the 
conflict’s gathering wrath.” The Indians had greatly the advan¬ 
tage in numbers, as well as position, and the disorderly front of the 
whites, gave them still greater superiority. The bravery of the 
troops for a while withstood the onset, and the contest was fierce 
and sanguinary ’till their right wing being turned, a retreat became 
inevitable. All pressed tow'ards the ford, but a division of the sav¬ 
age army, foreseeing this, had been placed so as to interpose between 
them and it; and they were driven to a point on the river, where it 
could only be crossed by swimming. Here was indeed a scene of 
blood and carnage. Many were killed on the bank; others in swim¬ 
ming over, and some were tomahawked in the edge of the w'ater. 
Some of those who had been foremost in getting across the river, 
wheeled and opened a steady fire upon the pursuers. Others, ani¬ 
mated by 'the example, as soon as they reached the bank discharged 
their guns upon the savages, and checking them for a while enabled 
many to escape death. But for this stand, the footmen would have 
been much harrassed, and very many of them entirely cut off. As 
it was, the loss in slain was great. Of one hundred and seventy-six 
(the number of whites,) sixty one were killed, and eight taken pris¬ 
oners. Cols. Todd and Trigg,—Majors Harland and Bulger,— 
Capts. Gordon, McBride, and a son of Daniel Boone, were among 
those who fell. The loss-of the savages was never known;—they 
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yfCTP, Ipl't in p<ws'’>'>ion of the battle ground., and at leisure to conceal 
or carry off their dead, and when it was next visited by the whites, 
none were found. 

A most noble and generous act, performed- by one of the white?, 
deserves to be forever remembered. While they were flyinc^ before 
the ch«ely pursuing savages, Reynolds (who at 13ryani’sstation had 
so cavalierly replied to Giriy's demand of its surrender') seeing Col. 

R'Wert Patterson, unhorsed and considerably disabled by his wounds, 
painfully struggling to reach the river, sprang from his saddle, and 
as.sisting him to occupy the relinquished seal, enabled that veteran 
officA'r to escape, and' fell himself into the hands of the savages. He 
was not long however, detained a prisoner by them. He was taken 
by a party of only three Indians; and two whites passing hurriedly 
on towards the river, just after, two of his captors hastened in pur¬ 
suit of them, and he was left guarded by only one Reynolds was 
cool and collected, and only awaited the semblance of an opportuni¬ 
ty, to atlemj)t an escape. Presently the savage in whose custody 
lie was, stooped to tie his rnoccason. Huddeiily he sprang to one 
side, and being fleet of foot, got safely oft'. 

The battle of the Blue Licks was fought on the 19th of August. 
On the next day Col. Logan, with throe hundred men , met the rem¬ 
nant of the troops retreating to Bryant’s station; and learning the 
fut.ti result of the contest, hurried on to the .scene of action i bury 
the dead, and avenge their fall—if the enemy should bo found yet 
hovering near. On his arrival not a savage was to be seen. Flush-' 
cd with°victory and exulting in tlieir revenge, they had retired to 
their towns, to feast the eyes of their brethren, with the scalps (ff 
the slain. The field of battle presented a miserable spectacle. All 
was siillnc.ss. Where so lately had arisen the shout of the impetuous, 
hut intrepid whites, and the whoop and yell of the savages, as they 
closed in deadly conflict, 'not a sound was to Ije heard but the hoarse 
ory of the vulture, flapping her wings and mounting into the air, 
alarmed at the intrusion of man. Those countenances, which had ‘ 
so lately beamed with daring and defiance, were unmeaning and in- 
expres.sive; and what with the ('fleet produced on the d(^d bodie?, 
by the excessive heat and the inangling and disfiguration of the to¬ 
mahawk and scalping knife, scarcely one could be distinguished 
from another. Friends tortured themselves in vain, to find friends, 
in the huge mass of slain,—fathers to recognize their serns. The 
mournful gratification, of bending over the lifeless bodies of dear rela-- 
lions and gazing with intense anxiety on their pallfd features, was de¬ 
nied them. L'ndistinguished, though not nnmarked, all were alike 
consigned to the silent grave, amid sighs of sorrow and denunciations 
of revenge. " 

An expedition against the Indian towns was immediately resolved 
uj)on; and in .September, Gen. Clarke marched towards them, at 
tho head of nearly one .thousand men. Bring discovered on theit' 
triiste and the intelligence soon spreading that an army from Ke^t- 
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■fccky was penetrating the conn try, the savages deserted tFeir Villa¬ 
ges and fled; and the expedition was thus himlered of its purpose of 
oliastismg them. The towns however were burned, and in a sitirra* 
ish with a party of Indians, five of them were killed, and sevet 
made prisoners, with the loss of only one man. 

The Indian forces which were to operate against North Westera 
Virginia, for some time delayed theirpurj)ose, and did not set out on 
their march, until a while before tlie return of those who had been 
eentniio Kentucky On their way, a question anise among them— 
against what part of the country they should direct tiieir movemenlfi 

and their division on this subject, rising by degrees till it assum¬ 
ed a serious aspect, led many of the chiefs to determine on abandon¬ 
ing the expedition; but a runner arriving with irilelligence of th« 
great success which had crowned tlie exertion of the army in 
Kentucky, they changed that determination, and proceeded hastily 
towards Wheeling. 

In the first of .September, John Lynn (a celebrated spv and the 
same who had been with Capt. Foreman ai the time <d 'the fatal 
ambuscade at Grave creek) being engaged in watching the warriors 
paths, northwest ot the Ohio, discovered the Indians marching with 
great expedition for W heeling, and hastening to warn the inhabi¬ 
tants of the danger which was threatening them? swam the river, 
and reached tlie village, but a little while before the savage army 
made its appearance. The fort was at this time v. iihout any regular 
garnson, and depended for defence exclusively, n the exertions of 
those wiio sought security within its walls. Tlie brief space of 
time which elap.sed between the alarm by Lynn, and the arrival of 
the Indians, permitted only those ndio were immediately present 
to retire into it, and when the attack was begun to be made, tiiere 
were not within its pallisades, twenty effective men to oppose th« 
assault. The dwelling house of Col. Ebenezer Zane, standing 
about forty yards from the fort, contained the military stores which 
Jiad been furnished by the government of Virginia; and as it was 
admirably situated as an out jiost from which to annoy the savages 
in their onsets, he resolved on maintaining possession of it, as well 
to aid in the defence of the fort, as for the preservation of the aininu- 
mtiun. Andrew Scott, George Green, Mrs. Zane, Molly Scott and 
Miss McCullough, were all who remained with him. The kitchen 
(adjoining) was occupied by Sam (a negro belonging to Col. Zane) 
and Kate, his wife.—Col. Silas Zane commanded in the fort. 

When the savage army approached, the British colors were wav¬ 
ing over them; and before a shot was discharged at the fort, they 
demanded the surrender of the garrison. No answer was deigned 
^to this demand, but the firing of several shot (by order of Silas 
Zane) at the standard which they bore; and the savages rushed to 
me assault. A well directed and brisk fire opened upon them from 
Col. Zane’s house and the fort, soon drove them back. Again they 
jJ^hed forward; and again vjwe they repulsed. The number of 
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anas in the house and flirt, and the gr-^at exertions of the women in 
moulding bullets, loading guns an«l handing them to the men, ena¬ 
bled them t.) fire so briskly, yet so ofiTeciively, as to cause the sava¬ 
ges to recoil from every cliargc. The darkness of night soon sus- 
pe/ided tlieir attacks, and aftbrded a temporary rejxise to the besieged. 
Vet were the assailants not wholly inactive. Having suffered se¬ 
verely by the galling fire p<jured upm them from the house, they 
determined on rediicingit to ashes. For this purpose, when all was 
quietness and silence, a savage, with a lire brand in his hand, craw l¬ 
ed to the kitchen, and raising himself from the ground, waving the 
torch to and fro to rekindle its flame, and about to apply it to the 
building, received a shot which forced him to let fall the engine of 
destruction and hobble howling away The vigilance of tilam had 
detected him, in time to thwart his purpose. 

On the return of light, the savages were seen yet environing the 
fort, and although for some time they delayed to renew their suspen¬ 
ded assault, yet it was evident they had not given over iis wotem- 
platpd reduction. They were engaged in making such preparation^ 
as fhey were confident would ensure success to their exertions. 

Soon after the firing of the preceding day had subsided, a small 
boat, proceeding from Fort Pitt to the Falls of Ohio with cannon 
ball? for the use of the troops there, put to shore at Wheeling ; and 
the man who had charge of her, although discovered and slightly 
wounded by the savages, reached the postern and was admitted to 
the fort. The boat of course fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
they resolved on using the balls aboard, for the demolition of the 
fortnss. To this end they procured a log, with a cavity as nearly'cor- 
respjnding with the size of the ball, as they cuuld; and binding it 
closely with smne chains taken fromashop liard by, charged it heavi¬ 
ly, and pointing it towards the fort, in imagination beheld its w'alls 
tumbling into ruin, and the garrison bleeding under the strokes and 
gashes of their tomahawks and scalping knives. All things being 
ready, the match was applied.—A dreadful explosion ensued. Thtir 
oaiiiion burst;—its slivers flew in every direction; and instead of 
being the cause of ruin to the fort, was the source of injury only to 
themselves. Several were killed, many wounded, and all, dismay¬ 
ed by the event. Recovering from the shock, they presently r-. i ur- 
iied with redoubled animation to the charge. Furiousfnmidisap- 
p)int;nent, exasperated with the unforeseen yet fatal result, tiiey 
pres:5«!d to the assault with the blindness of phrensy. Still tliey 
were received with a fire so constant and deadly, that they were 
again forced to retire; and most opportunely for the garrison. 

, VV’hen Lynn gave the alarm that an Indian army was approach¬ 
ing, the fort having been for some time unoccupied by a garrison and 
Col. Zane’s house being used as a magazine, those who retired into 
the fortress had to take with them a supply of ammunition for its 
defence. The supply of powder, deemed ample at the li .* by 
leason of the long continuance of the savages, and the repeated en- 
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deawrs made ])y tlioMi, to storm the fort, was now almost en¬ 
tirely exhausted, a few loads only, rcn»:tining. In this emer¬ 
gency, it becajno necessary to replenish their stock, Irom the 
abundance of flint article in Col. Zane’s lioiise. J)uriiig the 
continuance of the last assault, apprized of its security, and 
aware of the danger wliicb would inevitably ensue, should 
the savages after being again driven back, return to the as¬ 
sault before a fiesh sujnviy coold be obtained, it was projiosed 
that one o!’ their ilea list men should endeavor to reacli the 
hoiise. obtain a keg anti return with it to the fort, it was an 
enterprise full of danger; but many of the diivalric spirits, 
then pent up within the fortress, were willing to encounter 
theun all. 

Among those who volunteered logo on this emprise, was 
El; • Oieth. the younger sister of Colonel Zune. She was then 
young, active and athletic;—with precijiitancy to dare dan¬ 
ger. and fortiimle to sustain her in the midst of it. Disdain¬ 
ing to weigh tile hazard of her own life, against tlie risk of 
tliat of others, when told that a man \\ou!d encounter Its? 
danger by reason of bis greater fieotness, she replied—and 
should he fall, his loss will be more severely felt. Yon have 
no! one man to .spare;—a vroman will not be missed in the 
defence of the fort.” Her ser\it-es were accepts d. Divest¬ 
ing herself of some of her garments, as tending to irnjicde 
her fjrcgrcss, die stood prepared fertile hazzardous advonlure;- 
and when the gate wiis opened, slie bounded forth with (he 
buoyttnev of hope, and in the confidence of success. Wrapt 
in amazement, the Indians beheld her spring forward ; and 
only exclaiming, ‘‘a squaw, a squaw,” noattimpt was made 
to interrupt her ],Togress. Arrived at the door, she {:roc]aimed 
her embassy. Cohmel Zano fastened a table’ cloth around 
her waist, and cmplying into it a keg of powder, again she 
ventured forth. Tlie Indians were no longer passive. Ball 
after ball parsed whizzing and innocuous by. She reached 
the gate and entered the fort in safety.^ 

Another instance of heroic daring, deserves to be recorded 


'*Tliis heroine had. but reccully relurnod from Philadelphia, 
where she had received her education, aiul was loiully ii’.us- d to 
such scenes as were daily exhibiiir.a: op the frontier. Siio afier- 
\yards became the w’.fe cl Air. AlcGlanlin ; and liedving she mar¬ 
ried a Air. Clarke, and is yet living in Chio. 
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liere. When intelligence of the investiture of Wheeling by 
the savages, reached Shepherd’s fort, a party was immediately 
detached from it, to try and gain admission into the besieged 
fortress, and aid in its defence. Upon arriving in view, it 
was found that the attempt would be hopeless and unavailing-, 
and the detachment consequently prepared to return. Fran¬ 
cis Duke, (son-in-la-.v to Colonel Shepherd') was unwilling to 
turn his back on a people, .straitened as he knew the besieged 
must be, and declared his intention of endeavoring to reach 
he fort, that he might contribute to its defence. It was use¬ 
less to dissuade him from the altt'mj)t;—he knew its danger, 
but he also knew tlieir weakness, and putting spurs to his 
horse, rode briskly forward, culling aloud, open the gate,— 
open the gate.” lie was seen from the fort, aiid the gate was 
loosed for his admission 5 but he did not live to reach it.— 
Pierced by the bullets of the savages, he fell, to the regret of 
all. Such noble daring, deserved a better fate. 

During that night and the next day, the Indians still main¬ 
tained the siege, and made frequent attemjits to take the fort 
by storm; but they were invariably repulsed by the deadly 
lire of the garrison and the few brave men in Colonel Zane’s 
house. On the third night, despairing of success, they re- 
.solved on raising the siege; and leaving one hundred chosen 
wnrnors to scour and lay waste the country, the remainder of 
tlieir army retreated across the Ohio, and encamped at the In- 
(hiu Spring.—five miles from the rivg*. Their loss in tire 
various assaults upon the fort, could not be ascertained; but 
was doubtless very considerable. Of the garrison, none wer'e 
killed and only two wounded,—the heroic Francis Duke was 
the only white, w|io fell during the siege. The gallantry dis¬ 
played by all, both men and women, in the defence of the 
fort, cannot bo too highly commended; but to tlie caution 
and good conduct of those few brave individuals who occu¬ 
pied Colonel Zanc’s house, its preservation has been mainly 
attributed. ‘ ‘ 

In the evening preceding the departure of the savages from 
before^ Wheeling, two white men, who had been among 
them lor several years, and then held commands in the army, 
deserted from them, and on the next morning early were ta¬ 
ken prisoners by Colonel Swearingen, who, with ninety-fjvc^ 
miui, was on Ids way to aid in the dcfenceof Wheeling fort^ 
ai\d the chastiseihciit of its assailants. Learning from tlierti 
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the determination of the savages to withdraw from Wheeling, 
and detach a portion of their force to operate in the country, 
he despatched runners in every direction to alarm the country 
and apprize the inhabitants of danger. The intelligence was 
received by Jacob 31iller when some distance from home, but 
apprehensive that the meditated blow would be aimed at the 
lort where he resided, he hastened thither, and arrived in time 
to aid in preparing for its defence. 

The place against wliich the savages directed their opera¬ 
tions, was situated on Buffaloe creek, tw'elve or fifteen miles 
from its enterance into tlie Ohio, and was known as Rice’s 
fort. Until Miller’s return, there were in it only five men; 
the others having gone to Hagerstown to exchange tlieir pel¬ 
tries, for salt, iron and ammunition. They immcdiatel) set 
abont making preparations to withstand an assault; and in a 
little w bile, seeing the savages approaching from every direc¬ 
tion, forsook the cabins and repaired to tlie blockhouse. The 
Indians perceived that they were discovered, and thinking to 
take the station by storm, shouted forth the war wlioop and 
rushed to the assault. They were answered by the fire of 
the six brave and skilful riflemen in the house, and forced to 
take refuge behind trees and fallen timber. Still they con-, 
tinned the firing; occasionally calling on the whites to '\give 
yp, give yp. Indian too manij. Indian too big. Give vp. 
Indian no kill.''’ The men had more fiiitli in the efficacy of 
their guns to purchase their safety, than in the prolfercd ujer- 
cy of the savages; and instead of conijdying with their de¬ 
mand, called on them, “us cowards skulking behind lo^s to 
leave their coverts, and show but their yellow hides, and they 
would make holes in them.” 

The firing was kept up by the savages from’ their protected 
situation, until night, and whenever even a remote prospect 
of galling them was presented to the whites, they did not fail 
to avail themselves of it. The Indian shots in the evening, 
were directed principally against the stock as it came up as. 
usual to the station, and the field was strew ed w ith its dead 
carcases. . About ten o’clock of the night they fired a large 
barn (thirty or forty yards from the blockhouse) filled with 
grain and hay, and the flames from which seemed for awhile 
to endanger the fort; but being situated on higher ground, 
and the current of air flowing in a contrary direction, it esca¬ 
ped conflagration. Collecting on the side of tlie fort oppo- 
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site to the fire, the Indians took advantage of the light it af¬ 
forded tliein to renew the attack; and kept it up until about 
two-o’clock, when they departed. Their ascertained loss 
was four warriors,—three of whom were killed by the first 
firing of the whiles,—the other about sun down. Geoige 
f'elobauni was the only white who suftered. Early in the at¬ 
tack. be was shot in the forehead, through a port-hole, and 
in.'^iantiy expired ; leaving Jacob Miller, George Lefiier, Pe¬ 
ter Fullenwiedcr, Daniel Rice and Jacob Lefiier. junior, sole 
delenders of the fdrt; and bravely and efficiently did they 
preserve it, from the furious assaults of one hundred chosen 
savage warriors. 

Soon after the Indians left Rice’s fort, they moved across 
the hills in dififerent directions and in detached parties. One 
of these, observing four men proceeding towards the fort 
which tiny h ui lately left, waylaid the path arxd killed two of 
them on tlie nrsr tire. The remaining two lied hastily ; and 
one of them, s .vift of foot, soon made his escape. The oth¬ 
er, closely pursued by one of the savages, and in danger of 
being overtaken, wheeled to fire. His gun snapped, and he 
again took to flight. Yet more closely pressed by his pursu¬ 
er, he once more attempted to shoot. Again his gun snapped, 
aii l the Si!\age being now near enough, iiurled a tomahawk 
at his head. It missed its object, and botli strained every 
nerve for the chase. Tlie Indian gained rapidly ’upon him; 
and r(ra< hiiig forth his arm, caught iiold of the end of his 
belt. It biid been tied i;i a bow-knot, and came loose.— 
Sensible that the face must soon terminate to his disadvant¬ 
age unless he could kill his pursuer, the whitO man once 
more tried his gun. It fired; and the savage fell dead at his 
feet. 

Some time in the summer of this year, a party of Wyandots, 
consisting of seven warriors, (five of whom were, one of the 
most distinguished chiefs of that nation and his four brothers) 
came into one of the intermediate settlements between Fort’ 
Pitt and Wheeling, killed an old man whom they found alone, 
robbed his cabin, and commenced retreating with the plunder. 
^Phey were soon discovered by spies; and eight men, two of 
whom were Adam and Andrew Poe, (brothers, remarkable for 
uncommon size, great activity, and undaunted bravery) went 
in pursuit of them. Coming on their trail not far from the 
Ohio, Adam Poe, fearing an ambuscade, left his companions 
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CD follow it, wliile he moved across to the river under cover 
of the high weeds and bushes, with the view to attack them 
in the rear sliould he find them situated as lie expecte.d.— 
Presently he esjiied an Indian raft at the water’s edgf, but 
sec'ing nothing of the savages, moved cautiously down the 
bank ; and when near the foot, discovered the large Wyandot 
oliic f and a small Indian standing near and looking intently 
towards the party of w'hites, then some distance lower down 
the bottom. Poe raised his gun, and aiming surely at the 
chief, pulled trigger. It missed fire, and the snap betrayed 
his' presence. Too near to retreat, he sprang forward; and 
sei ing the large Indian by the breast, and at the same instant 
e.ticircling ids arms around the neck of the smaller one, threw 
them both to the ground. E.xtricating himself from the grasp 
of Poe, the small savage raised his tomahawk ; but as he aim¬ 
ed the blow', a vigorous and well directed kick, staggered him 
back, and he lot fall the hatchet. Recovering quickly, he 
aimed several blows in defiance and e.xultatioii,—tlie ngiliiiicc 
of Poe distinguished the real from the feigned stroke, and 
suddenly throwing up his arm, averted it from his head, but 
rccieved a wound in his. w rist. By a violent effort, he freed 
himself from the grip of tiie chief, and snatching up a gun, 
shot his companion through the breast, as lie advanced the 
tliird time with the tomahawk. 

In this time the large chief had regained hisfect; andsiez- 
ing Poe by'the shoulder and leg threw him to tlie ground.— 
Poe however, soon got up, and engaged w ith the savage in a 
close struggle, which terminated in the fill of both into the 
Water. Now' it became the object of eacli to drow n his an¬ 
tagonist, and the efforts to accomplish tliis were continued for 
some time with rdternate success;—first one ami then the oth¬ 
er, being under water. At length, catciiingliold ofthe long tuft 
of hair which liad been sulfered to grow on the head of the 
chief, Poe held him under w'ater, until he supposed him dead; 
but relaxing his hold too soon, the •• ntic savage was again 
on his feet and ready for another grapple. In this both w ere 
carried beyond their depth, and had to sw im for safety. Both 
sought the shore, and each, w ith all liis might, strained every 
nerve to rcacli it first that he might end the conllict witli one 
of the gun.s lying on the beach. The Indian was the more 
expert swimmer, and Poe, outstripped by him, turned and 
swam farther into the river, in the hope of avoiding being 
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shot by (iiv'ing. Fortim.itcly his antagonist laid hold on the 
gun wiii''!i liad been discharged at the little Indian, and he 
was enabled to get some distance into the river. 

A? thi-* juncf are, two others of the whites came up ; and 
one of them mistaking Poe for a wounded savage attempting 
to escape, shot and wounded him in the shoulder. He then 
turned to make for shore, and seeing his brother Andrew on 
the bank, called to him to shoot the .big Indian.” Having 
done this, Andrew plunged into the river to assist Adam in 
getting out; and the wounded savage, to preserve his scalp, 
rolled himself into the water, and struggling onward, sunk 
and could not be found. 

During the continuance of this contest, the whites had 
overtaken the other five Indians, and after a desperate conflict, 
sue -eeded in killing all but one ; with the loss of three of 
their companions.— A great loss, when the number engagert 
is taken into consideration. 

*23 





The treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, wliicii terminated so gloriously the war of the revolu¬ 
tion, did not put a period to Indian hostilities. The aid which 
had been extended to the savages, and which enabled them 
so successfully to gratify their implacable resentment against 
the border country, being withdrawn, they were less able to 
cope with the whites than they had been, and were less a 
hindrance to the 4 JO})ulation and improvement of those sec¬ 
tions of country wliich had been the theatre of their many 
outrages, hi North Western Virginia, indeed, although the 
war continued to be waged against its inhabitants, yet it a.s- 
sumed a ditferent aspect. It became a war rather of plun¬ 
der, than of blood; and although in the predatory incursions 
of the Indians, individuals some times fell a sacrifice to sav¬ 
age passion; yet this was of such rare occurrence, that the 
chronicles of those days are divested of much of the interest, 
which attaches to a detail of Indian hostilities. For several 
yeai-s, scarce an incident occurred worthy of being rescued 
from oblivion. 

In Kentucky it was far otherwise. The war continued t^ 
be prosecuted there, with the wonted vigor of the savages.— 
The General Assembly of Vijginia having, at the close of the 
rc ! 'tion. passed an act for surveying the land set apart for 
her officers and soldiers, south of Green river, the survey¬ 
ors ovs' L nded to the Ohio, to explore the country and per¬ 
form the duties assigned them. On their arrival they found 
it occupied by the savages, and acts of iiostilities inunediately 
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t?n 3 ued. Bi Decu-rnbcT, 1733, the Legislature likewise passed 
ail act, appropriuiiug the country between tiie Scioto and 311- 
aini rivers, for lhcpur[»ose of satisfying the claims of theolR- 
cers and soldiers, if the land previously allotted, in Kentuc¬ 
ky, should prove insuflicient for that object. I’his led to a 
confederacy of tiie many tribes of Indians, interested in those 
sections of ciiuntry, and produced such feelings and gave rise 
to such acts of lioslility on their part, as induced Benjamin 
Harrison the Governor of Virginia, in November, 1781, to 
recommend tlie postponement of the surveys; and in January, 
17S5, a proclamation was issued, by Patrick Henry, (succes¬ 
sor of Gov. Harrison) commanding the surveyors to desist 
and leave the country. A treaty was soon afU;r concluded, 
by which the country on tiie Scioto, Jliami, and Mnskingum, 
was ceded to the United States. In this interval of time, 
North VVi .’torn Virginia enjoyed almost uninterrupted repose. 
There was indeed an alarm of Indians, on Simpson’s creek 
in 1783, but it soon subsided; and the circumstance which 
gave rise to it (the discharge of a gun at Major Power) was 
generall y attributed to a white nian. 

Ill 178 t, the settlement towards the head of West Fork, 
suflered somewhat from savage invasion. A party of Indians 
came to the house of Henry Fleslier, (where the town of 
Weston now is) and fired at the old gentleman, as he was re¬ 
turning from the labors of the field.' The gun discharged at 
him, had been loaded with two balls, and both taking effect, 
crippled his arm a good deal. Tw o savages immediately ran 
towards him ; and he, towards the door; and just as he was 
in tiie act, of entering it, one of them had approached so 
closely as to strike at him with the but end of his gun. The 
breech came first in contact with the facing of the door, and 
desctiuliiig on his head, seemed to throw him forward into 
flu: house, and his wife closing the door, no attempt was 
m ide by Ih- savages to force it ojien. Still however, they 
did not feel secure; and as soon as they became assured that 
the sav :g!'s were withdrawn, they left the house and sought 
security elsewhere. Most of the family lay in the w oods 
during the night,—one young woman succeeded in finding 
the way to Ilacker’s creek, from whence Thomas Hughes 
imiri'.xiiat jiy departed to find the others. This was affected 
early next morning, and all were safely escorted to that set- 
tloinent. 
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TIieli)rc 2 v)in:^f event happcnoJ in September, and in a tew 
tkvd alter, as Daniel Kaddi:!* was proceeding to the Brushy 
tor!-: ol Elk creek on a banting expedition, he was sliot, 
(projably by the Indiins who li id been at Fieshers,) toina- 
liawked and scalped in a shocking manner. 

Ill 1 733, six Indians came to Bingainon creek, (a branch of 
the \Vc::t Fork I and made tlndr apj)e:irance noon a farm oc¬ 
cupied by 'riio n.is and Edward Cunningham. At tliis time 
the two brothers were tiwelling with their families in separate 
liouses, but nearly adjoining, though not in a direct line with 
each other. Tiiomas was then on a trading visit east of the 
mountain, and his wife and four children were collected in 
their room for the purpose of eating dinner, as was Edward 
with his family, in their house. Suddenly a lusty savage en¬ 
tered where were Mrs. Thomas Cunningham and her chil¬ 
dren, but .seeing that he would be exposed to a fire from the 
other house, and aupreheiiding no danger from the woman 
and children, ho closed the door and seemed for a time only 
intent on the means of escaping. 

Edward C iuningham had seen the sawage enter his brotlier’s 
house, and tasiened Jiis own door, seized liis. gun and step¬ 
ping to a smill aperture in the wall next the house in which 
was the Indian, and which served as well for a port hole as 
for the admission of liglit, was ready to fire whenever the 
savage should make his appearance. But in the other ]i!)uso 
was a like aperture, and through it the Indian fired ai Ed- 
w irJ, and shouted the yell of victory. It was answered by 
L l .vird. ilohad seen the aim of the savage only in time to 
avoid it, the bark from tiie log (dose to his head, was knock¬ 
ed olf by the bail ancl flew into Ids fiice. The Indian seeing 
that ho had missed his object, and observing an adze in the 
room, deliberately commenced cutting an aperture in the 
back wall through which he might pass out witliout beinor e.x- 

posed to a shot from the other building. “ 

Another of tlie Indians came into the yard just after the 
firing of his companion, but observing Edward’s gun pointing 
through the port hole, he endeavored to retreat out of its 
range. He failed of his purpose. .Ju^t as he was nho -t to 
spring over the fence, the gun was ^ired and he fidi forward. 
The ball however only fractured his thigh bone, and hr was 
:yet able to hobble over the fence and take shelter behind a 
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coverlet suspended on it, before Edward could again load his- 
gun. 

While the Indian was engaged in cutting a hole in the wall, 
Sirs. Cuuninghain made no attempt to get out. bhe was well 
aware that it would draw down upon lier head the fury of the 
savage \ and that if slie escaped this, slie would most proba¬ 
bly be killed by so.ne of those who w^ere watching around., 
before the other door could be opened for her admission.— 
Slie knew too, that it was impossible for her to take the chil¬ 
dren with her, and could not brook the idea of leaving them 
in the hands of the savage monster. She even trusted to the 
Lope that he would withdraw, as soon as he could, without 
molesting any of them. A few minutes served to convince 
iicr of the fallacy of this exjicctation. When the opening 
had been made sullicicntly 1 irge, he raised his tomahawk, 
sunk it d(.'ej) into the brains (»f one of the children, and 
throwing tin.- .scarcely lifeless body into the back yard, ordered 
the moiher to follow after, 'rlierc was no alternative but 
death, and .she obeyeil his order, stepping over the dead body 
of one of her children, with an infant in her arms and two 
oth'.-rs screaming fi oio horror at the siglit, and clinging to her. 
When all were out he scalped the murdered boy, and setting 
fire to the iioiise, retired to an eminence in tlie field, where 
two of the savages wer.;, with their wounded companion,— 
leaving (he other two to watch the opening of Edward Cun- 
niugliain’s, door when llie burning of the house should force 
the family from their shelter. Tiiey were disapjtointed in their 
expectation of that event by the exertions of Cunningham 
and his son. When the il irne from tiie one house communi¬ 
cated to the roof of llie other, they ascended to the loft, 
threw oil’ the loose board.s which covered it, and extingnishetl 
tile lire-—tlie savages shooting at them all the while, and their 
ball.s frequently striking close by. 

Despairing of accomplishing farther havoc, and fearful of 
deteefiou and pursuit, the Indians collected together and pre¬ 
pared to retreat. Mrs. Cunningham's eldest son w^as first 
tomahawked and scalped; the fatal hatchet.sunk into the 
iiead of her little daughter, whom they then took by the 
ahns and legs, and slinging it repeatedly against a tree, ended 
its su'lerings with its life. Mrs. Cunningham stood motion- 
le.ss with grief, and in momentary expectation of having tlio 
same dealt to her and her innocent infant. But no! She wais 
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Roomed to captivity ; and with her helpless babe in her arms, 
was led otlTroin this scene of horror and of wo. The woun¬ 
ded savage was carried on a rough litter, and they all departed, 
crossing the ridge to Binganion creek, near* which they found 
a cave that afforded them shelter and concealment. After 
night, they returned to Edward Cnnninghain'sj and finding no 
one, plundered and fired the house. 

When the savages withdrew in the evening, Cunningham 
. went with his family into tiie woods, where they nunained 
all night, there being no settlement nearer than eight or ten 
miles. In the morning, proceeding to the nearest house, they 
gave the alarm and a company of men was soon collected to 
go in pursuit of the Indians. When they came to Cunning¬ 
ham’s and found both houses heaps of ashes, they buried the 
bones which remained of the boy who was rniisdcred in the 
house, with the bodies of his brother and little sister, who 
were killed in the field ; but so cautiously had the savages 
conducted their retreat that no traces of them could be dis¬ 
covered, and the men returned to their homes. 

Some days after, circumstances induced the belief that 
the Indians were yet jn th neighborhood, and men were 
again assembled for the purpose of tracing ihem. Tiny 
were now enabled to distinguish the (rail, and pursued it 
near to the cave, where from the number of rocks on the 
ground and the care which had been taken by the Indians to 
leave no vestige, they could no longer discover it. They 
however examined for it in every direction {iiitil night forced 
them to desist. In thinking over the incidents of the day; 
the cave occurred to the mind of Major Robinson, who was 
well acquainted with the woods, and he concluded that the 
savages must be concealed in it. It was examined early next 
morning, but they had left it the preceding night and departed 
for their towns. After her return from captivity, Mrs. Cun¬ 
ningham stated, that in time of the search on the day before, 
the Indians were in the cave, and that several times the 
whites approached so near, that she could distinctly hear 
their voices; Uie savages standing with their guns ready to 
fire, in the event of their being discovered, and forcing her 
to keep tiie infant to her breast, lest its crying might point to 
the place of their concealment. 

In consequence of their stay at this place on account of 
their wounded companion, it was some time before they arri* 
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vfd in their own country; and Mrs. Cunningham’s suftcrings‘ 
of liody ii.s well as mind were truly great. Fatigue and hini- 
g' r eni.n ssed her sorely,—the infant in her arm.s, wantingthe 
nourishment dcriunl from the due sustenance of the mother, 
plied it (lie nrrnst for milk, in vain—blood came-in .stead ; 
and tile Iniiians perceiving this, put a period to its sufierings, 
with till' loiiiuhavv’k, even while clinging to its mother’s bo¬ 
som. It w- s east to a little distance from the path, and left 
vitl;.);:{ k-. f or bus/i to liide it from beasts of prey. 

Tl:e ai'giish of this woman during the journey to the towns, 
can only be propi'rly e.stiraated by ;i parent: her bodily suf- 
feriug may be inferred from tlie fru^t, that for ten days her 
only sustenance rn!isi.sfod of tlie head of a wild turkey and 
thi“-' p'ljviws, and from the circumstance that the skin and 
mils d lier feet, scnlded by frequent wading in the water, 
C'unr; with her .stockiiig.s, when upon their arriv.il at a village 
of the Deiinvares, she was permitted to draw thejHi off. Yet 
w i-'d'.c for-'i'd fo cont inue on with them the ne.xt dav.—One 
ot the Indians belonging-to the village where they were, by 
an iippliimion of some sanative herbs, v^’much relieved the 
pain which she endured. 

VV hen she came to the town of those by whom she had 
been made pri-oncr, although receiving no barbarous or cruel 
iisagi*, yet every thing indicated to her, that she was reserved 
for«ome painful torture. Tlie wounded Indian had been loft 
liehind, and she was delivered to liis futlier. Her clolhc« 
were not ciianged, as is the case when a prisoner is adopted 
by them ; but she was compelled to w(?ar them, dirty as they 
were,—a bad omen for a captive. She was however, not lotig 
in ijiprehorision of a wretched fit.e. A conference was soon 
to take place between the Indians and whites, prepurntory to 
a treaty of peace; and witncs.sing an uncommon excitement 
in the village one evening, upon inquiring, learned that the 
(ireat captain Simon Girty had arrived. Siie determined to 
])rrv li! with him, if she could, to intercede for her liberation, 
and seeing liim next day passing near on horseback, slie laid 
hold on his stirrup, and implored his interference. For a 
wliih' he made light of her petition,—telling her that she 
would be as well there as in her own country, and that if he 
were disposed to do her a kindness he could not as his saddle 
l);igs weim too small to conceal her; but her importunity at 
length p^ailed, and he whose heart had been so long steeled 
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against every kindly feeling, every sympathetic impressioB, 
Avas at length induced to perform an act of generous, disin¬ 
terested benevolence. He paid her ransom, had her convey¬ 
ed to the commissioners for negotiating with the Indians, and 
by them she wiis taken to a station on the south side of the 
Ohio. Here she met with two gentlemen (^I^ong and Den¬ 
ton) who had been at the treaty to obtain intelligence of their 
children taken captive some time before, but not being able 
to gain any information respecting them, they were then re¬ 
turning to the interior of Kentucky and kindly furnished her 
a horse. 

In consequence of the great danger attending a journey 
through the wilderness which lay between the settlements in 
Kentucky and those on the Holstein, j)ersons scarcely ever 
performed it but at particular periods of the year, and in car¬ 
avans, the better to defend themselves against attacks of sava¬ 
ges. NoticQjof the time and place of the assembling of one 
of these parlies being given, Hrs. Cunningham jirepared to ac¬ 
company it^ but before that time arrived, they were deterred 
from the undertaking by the report that a company of travel¬ 
lers, stronger than theirs would be, had been encountered by 
the Indians, and all ciihi r killed or made j-risoners. Soon 
after another party resolved on a visit to \'irgiiiia, and Mrs. 
Cunningham was furnished a horse belonging to a gentleman 
on Ifolstein ^^whichhad escaped from him while on a bufialo*^, 
hunt in Kentucky and was found after his return,') to carry 
her that fir on her way home. Exjieriencipg the many un¬ 
pleasant circumstances incident to such a jaunt, she reached 
Holstein, and fVom thence, after a repose of a few days, keep¬ 
ing up the Valley of Virginia, she proceeded by the way of 
Shenadoah, to the coimty of Harrison. Here she was sadly 
disappointed in not meeting with her husband. Having un¬ 
derstood that she had been ransomed and taken to Kentucky, 
he had, some time before, gone on in quest of her. Anxiety 
for his fite, alone and on a journey which she well knew to 
be fraught with many dangers, she could not cheerilv partake 
of the general joy excited by her return. In a few days how¬ 
ever, he came back. He had heard on Holstein of her hav¬ 
ing passed there and he retraced his steps. Arriving at his 
broth'cr Edward's, he again enjoyed the satisfaction of being 
with all th:q was then dear to him on earth. It was a delight¬ 
ful Balisfaclion, but presently damped by the recolle^ion oj 
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the fate of his luckless children.—Time assuaged tlie bitter¬ 
ness of the recollection and blessed him with other and more 
fortunate children. ‘f. 

hi October 1784, a party of Indians ascended Sandy river 
and passing over to the head of Clynch, came to the settle¬ 
ment near wliere Tazewell court house is now located. Go¬ 
ing first to the house of a .\Ir. Davi.sson, they killed him and 
his wife •, and setting fire to their dwelling, proceeded to¬ 
wards the residence of James .Aloore, sr. On their way they 
met Moore salting his horses at a iic/c trough in the woods, 
and killed him. They then went to the house and captured 
Mrs. Moore and her seven children, and Sally Ivins, a young 
lady who was there on a visit. Fearing detection, they imrne-' 
ili'ately departed for Ohio with the prisoners; and in order to 
expedite their retreat, killed John Moore, jr. and the three 
younger children. 

ljl)on their arrival at the Shawanee town on the Scioto 
(near the mouth of Paint cretdc) a council was held, and it 
was resolved that two of iho captive#should be burned allve^ 
to aveng*' the death of some of their w'arriors who had been* 
killed on the Kentucky river. Tliisdreadful doom was allot¬ 
ted to Mrs. .Moore and her daughter Jane,—an interesting 
girl about sixteen years of :ige. They were tied to a post and 
tortured to death with . burning splinters of pine, in the pres¬ 
ence of the remaining members of the family. 

After the death of his mother and sister, J.imes Moore was 
sent to the :M lumee towns in Michigan, where he remam, d 
until December 1736,—his sister Mary and Sally Ivins re¬ 
maining with the Shawanees. In December 1786, they were 
all brought to Augusta county in cwjformity with the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty of Miami, and ransomed by their friends.* 

In the fall of 1786, John Ice and James Snodgrass were 
killed by the Indians when looking their horses which they 


' Alary Mtjore afterwards became the wife of Mr. Brown, a pres- 
byl^riaa pn^aolicr in Augusta. Her brutlnir James Mixjrc jr. still 
resides ill Taraiwell county ; and notwithstanding ihat be witnessed 
the cruel murder of his mother and five brothers and sisters by the 
hands of the savages, he is said to have formed and still retain a 
strong attachment to the Indians. The aniversary of the burning of 
jMrs< Moore and her uaughier, is kept by many in Tazewell as a day 
of filsting and prayer; and tiiat trajical event gave rise to some 
■fecting verses, goaerally called “ Moores Lamentation.” 

24 
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^ had lost on a buffalo hunt on Fishing creek. Their remains 
^ -were afterwards found—tl'io flesh torn from the bones by the 
wolves—and buried. 

In a few days after Ice and Snodgrass left home in quest of 
their horses, a party of Indians came to Buffalo creek in 
Monongalia, and meeting with 3Irs. Dragoo and her son in a 
corn field gathering beaus, took them prisoners, and suppos¬ 
ing that their detention would induce others to look forthem, 
they waylaid the path leading from the house. According to 
their expectation, uneasy at their continued absence, Jacob 
Strait and Nicholas Wood went to ascertain its cause. As they 
approached the Indians fired from their covert, and Wood 
fell;—Strait taking to flight was soon overtaken. Mrs Spait 
and her daughter, hearing the firing and seeing the savages in 
pursuit of Mr. Strait, betook themselves also to fliglit, but 
were discovered by some of the Indians who immediately ran 
after them. The daughter concealed herself in a thicket of 
bushes and escaped observation. Her mol her sought con¬ 
cealment under a large shelving rock, and was not afterwards 
discovered by the savages, although those in jmrsuit of her 
Iiiis'oand, passed near and overtook him not far off. Indeed 
.she was at that time so close, iis to hear Mr. Sirait say, when 
overtaken, “don’t kill me and I will go with you;” and the 
savage replying “ will you go w ith me,” she heard the fatal > 
blow which deprived her husband of life. 

Mrs. Dragoo being infirm and unable to travel to their 
towns, was murdered on the way. Her son (a lad of seven) 
remained with the Indians upwards of twenty years,—he mar¬ 
ried a squaw, by whom he had four children,—two of w hom 
he brought home with him, w hen he forsook the Indians. 

In 1787 the Indians again visited the settlement on Buffa- 
loe, and as Levi Morgan wars engaged in skining a wolfwhich 
he had just taken from his trap, he saw’ three of them—one 
riding a horse which he well knew, the other two walking ' 
near behind—coming towards liim. On fir.st looking in the 
direction they were coming, he recognized the horse, and 
supposed the rider to be its owner—one of his near noigh- 
bors. A second glance discovered the mistake, and he seiz¬ 
ed his gun and sprang behind a large rock,—the Indians at 
the same instant taking shelter by the side of a large tree.— 

As soon as his body was obscured from their view, he turned, 
and seeing the Indians looking tow’ards the farther end of the 
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Tock;j as if expecting him to make his appearance there, he 
fin; I and one of them fell. Instantly he had recourse to his , 
puv^der horn to reload, but while engaged in skining the 
W ild tiio stopper liad fallen out and his powder was wasted He 
lh ' 1 fl"<l, and one of the savages took after him. For some time he 
held I Ins gun; bnt finding Ins phrsuer .sensibly gaming on him, he 
dr .ppl^l it under the hope that it would attract the attention of the 
ludiun, and givelnm abetter cliance of escape. The savage pa.ssed 
ht.i.'dh ss by it. Morgan then tJA-ew his shot pouch and coat in the 
way, to tempt the Indian to a momentary delay. It was equally 
vain,—his pursuer did not falter f)r an instant, lie now had re¬ 
course to another exj)eoi('n( to save himself fiom captivity or death. 
Arriving at the summit of the hill up whicli he had directed his 
stnpsjhc halted; and, as if some men were approaching from the 
othur side, called aloud, “come on, come on; here is one, make 
iia.si. 0 .” The Indian not doubting that he was really caliiug to some 
men at band, turned and retreated as precipitately as he had ad- 
vancted-; and when he heard .Morgan exclaim, “shootquick, or he 
will be oat of reach,” he seemed loredonble his exertion to gain 
that desirable distance. Pleased with the success of the artifice, 
Morgan h;ia:ened home; leaving his coat and gun to reward llie 
sa vage for the deception practised on him * 

In S-q>temher of this year, a party of Indians w’ere discovered in 
the act of catching some horseson the West Fork above Clarksburg; 
aiul a eo;nj)any of mealed on by Col. Lowther, went immediately in 
pursuit <»f them On the third night the Indiansand whites, unknown 
to each other, encamped not far apart; and in the morning the fires 
of the latter txdng discovered by Filias Hughes, the detachment 
which w'as accompanying him fired upon the camp, and one of the 
savages fell, 'i'he remainder taking to flight, one of them passed 
near to where Col. Lowther and the other men were, and the Colo¬ 
nel firing at him as lie ran, the ball entering at his shoulder, perforat¬ 
ed him,and befell. The horses and plunder which had been taken 
by the savages, w^ere then collected by tiie whites, and they com¬ 
menced their return home, in the confidence of false security. They 
had not proceeded far, when two guns were unexpectedly fired at 
them, and Joh Bonnet fell, pierced through the body. He died be¬ 
fore he reached home. 


*Ai the treaty of Au Glaize, Morgan met wfith the Indian who had 
given him this chase, and who still had his gun. After talking 
over thecircum-stance, rather more composedly than they had acted 
it, they agreed to test each other’s speed in a friendly race. The 
Indian being beaten, rubed his hams and said, “stilf', stiff; too old, 
ton old." “VV'ell, said Morgan, you got the gun by outrunning nre 
then, and Ishouldhaveit now for outrunning you;” and accordingly 
twk it. 
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The Indians never thought the whites justifiable in flying to arms 
to punish them for acts merely of rapine. 1 hey felt authorised to 
levy contributions of this sort, whenever an occasion served, viewing 
'^iropcrfy thus acquired as (to use their own expression) the only 
roni which tilpy received for their lands;” and if when detected in 
secretly exacting them, their blood paid the jX'nalty, they were 
sure 10 retaliate with tenfold fury, on the first favorable opprittunity. 
'i'he murder of these two Indians by Hughes and Lowther was 
soon followei) by actsof retribution, which are believed to have been, 
at least mediately, produced by them. 

On the r>th of December, a party of Indians and one white man, 
(lycouard .Sch(K)lcraft> came into the statlemeul on Hacker s creek, 
und meeting with a daug.hti'r of Jesse Hughes, look her prisoner. ■ 
Pnssingon, they come upon K. West, Senr. carrying some fodder to 
ihesiatile, and taking him likewise captive, carried him to w^here 
.Hnglus’ danshtcr had been left in charge of some of their party.— 
Here the old gentleman feil upon his knees and expressed a fervent 
wish that they would not deal harshly by him. His petition was 
answered by a stroke of the tomahawk, and he fell dead. 

They then went to the htmae of Edmund West, Jun. where were 
Mrs. West and her sister (a girl of eleven years old, daughter of 
John Hacker,) and a lad-of twelve, the brother of West. Forcing . 
open the door, Schoolcraft and two of the savages entered ; and one 
of thorn immediately tomah.awked Mrs. West. The boy was tak¬ 
ing some corn from under ihebed,—he Was drawn out by the feet 
and the tomahawk sunk twice in his forehead, directly above each 
eye. The girl w .ns standing behind the door. One of the savages 
;i|,proached and aiined at her a blow. She tried to evade it; but it 
.St ruck on the side of her nock, though not w ith sufficient Erce to 
knock her down. She fell however, and lay as if killed. Think- 
iag their work of death accomplished here, they to.<k from a 
press some milk, butter and bread, placed it on the table, and deliber¬ 
ately sat durvn to eat.—the little girl observing all that passed, in 
silent stillness. When they had satisfied their hunger, they arose, 
scaljied the woman and boy, plundered the house—even emptying 
the feathers to carry off the ticking—and departed, dragging the 
iiiile girl by the hair, forty or fifty yards from the house. They 
then threw her over the fence, and scalped her; but as she evinced 
.symptoms of life, Schoolcraft cliserved “I/ml is not enovgh,'' when 
immediately one of the savages thurst a i niie into her side, and they 
left her. Fortunately the point of the knife came in contact with a 
rib and did not injure her much. 

Old Mrs. West and her two daug|iter^, who wmre alone when the 
old gentleman was taken, became uneasy that he did not return; and 
fearing that he had fallen into the hands of savages (as they could 
ijot utherwise account for his absence) they left the house and w'ent to 
Alexander West’s, who was then on a hunting expedition with his 
brother Edmund. They told of the absence ef ©Id Mr. West and 
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their fears for his fate; and as there was no man here, they went 
over to .Jesse Hughes’ who was himself uneasy that his daug-hter 
(lid not come home. Upon hearing that ^V^est too was missinfr, he 
did not doubt but that both had fallen into the hands of Indians; and 
knowinfr of the absence from home of Edmufid West, Jun. he deem* 
ed it advisable to apprize his wife of danger, and remove her to his 
house. For this purpose and accompanied by Mrs. West’s two 
d.tULdiiers, he went on. On enterinjr the door, the tale of destruc¬ 
tion which had been done there was soon told in part. Mrs. West 
and Iho jad lay weltering in their blood, but not yet dead. The 
si^ht overpowered the nrirls, and Hughes had to carry them off.— 

,S‘'< inir that the savages had but just left them, and aware of the 
danger which would attend any attempt to move out and give the 
alarm that night. Hughes guarded his own house until day, when 
bespread the sorrowful intelligence, and a company was collected to 
ase-^rtairi the extent of the mischief and try to find those who were 
known to be missing. 

Young West was found—standing in the creek about half a mile 
fro n V. hn-e he had been tomahawked. The brains were oozing 
from ' is h»ad ; yet he survived in extreme suffering for three days. 
OM Mr. West was f nind in the field where he had been tomahawk¬ 
ed. Mrs. Wr St was in the house; she had probably lived but a few 
minutes afer Hughes and her sisters in-law had left there. The 
lit'lf girl (Hacker's daughter) was in bed at the house of old Mr. 
West. She relatfrd the history of the transactions at Edmund 
^V^ si's, .Jim., and said that she went to sleep when thrown over the ^ 
fence and was awaked by the scalping. After she had been slabbed 
at the sugges'h.n of Soiioolcraft and left, she tried to re cross the 
fence to the house, but as she was climbing up she again went to 
sln'i) and fell back. She then walked into the woods, sheltered her- 
s-If as well as she could in the top of a fallen tree, and remained 
thpr- uniil the cocks crew in the morning. 

Uemembering that th< re was no person left alive at the house of 
h'-r sis’ r. awhile before day she proceeded to old Mr. West’s. She 
found 110 ps Tsou at home, the fire nearly out, but the hearth warm and 
she laid down on it. The heat producecl a sickly feeling, which 
«’ .''d her to get up and go to the bed, in which she was found. She 
rt c ivt^red, grew up, was married, gave birth to ten children, and 
died, as was believed, of an affection of the head, occasioned by the 
w.iund slie received that night. Hughes’ daughter was ransomed 
hy h T fa’h T the next year, and is yet living in sight of the theatre 
of b ?c savage enormities. 

In \ia'-ch l78i>, iw.i Indians came to the house of Mr. Glass in 
thcujijicr ” 11(1 of Oliio (now Brooke) county. They were discover¬ 
er :>v I negro \v iinan, who immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ here are In¬ 
dian-” Mr.s. G!n<‘^ rose up fr nn her spinning wheel, ran to the 
door, aid was me b. an Indian with his gun presented. She laid 
hold on the muzzle and turning it aside, begged that he would notkiJjt^ 
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but take her prisoner. He walked into the house and when joined 
by another Jiidian with tiie negro woman and her buy, about four 
years old, they opened a che.si, Uwk out a small box and some arti¬ 
cles of clothing. and Without doing farther mischief, departed with 
the prisoners,—Mrs. (ilass and her child, two years of age, the ne¬ 
gro woman and boy and her infant child. They had proceeded but 
a sliort distance wnen a consultation wa.s held, and Mrs. Glass sup¬ 
posing from their gestures and frcqtient pointing towards the children 
they were thesubjvict of deliberation, held forth her little boy to one 
of the savages and begged that lie might be spared—adding, “ho 
will make a line little Indian after awhile.” He signed to her to go 
on. The other savage then struck the negro boy with the pipe end 
•oi’ his lomaha'.vk, and vviih tlie edge gave iiim a blow across tlie back 
of the neck, and scalped and left him. 

In the evening they came to the Ohio river just above Wellsburg, 
and descended it in a canoe about five miles, to iho mouth of Kusli 
run. 'riiey drew the canoe some distance up the run and proceed¬ 
ing between one and two miles farther encamped for the night.— 
Next morning they resumed their march and about two o’clock halt¬ 
ed on Indian Short creek, twenty in.lrjs farther. 

When the savages came to the house of Mr. Glass he was at 
work in a field s.ime few hundred yards oil’, and was ignorant that 
any thing extraordinary !iad occurred there, untti in the afternoon.— 
Searching in vaui fur his wife, he became satisfied that she had been 
taken by the judians; and proceeding to Wells fort prevailed on 
ten men to acco.npany him in quest of them. Eearly next morning 
they discovered the place where the Indians embarked in the canoe; 
an 1 as Mr G a ;s re xloy distinguished the impression made by Mrs. 
Gbss’ shoe on the sand, tiiey crossed the river with great expecta¬ 
tion of being able to overtake them. They then went down the riv¬ 
er to the uioutli of Hush run, where tlie canoe was found and identi¬ 
fied by some of Mr. Glass' papers, purposely left thereby Mrs. Glass. 
From this place the trail of the Indians and tlieir prisoners was 
pliuniy visible, and pursuing it, the party arrived in view of the smoke 
Ir-jiiviheir fire on Simrt creek, about an hour after tlie Indians had 
haired. Crossing slyly forward, when rather more than one hund¬ 
red yards off they beheld the two savages aitoniively inspecting a 
red jacket wiiich one of them hold, and Mrs. Glass and her lutle 
hoy and the negro woman and her child a few paces from them.— 
Suddenly the liuiians let tall tJie jacket, and looked towards the men. 
Supposing they were discovered, they discliarged iheir guns and 
rushed towards the lire. One ul the Indians fell and dropped his 
gun, out ri c vering, ran about one hunde.l yards when a shot aimed 
at him by.Mujpr McGuire brought him to his hands and knees.— 
jMrs. (jkss iiif r .■! ‘i them iliat il'.erd was anotlier encampment ofln- 
diau cl 'so in , i.a4(?i:i of following the wounded savage, they re- 
smtied home M’itii ml speed. 
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In August five Indians on their way td the settlements on 
the w aters of the Vlonongahela, met with two rn; n on Middle 
Island creek, and kdled them. Taking their horses they con¬ 
tinued on their route untii they came to the liouse of VV'^illiara 
Johnson on I'en .Mile, and made prisoners of Mrs. Johnson 
and some children; plundered the house, killed part of the 
sloc.k, and taking with them one of J<ihhson s horses, return¬ 
ed towards the Ohio. When the Indians came to the house, 
Joiiii-on had gone to a lick not far olf, and on liis return in 
the morning, seeing what had been done, and searching until 
ho found the trail of the savages and their prisoners, ran to 
Clarksburg for assistance. A company of men repaired with 
Iiiui immediately to where he had discovered the trail, and 
keeping it about a mile, found four of the children l)ing dead 
in the woods. The savages had tomahawked and scalped 
tiiom, and placing their heads close together, turned their bo¬ 
dies and feet straight out so as to represent a cross. The 
dead were buried ami farther pursuit given over. 

Other Indians, about tin; s ene time, came to the house of 
John Muck on a brunch of Hacker’s creek. He being from 
ho ne, they killed all who were at the house. Two of the 
children, who liad been sent into the woods to hum the cat¬ 
tle, returning, s aw a little sister lying in the yard scalped, and 
directly lied, and gave the alarm. In tiie morning some men 
assonilded and went to ascertain the extent of the misciiief. 
The house was no longer to be seen,—a heap of ashes was 
all that rem aned of it. The little girl who had been sctilped 
in ihoy ird, wa.s much burned, and those who had beed mur¬ 
dered iti the liou.se, were consumed with it. Mrs. Mack had 
been takcii some distance from the house, tomahawked, 
sciiped, and stripped naked. She was yet alive; and as the 
men approached, a sense of her situation induced her to ex¬ 
ert her f chle saength in drawing leaves around her so as lo 
coii.:(;al her nakedness. 'Ehe men wrapped their hnnting 
shins abo t her, and carried her to a neighboring house, bhe 
lived a'few day.s,gave birth to a rdiild and died. 

Some time after the murder of Mack’s family, John Sims, 
living on a hr inch of Gnatty creek, seeing his horses come 
running up much afirighted, was led to believe that the In- 
di in.-i had been trying to catch them. In a few minutes, the 
dog.s oeg ui to bark furiously in the corn field adjoining, and 
lie became satisfied the savages were approaciiing. Knowin§| 
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that he conld offer no effectual resistance, if they should at-< 
tack his house, he contrived an artifice to deter tliem from 
api>ro!iching. Taking down his gun, he walked around the 
house backward and forward, and as if speaking to men in 
it, called out, Be watchful. They will soon be here, and as 
soon as you see them, draw a fine bead;” Mrs. bims in a 
coarse tone of voice and with feigned resolution, answering 
as she had been advised, ‘‘Never fear! let them once shew 
their yellow hides, and we’ll pepper them.” He w ould then 
retii irito tiie house, change his garments, the better to sup¬ 
port the decejition, and again go forth to watch and give di¬ 
rections to those within. He pursued tins j)lan until night, 
when he withdrew with his family to a place of safety. The 
Indians had actually been in the cornfield, and near enough 
to have shot bims,—the place where they had been sitting 
being plainly discernible next morning. Slrns’ artifice no 
doubt drove them off, and as they w ere retreating they fired 
the house of Jethro Thompson on Lost creek. 

In the spring of J7.90, the neiglihorhood of Clarksburg 
was cigain visited by Indians in quest of plunder, and who 
.stole and carried off several horses. They were discovered 
and pursued to the Ohio river, when the pursuers, being rein¬ 
forced, determined to follow on over into the Indian country. 
Crossing the river and ascending the Hockhocking, near to 
the falls, they came upon the camp of the savages. The 
whites opened an unexpected ,fire, which killing one and 
wounding another of the Indiai:s, caused the remainder to fly, 
leaving their hor.ses about tlu ir camp.—These were caught, 
br.uight back and restored to their owmers. 

In April as Samuel Hull was engaged*in ploughing a field 
for Major Benjamin Robinson, he was discovered by some 
Indians, shot, tomahaw ked, and scalped. The murder was 
first ascertained by Mrs. Robinson. Surprised that Hull did 
not come to the house as usual, to feed the horses and get his 
own dinner, she went to the field to see what detained him. 
She found the horses some rlisfance from w here they had 
been recently at work ; and going on, presently saw Hull ly¬ 
ing where he had been shot. 





CHAPTER XYIf. 


U{)on the elosc of tlie war of the revolution, many circurfi- 
stai>ces conspired to add -considerably to the population of 
Kentucky ; and her strength and abiliiy to cope with the 
savages and repel invasion, were consequently much increas- 
e i. Conscious of this, and sensible of their own condition, 
weakened by the withdrawal of their allies, the Indians did 
not venture upon expeditions against its inhabitants, requi¬ 
ring to be conducted by the co<-operation of many war^ 
They preferred to wage war in small parties, againsl detache d 
settlements and unpi otectc d families; and guarding the Ohio 
river and the “ wilderness trace^"^ to cut off parties of emi¬ 
grants removing to that country. In all of those they were 
eminently successful. In tli^ interval of time, between tho 
peaceof 1783 and the defeat of General Karmar, in 17f)0, it 
is inferred froni evidence laid before Congress, that in Ken¬ 
tucky, not less than one thousand human beings were killed 
and taken prisoners. And although the whites were enabled 
to carry the war into the heart of the Indian country, and fre' 
quently with success, yet did not this put a stop to their enor¬ 
mities. When pressed by the presence of a conquering ar¬ 
my, they w^ould sue for peace, and enter into treaties, which 
they scarcely observed inviolate Hill those armies were with*- 
drawn from among iliem. 

In April 1785, some Indians hovering about Bear Grass, 
met with Colonel Cliristian and killed him. His loss was se¬ 
verely felt throughout the whole country. 

In October of the same year, several families moving to the 
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country were attacked and defeated on Skegg’s creek, Six 
of the whites were killed, and a number of the others made 
prisoners, among whom were Mrs. McClure and her infant. 
When the attack was begun, she secreted herself with four 
children in some bushes, which together with the darkness of 
the night, protected her from observation ; and could she have 
overcome the feelings of a mother for her child, she might 
have ensured her own safety and that of her three other chil¬ 
dren by leaving her infant at some, distance from them. She 
was aware of the danger to which its cries would expose her, 
■and sought to prevent them by giving it the breast. For awliile 
it had that etiect, but its shrieks at length arose and drew the 
savages to the spot. Three of the children were slain by her 
side. 

On hearing of this disasterous event, Capt. Whitley collec¬ 
ted twenty-one men from the nearer stations, and went in 
pursuit of the agressors. He presently overtook them, killed 
two of their party, and retook the prisoners and the scalps of 
those whom they had slain.—So signal w^as his sucscss over 
them. 

in ten days afterwards, another compony of movers^ led on 
by Mr. Moore, was attacked, and in the skirmish w liich ensued, 
nine of their party were killed. Again Capt. Whitley went 
in pursuit of the savage perpetrators of this outrage, having 
thirty men to accompany him. On the sixtli day of the pur¬ 
suit, they overtook twenty mounted Indians, some of w horn 
were clad in the clothes of those they had slain; and who 
dismounted and fled ujion the first fire. Three of Uuun how¬ 
ever were killed, and eight scalps and all the jflunder were re¬ 
covered. 

In consequence of the many repeated aggressions of the 
savages, an expedition was this fall concerted against their 
towms on the Wabash, to be carried into immediate execution. 
Through the exertions of the county lieutenants an army of 
one thousand men, was soon assembled at Louisville and pla¬ 
ced under the command of General Clarke, who marched di¬ 
rectly for the theatre of contemplated operations—leaving the 
provisions and much of their nmnitious to be transported in 
boats. The army arrived near tlie towns, before the boats;— 
the men became dissatisfied and mutinous, and Gen. Clarke 
was in consequence, reluctantly forced to return w ithout stri- ' 
kim a blo\^. 
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When the army under Gen. Clarke marched from Louis¬ 
ville, Col. IjQgan knowing that the attention of the Indians 
would be drawn ahno.st exclusively towards it, and other towns 
bo left exj)o.sed and defenceless, raised a,body of troops and 
proceeded against the villages on the Great iMiami, and on 
the head waters of Mad river. In this campaign he burned 
eight laige towns, killed twenty warriors and took between 
•seventy and eighty prisoners. 

Among the iroops led on by Col. Logan was the late Gen. 
Lyttle (since of Cincinnati) then a youth of sixteen. At the 
head of a party of volunteers, when the first towns on the 
Mad river were reduced, he charged on some of the savages 
whom he saw endeavoring to reach a close thicket of hazle 
and plain bu.sinjs. Being some distance in front of his com¬ 
panions, when within tilty yards of the retreating enemy, he 
dismounted and raising his gun to fire, saw the w^arrior at 
whom he was aiming, hold out his hand in token of surren¬ 
dering. In ihis time the other men liad come up and were 
making ready to fire, when young Lyttle called to them, “they 
have surrendered ; and remember the Colonel's order to kill 
none who ask for quarters.’’ The w'arrior advanced towards 
him with his hand extend(3d, and ordering the others to fol¬ 
low him. Ashe approached, Lyttle gave him his hand, but 
with dilliculty restrained the men from tomahawking him It 
w .:.-; the head chief w itli his three w ives and children, two or 
three of whom were fine looking lads, and one of them a 
yoiitli of liytUc’s age. Observing the conduct of Lyttle in 
preventing the murder of the chief, this youth drew close to 
him. When they returned to the town, a crowd of men 
ruslied around to see the chief, and Lyttle stepped out of the 
crowd to fasten liLs h(»rse. The lad accompanied him. A 
young man who had been to the spring to drink, seeing Lyt- 
l!e v.ith the Indian lad, came running towards him. The 
youth .siippo.scd he was advancing to kill liim, and in the 
twinkling of an eye let fly an arrow. It passed through Cur- 
ner’s dress, and grazed his side; and but for the timely 
twitch which Lyttle, gave the lad’s arm, would have killed 
liim. Ilis other arrows were then taken away, and he sternly 
K'jiriinanded. 

li|ion the return of Lyttle to where the chief stood, he heard 
Col. Logan give orders that the prisoners must not be molest¬ 
ed, but taken to a house and placed under guard for their se*- 
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Gurity; and seeing Major McGary* riding up andJ;nowing ‘ 
liis dls])Osition, he called to him saying, “-Major McGary, you 
must not molest those prisoners'” and rode oil'. McGary iimt- 
teringly replied, I’ll see to thatj” and dismounting, entered 
the circle around flie prisoners. lie demanded of the chief, 
if he were at the battle of the Blue Licks. The chief prob¬ 
ably not understanding the purport of the question, replied 
adirm itively. McGary instantly seized an axe from the Gren¬ 
adier Squaw, standing by and sunk it into his head. Lyttle 
saw the descending stroke and interposed his arm to prevent 
it or break its force. The handle came in contact with his 
wrist and had well nigh broke it. Indignant at the barbarous 
deed, with the impetuosity of youth he drew- liis knife to 
avenge it. Ilis arm w as arrested, or the steel would have 
been plunged into the iieart of McGary. The bloody act erf* 
this man Caused deep regri't, humiliation and siiame to per¬ 
vade the greater part of the,army, and none were more affec¬ 
ted by it, than tlie brave and generous Logan.—When the 
prisoners w-cre conducted to the house, it was with much «iif- 
ficulty the Indian lad could be prevailed upon to quit the side 
of Lyttle. 

The commencement of the year 1786 witnessed treaties of 
peace with all the neighboring tribes; but its progress was 
marked by acts of general hostility. Many individual massa¬ 
cres were committed and in the fall, a company of movers 
w'ere attacked, and twenty-one of them killed. This state of 
things (-.ontinning, in 1787 the secretary of w ar ordered de¬ 
tachments of troops to be stationed at difl'erent p.oiiits for the 
protection of the frontier. 8lill the Indians kept up such an 
incessant w'ar against it, as after the adoption of the federal 
constitution, led the generjil government to interpose more 
effectually for the security of its inhabitants, by sending a bo¬ 
dy of troojrs to operate against them in their own country. 

While these things were doing, a portion of the country 
nofih west of the river Ohio, began to bo’occupied by the 
whites. One million and a half acres of land in that coun¬ 
fry, having been appropriated us military land, a company, com¬ 
posed of officers and soldiers in iht war of the revolution, 
was formed in Boston in March 1786 under the title of the 


*This name is solnetiines written Magery. It is the sama indi¬ 
vidual who caused the disaster at the Blue Licks in August 1782. 
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‘‘Ohio company,” and Gen. Rufus Putnam was appointed its 
agent. In the spring of 1788, he with forty-seven other per¬ 
sons, from Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, re¬ 
paired to Marietta, erected a stockade fort for security against 
the attacks of Indians, and etfected a permanent settlement 
there. In the autumn of the same year, twenty families, 
chiefly from Esse.x and Middlesex counties in Massachusetts, 
likewise moved there, and the forests of lofty timber fell !)C- 
fore their untiring and laborious exertions. Many of those 
who thus took up their abodes in that, then distant country 
had been actively engaged in the late war, and were used, not 
only to fa<x3 danger with firmness when it came upon them; 
but also to devise and practice, means' to avert it. Knowing 
til iini)lacable rcs'mtmont of the savages to the whites gc:i- 
erally, they were at once careful not to provoke it into action, 
and to prep'u-e to ward off itsetfects. In consequence of this 
course of conduct, and their assiduity and attcntio.u to the 
improvement of their finds, but few massacres were commit¬ 
ted in their neighborhood.s, although the savages were waging 
a general war against the frontier, and carrying destruction 
into settlements, comparatively in the interior. 

In the winter of 1736. Mr. Stitesof Redstone visited New 
York with the view of purcliashig (congress being then in 
session there) for settlement, a tract of cduntry between the 
two Miamies. The better to insure success to his project, h(^ 
cultivated the acquaiptanco of many members of congress and 
endeavored to impress upon their minds its propriety and util-, 
ity. John Cloves Symmes, then a represent itivo from New 
Jersey, and whose aid Stites solicited to enable him to et'ect 
the purchase, becoming impre.ssed with the great pecuniary 
advantage which must result from the speculation, if t!ie coun¬ 
try were such as it w^as represented to Ixe, determined to as- 
certai.a this fact by personal inspection. He did so; and on 
his return a purchase of one million of acres, lying on the 
Ohio and between the Great and Little Miami, was made in 
his name. Soon after, he sold to Mathias Denman and odi>- 
ers, that part of his purchase which forms the present site of 
the city ol Cincinnati; and in the fail of I73t>, some families 
from New York, New Jersey, and Redstone, descended tho 
Ohio river to tlip mouth of the Little Miami. As the Indians 
were now more tliaa ordinarily troublesome, forty soldiers 
under Lieut. Kersey, were ordered to §oin them for the de** 
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fence of tlio settlement. Thcv/crected at first a single blocks 
Iionse, and soon afier adding to it three others, a stockade 
fort was formed on a position now included within the towi> 
of Columbia. 

In June 1789, Major Doughty with one hundred and forty 
regulars, arrived opposite tlie mouth of Licking, and i)ut up^ 
iotir block liouscs on the purchase made by Denman of 
Symmes, and directly after, erected Fort Washington. To¬ 
wards the close of the year, Gen. lliinnar arrived with tliree. 
hendrod odier regulars, and occupied the fort. Thus assured 
of Sefely, Israel Ludlow, : jointly interested with Denman and 
P iiterson) with twenty other persons, :noved and commein^ed 
building some cabins rdoiig the river and near to. the foil.— 
Duriitg the winter Air. Ludlow surveyed and laid, out the towm 
of Los.inti\’i]liP; hut v. iien Geiu St. Clair came there as gov¬ 
ernor of tiie Nortli Western Territory, he changed its name, 
to Cinrinnali. 

In 1790, a settlement was m.ide at the forks of Duck 
creek, twenty miles up tlie .Muskingum attliesite of the pre¬ 
sent ^o^vn ot VV’.aterford; another, fifteen inile.s father up the 
river at Big Bottom, and a third at Wolf creek near the falls. 
These settlenivmts were imde on a tra.ct of one hundred thou¬ 
sand acres, laid off into ‘filonation” lots of one hundred acres, 
and gntuitously assigned to adual selUers ; and at the close 
of the year they contained nearly five hundred men, of whom 
one Imndred n i seven had families. 

Thus was the present fiourishing State ofOhio begun fo be 
occupied by the wliites; and the rnimi cannot but be str:;ck 
Nvith astoriislnncnt in contemplating the wonderful changes 
which have been n'miio-ht fJiere^ in such brief space of time, 
by industry and enteriirisc. WJiere then stood mighty end 
unbroken forests, tlirough which tin' savage passed on his 
mission of blood; or stalked tlie maje.«tic buffaloe, gambol¬ 
ed the sportive deer, or trotted the sliagg]- bear, are now to. 

’ Perhaps lliere never was a more sira: ge compound derivative 
term than this. P>eing situated opposite to the mouth nf Licking, the 
name was made CMpressive of its lucalilv, bv uniting the Latin 
word 0.5, ahe month) wiih the Greek, adl .i pposite) and the French, 
w7/e, ('a town A am* pnfi.xiiig t;) this union from such different sourc¬ 
es, the initial (L) of tlie river. The aulluTof I'nis worrl, must have 
bed'll go.id at invention, and in these days of tcion niakia^ could 
find ample employment for his talent. ' 
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be seen productive forms, covered with lowing herds ^and 
bleitiiig docks, and teeming with all tlie comforts of lifk— 
And where then stood the town of Losantiviile with its tliree 
or four little cabins and their twenty inmates, is now to be 
seen a flourishing city witli its sjdcndid edilices, and a popu¬ 
lation of iG,5l3 souls. Continuing thus progressively to im¬ 
prove, the inkid of man, “pervading and for darting” as it 
is, cm scarcely picture the state \yhich may be tl'.ere exhibit¬ 
ed in the lapse of a ft;w centuries. 

The formations of those establishments north west of the 
Ohio river, incited the savages to the cornmi.ssioii of such and 
flo frequent enormities that measures were taken by the gen¬ 
eral government to reduce them to quiet and render peace 
truly desirable to them. While preparations were making to 
carry those me isi:r<;s into operation, detachments from thcTre- 
gnlar troops at Fort Washington were stationed at Duck 
creek, the Big Bottom and Wolf creek, for the security of fiio 
settlers at those places; and when every thing was prepared, 
Gen. Harmar, at the head of three hundred and twenty rcfru- 
lars, moved from his head quarters at Fort Washington, to the 
Little Vliaini, where the militia detMied for the «xi>cdit.ion, 
were then assemb'ied. The object was to bring the Indians, 
if possible, to a goi.-ral eng.agemeiit; and if this "could not be 
ollected, to destroy their towns and crops on the Scioto and 
Miami. 

On (he last day of September nDO, the army then consist¬ 
ing of forntrcri hundred and forty three men, (of whom only 
Ihreo hundred and twenty were"^ regulars) marched forward, 
and on the ITth of October readuxl the Great Miami villoo-e. 
Tt was found to be eatiiv ly descTted ami alb the valurdfle 
buildings in tlaur s—having been flred by the Indians. As it 
w as a{)parent that the savages had but recently left there. Col. 
JI udin was detached with two hundred and ten men, sixty 
of whom were rognlars to overtake them. Having marched 
about six miles, he was suddenly attacked by a body of In- 
djans who were concealed in thickets, on every side of an 
op(:n plain. On the first onset, the militia made a most pre- 
enpitatc retreat, leaving the fow,.but brave n>gnlars to stand thb 
charge. 'Fhc conflict was .short but bloody. The rerruhr 
troops, over powered by numbers, were literally cut to pieced; 
and owly scvcii of timni made their escape and rejoined tb^ 
main arniv at the Groat Miami tovva. 
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Among ihosc who were bo fortunate as to escape after the 
shamelui ilighl of the iiiiliti;., was Capt. Armsiroiig of th« re¬ 
gulars. lie reached a pond of w ater about 200 ) aids ironi 
the field of action; and plunging himself up to tiie neck in 
it, remained there all niglit. a si»ectacle of the horrid scene of 
•'i savage war dance, performed over the dead and wounded 
bodies of his brave soldiers. The escajie of Ensign Han'-horn 
was perhaps owing entirely to a lucky accident. As he was 
lJyi:ig at his Iscst speed he faltered over a log w Inch lay in Ins 
path, and by the side of which he concealed himself from the 
view of the savages. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous termination of this engage¬ 
ment, the detachment succeeded in reducing the other towns 
to ashes, and in destroyitig tlieir crops'of corn and other pro* 
visions; and rejoining tlte inain army under Gen. Harmar, 
eornnicnccd their relt'.rn to Fort Washington. Anxious to 
wipe olf in another action, the disgrace wliich he Iclt would 
attach to the defeat, w hen w ithin eight miles of Chilicothe, 
Gen. Harmpr halted his men, and again detached Col. Hardin 
and Major Wylleys, wdth five hundred militia and sixty regu¬ 
lars, to find the enemy and bring them to an engagement. 

Early next morning, a small body of the enemy was dis¬ 
covered, and being attacked, fled in different directions.— 
Tile militia pursued them as they ran in despite of orders; 
and w hen by this means the regulars were left alone, tliey 
were attacked hy ihevvliole force of the Indians, excepting the 
s nail parties wliose flight had drawn off the militia. A severe 
oP'fagumcnt ensued. The savages faught w ith desperation ; 
and vv hen the troops which had gone in pursuit of those wlio 
fl,itd upon the first onset, reluruf d to take part in the engage¬ 
ment, they threw down their guns and rushed upon the regu- 
i rs tomaliawk in hand. Many of them fell, hut being so vi ry 
far superior in numbers, the regulars were at last overpow er¬ 
ed. Their firmness and bravery could not avail mucli, against 
so overwhelming a force; for thongii c of them might thurst 
his bayonet into the side of an lu 'han, two other savages 
were at hand to sink llieir tomahaw ks into his head. In his 
official account oftliis battle, Gen. Harmar claimed (he victo¬ 
ry ; but the thinned ranks of his troops, shewed that they had 
been severely worsted. Fifty of *he regulars and one hund¬ 
red ofthe militia were killed in the coin* st, and many w ound¬ 
ed. The loss of the Indians w as no doubt considerable, or 
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(hey wo’iid iiot have suffered the ar.riy to retire' to Fort Wasli- 
iiigtoij unmolested. 

i'jsload of the security from savage hostilities, which it was 
expected would result h orn Harmar’s campaign, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the frontier suifered from them, more than they had 
been made to endure since the close of the war with Great 
Britain. Flushed with the success which had crowned their 
exertions to repel the invasion which had been made into 
•their country, and inf iriatod at the destruction of their crops 
and the coiidagration of their villages, they became more ac¬ 
tive and '/caloas in the prosecution of hostilities. 

The settlemoDuS v.-liicli had been recently made in Ohio up 
the nluskingum, bad ever afuT their first establishment, con¬ 
tinued apparently on the most friendly terms with the Indians; 
but bn flic part of the savages, friendshi:) had only been feign¬ 
ed, to hill the whites In'o a ruinous security. When this end 
was attained, tliey too were made to feel the bitterness of sav¬ 
age enmity. On the -2nd of January 1731, a party of Indians 
■came to the Big Bottom, and com iienced an indiscriminate 
murder of the iu'nibitants; fourtvceu of whom were killed 
and five taken p.risoners. The sctticrneut at Wolf’s creek 
escaped a similar fate, by bcin.^ apj)ri7:cd of the destruction of 
Big Bottom by t'xomen wiiogot safely off in time of the masr 
sacre. When the Indians arrived there the next morning, 
finding the place ])repa;ed to receive them, they withdrew’’ 
without making any serious attomet to tciko it. 

On the 24th of-April, John B :sh (li' ing on Freeman's 
ereek,) having very early s-?nt two of his children to dri\\e up 
the cattle, became alarmed by I heir screams, and taking do wn 
his gun, was proceeding to learn the cause of it, when he 
was met at the door by an Indian, who caught hold of the gun, 
forced it fimm his grasp, and shot him with it. Bush fell 
across the threshold, and tiie savage drew his knife to sculp 
lim). airs. Bush ran to the assistance of her iiusbarid, and with 
an axe, aimed a blow at tlic Indian with such force that it fas¬ 
tened itsc'ifin his shoulder and wlicn he jumped back his ex¬ 
ertion pulled the handle from her hand. She then drew her 
husband into the house and secured the door. 

In this liine other of tlie savages had come up, and after 
endeavoring in vain to force open the door, they commenced 
shooting through it. Fortunately itlrs. Bush remained unhurt, 
tilthougli eleven bullets passed through her frock aiid some of 
*25 
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them just grazing Jho skin. One of the savages observing aii. 
aperlure between the logs, thrust the muzzle of his gun thro’ 
it. With another a.xe Mrs. Bush struck on the barrel so as to 
make it riiig, and, tiio savage on drawing it back, exclaimed 

Deni yon. Stili tiicy were endeavoring to force an en¬ 
trance into the Iiousc, until they heard what they believed to 
be a party of whites coming to its relief. It was Adam Bush, 
who living close by and hearing the screams of the children 
and the firing oi the gun, had set off to learn what had given 
rise to them, and taking with him his dogs, the noise made by 
them in crossing the creek alarmed the savages, and car.sed 
them to retreat, taking oil the two children as prisoners. A 
company oi men were soon collected and went in pnr.«:nit of 
the Indians; but were unable to surprise them and regain the 
prisoners. They however, came so nearly upon tliein, on the 
Little Kenhawa, that they were forced to-llv prccipilat( ly, 
leaving ilic plunder and seven horses which they had taken 
from the seulernent; tlu se w'cre retaken and brought back. 

In 3Iav, as John Mclntire and his wife were returning from 
a: visit, they passed through the yard of Uriah Ashcraft” and 
in a small .epace of time after/Mr. Ashcraft, startled by the. 
sudden growling and sp'ringing up of one of his dogs, sto p¬ 
ped quickly to the door to see what had aroused him. Ue 
had hardly reaclied the door, when lie espied an Indian on 
tJie outside witii his g’ln presented. Closing ami ma’. lug 
last the door, he a.scended thvO stairs that he might tbe h> iter 
file upon tlie unwelcome intruder; and after snapping three 
soworal times, and having discovered that there were other In- 
dnois m the yard, he raised aloud shout to apprize those wlio 
Wire within tlie sound of his voico', that he was siTiounded 
b danger. Upon this the Indians moved o.ff; and three bro- 
liu?rs of .Vlclnfirc conimg to Ins relief, ihev all purs U'd the 
trail of the saw^ms. Abnut a mile from Ash: rafd.s. theyfo’ind 
iho body of .lo!:n Mchidre, tom.diawked, scalped and strip¬ 
ped; and com-lnding tint :'d--s. Akintire, wms taken prisoner, 
thf-v sent intelligcn.'-c to Clurkshurg of what had hajqiencd, 
and requested assistance to follow the Indians and recover 
the prisoner from captivity. Tiic desired assistance was im¬ 
mediately alVorded ; and a company of men, led oti bv Col. 
John Uayinond and Col. (n-orge Jackson, went in pursuit. 
On i\tidd;e Island creek, before they were aware of liicir 
firoximity to the sav.agcs, they were fired upon by liicm, and 
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two of the party very narrowly escaped t)eing shot.—A ball 
passed through th(i handkerchief on the head of Col. flay- 
inond, and another through the sleeve of Col. Jackson’s shirt. 
The tire was promptly returned, and the men rushed forward. 
The Indians however, made good their retreat, though not 
without having experienced some injury ; as was discovered 
by the blood, and the tiirowing down some of the plunder 
which they had taken. It was here first ascertainod that .Mrs. 
.Mclniire had been killed,—her scalp being among the things 
left—and on the return of the party, her body was found 
some small di.stance from where that of her husband had 
been previously discovered. 

Towards the last of June, another party of Indians invaded 
the settlement on Dunkard creek, in ihecor.niy <yf 3Iononga- 
Jia., Early in liie morning as Mr. Clegg, iMr, Ilandsucker^ 
and. two of Ilandsuckcr’s sons, were engaged at work in a 
cornfield near the house, they were shot at by some concealed 
savages, and llandsucker was wounded and soon overtaken. 
Clegg and llandsucker’s sons ran towards the house, and the 
former entering it, defended it for awhile; but confident lha-t 
he would soon be driven out by lire, he surrendered on con¬ 
dition that they would spare liis life, and that of his little 
daughters with him. Tiie boys pas.-ed the house, but were 
taken by some of the savages wiio were also coricealetl in 
the direction which they ran, and who had just made captive 
Mrs. llandsucker and her infant. They then plundered and 
set fire to the house, caught the horses and made off'with the 
prisoners, leaving one of their company, as usual, to watch 
afu r their retreat. 

When the firing was first heard, 3Ir.s. Clegg being some 
distance from tfie house, concealed herself in the creek, un- 
diT some projecti.ug hushes, until every thing became quiet. 
She then crept out, hut perceiving ihe Indian who had rem.ain- 
(Ki near the hurning hou.se, she took to flight; and behaving 
at tlic same tiiue discovered her, ran in pursuit. She was so 
far in advance and ran so well, that the savage, despairing of 
overtaking her, raised his gun and fired as she ran. 'I’lie hall 
just grazed the top of her shoulder, but not impeding het 
flight, she got safely oft. Mr. llandsucker, his wife and child, 
were murdered on the dividing ridge between Dunkard and 
Fish creeks. Mr. Clegg after some time got back, and upoif^ 
4l\G close of tlie Indian war, ransomed his two daughters. 
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In the month of September Nicholas Carpenter set OiT fb 
Marietta nitha drove oi cattle to sell to those wlioliad cs* 
tabhsheu themselves there; and uhen within some miles from 
the Ojim river,,encamped tor tlie night. In tiie morning ear¬ 
ly, and while he and the drovers were yi't dressing,they were 
alarmed by a disciiargo of guns, which killed one” and woun¬ 
ded anodier ot his party. The others endeavored to save 
tiiernselvcs by iiiglit; but Carjienter being a crijiple (because 
of a wound received some years before) did not run fir, when 
finding hirnself becoming faint, he enlorcd a pond of water 
'where he fondly hoped he should escape observation. But ' 
no! both he and a son who had likewise sought security there, 
were dis*-ovored, tomahawked and scaliied. GoQrtre Letwet, 
one of the dro\ ers, was never after lieard of;*^but jTsse 
Hughes sncceedt^d in getting o'l though under disadvantagcc- 
ous circums anees. Ho wore long leggins, and when the fi¬ 
ring commenced at tiie C'l.uip, I hey were fastened at top to his 
bel'.. out liuiging loose below. Altliough an active runne r, 
yet lie found that the ])urs ;frs were giining raid must ulii- 
m;i»cly Overtake him if he did not rid Imnsel'f of ihisincum- 
br.ini e. I or thi.s pnrpvosvC liehaliod somewhat and stei.pingon 
the lower part, ol Ins leggins, broke tiie strings wliicli tied 
them to his belt: but before he accomplished this, one of 
the savages approached and hurled a toinahawk at him. It 
merely cn'azed iiis Iwad, and he'then again took to fnehtand 
soon got oif. 

It was af.orwards ascertained tliat the Indians by whom 
this . mischief was ofiecfed, had crossed the Ohio river near 
the motith of Liitle Kenli iwa, win re liiey took a negro be- ' 
loniiing to Captain James N eal, and continued on towards tlie 
setth merits on IVest Fork, until they came n|)on the trail 
made by Carpenter’s cattle. Supjiosing that they belonged to 
fainiiios mo. ing.tliey foliowi d on untiltiiey cameu))onthe dro¬ 
vers; and tying the negro to a sapling made an attack on them 
1 he negro availed himself of tiieir employment elsewhere, and 
loosing the bands which fastened him. returned to Ids master. 

After the defeat of General Il irmer, l!:c terrors and the 
annoyance proceeding from Indian hostilities, still continued 
to harrass Kentucky, and to spread destruction over its un¬ 
protected portions. Seeing that the expeditions of the sava¬ 
ges were yet conducted on a small scale, the better to effect' 
their puiposes, the inhabitants had recourse to other measures 
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of defence; and established many posts on the frontier, gar,- 
risoned by a few men, to watch the motions of the enemy, 
and intercept them in their progress, or spread the alarm of 
their approach. It was productive of but little benetit, and 
all were convinced, that a successful offensive war could alone 
give security from Indian aggression. Convinced of this,})rei- 
parations were made by the General Government for another 
campaign to be carried on against them •, the objects of which 
were the destruction of the Indian villages between the Mi- 
amies ; the expulsion of their inhabitants from the country, 
and the establishment of a chain of forts to prevent their re¬ 
turn, until a general peace should give promise of a ccssatiou 
of hostilities on their part. Means, deemed adequate to the 
accomplishment of those objects, were placed by Congress at 
the disposal of the executive, and of the army destined to 
effect them, he directed General Arthur bt. Clair to take the 
command. 

It was some time before the troops detailed for this cam¬ 
paign, could be assembled at Fort Washington; but as soob 
as they rendezvoused there, the line of inarch was taken up. 
Proceeding immeuiately for the principal esiablishments of 
the Indians on the Miami, General St. Clair had erected the 
Forts Hamilton and Jctfersoii, and placing sufficient garrisons 
in each, continued his march. 'Fhe opening of a road lor 
the passage of the troops and artillery, necessarily consumed 
much time; and while it was in progress, small parties ofthe 
enemy were often seen hovering near, and some unimportant 
skirmishes took place; and as the army aiqiroached the In¬ 
dian villages, sixty of the miliiia deserted in a body. 'Fo pre¬ 
vent the evil influence of this example. General St. Clair 
despatched Major Harnlrack at the head of a regiment, to 
overtake and bring them back; and the rest of the army mov¬ 
ed forward. 

On the niglit of the third of November, General St. Clair 
encainiied near the Great Miami village, and notwithstanding 
the reduced state of the forces under his command, (by rea¬ 
son of the detachment of so large a body in pursuit of the 
deserters,) ho proposed to march in the morning directly to 
its attack. Having understood that the Indians were collect¬ 
ed in great force, and apprehensive of a night attack, his 
men w’ere drawn up in a square, and kept under arms until 
the return of day, when they were dismissed from parade for 
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ilie purpose of refreshment. J >irectly after, and about half au, 
hour btfore sun rise, an attack was begun by the Jndians on 
the rear line, and the militia there immediately gave way, and 
retreated,—rushing through a battalion of regulars, to the ve¬ 
ry centre of tin? camp, 'i'he confusion w as great. Thrown 
into disorder by the tumultuous liight of the militia, the ut¬ 
most exertion of the officers could not entirely compose the 
regulars, so as to render them as eliective as they would otliec- 
W'lse have been. 

Alter thetirst fire, the Indians rushed forward, tomahawk 
in handt, until they were checked by the well (iirectetl aim of 
tlie front line; which being almost simultaneously attacked by 
another body of tiie enemy , had to direct their attention to 
their own assailants, and tiie action became general. The 
weight of the enemy being brought to bear on the centre of 
each line where the artillery iiad been placed, tiie men w ere 
driven with great slaughter from the guns and these rendered 
useless by the killing of the matrosses. The enemy taking 
advantage of this state of things, pushed forward upon the 
lines, and confusion began to s]>read itself in every quarter. 
A charge was oidered, and Lieutenant Colouel Drake sm> 
ceeded in driving back the ladiaiis tlir.e or four hundred 
yards at the pointol' the bayonet; b;.t r.Jlying, they returned 
to the attack, and the troops in tnrij gave w^ay. At this ino- 
mtuit the camp was entered by the left flank; and, another 
oharge was directed. 'I'lns vvjus made by Butler and Clark’s 
battalions with great ef-tcl, :uk1 repeated several limes with 
•success; but in each of those charges, many being killed, 
and particularly the officers, it was impossible longer to sus¬ 
tain the conflict, and a retreat was directed. 

To enable the troops to efl'ect this they were again formed 
into line, as well as could be under ^-ucli circumstan¬ 
ces, and another charge was made, as if to turn the right 
flank of the enemy, but in reality to gain the road. This 
object was clTected; and a precij itate flight commenced 
which continued until they reached Fort Jeflerson, a distance 
of thirty Iniles, the men throwing away theirguns and accou¬ 
trements as they ran. 

Great was the havoc done by the Indians in this engage¬ 
ment. Of the twelve hundred men engaged under General 
St. Clair, nearly six hundred were left dead on the field, and 
many were wounded. Every oliicer of the second regiment 
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was killed in the various charges made by it to retrieve the 
day, except three, and one of these was shot through the bo¬ 
dy. Major General Butler having been, wounded, and carri¬ 
ed to a convenient place to liave his wounds dressed, an In¬ 
dian desperately adventurous, broke through the guard 
in f.ttt;ndance, rushed up, tomahawked and scalped him, be¬ 
fore his own life paid the forfeit of his rashness. General 
St. Clair hatl many narrow escapes. Early in the action, a 
numljcr of savages surrounded his tent and seemed resolved 
on entering it and sacrificing him. They were with dilficulty 
restrained by some regular soldiers, at the point of the bayo¬ 
net. During the engagement eight balls pa-ssed through "his 
elothes, and while the tropps were retreating, having had his 
own horses killed, and being mounted on a sorry bea.stj 
“which could not be pricked out of a walk,” he had to make 
his way to Fort Jefferson as he could, considerably in the rear 
of the men. During the action, Acljnt int Bnlgess received a 
severe wound, but yet continued to fight ^^ith distinguished 
gallantry. Presently a second shot took cflkcUand he fell. A 
woman who was particularly attached to him and had accom¬ 
panied him in the campaign, raised himup,and while support¬ 
ing him in her arms, received a ball in the breast which killed 
•her instantly. 

T. be ChicasawR were then in amity witli the whites, and some of 
their warriors were to have cc-operatod with Gen. St. Clair, but did 
not arrive in time. There was however one of that nation in the 
engagement, and he killed and scalped eleven of the enemy with 
his own hands, and while engaged with the twelfth was himself 
killed, to the regret of those who witnessed his deeds of daring and 
of CfHirage. ° 

According to the statement of the Indians, they kJIed six hund¬ 
red and twenty ot the American traops, and took .seven pieces of 
wnnon, two hundred head of oxen, many horses, but no prisoners. 
They gave their own loss in killed at only sixty five; but it was 
no doubt much greater, riudr force consisted of four thousand war- 
rioi^, and was led on by a Missasago chief who had served with the 
British in the late war; and wlio planned and conducted the attack 
conirary to the opinion of a majority cf the chiefs, who yet. having 
such confidence in his skill and judgment, yielded their individual 
plans and gave to him the entire control of their movements. He 
is reported to liave can.^ed the savages to forbear the pursuit of the 
retreating troops; telling them that tliey had killed enough,and it 
was time to enjoy the booty they had gained with the victory. He 
jjVas then about forty five years of age, six feet in height, and of a 
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sour, morose eduntenance. His dress was Indian legginsand moc- 
casons, a blue petticoat coming half way down his thighs, and Eu- 
•ropean waistcoat and sunout. His head was bound with an iiuKaii 
cap, reaching midway his back, and adorned with upwards of two 
hundred silver ornaments. In each ear he had two ear rings, the 
upper part of eacli of which was formed of three silver meddles of 
the size of a dollar; the lower part consisted of quarters of dollars, 
and more than a foot in length; one from each ear hanging down 
his breast,—the others over his back. In his nose he wore ornaments 
of mlver curiously wrought and painteil. 

Two days after the action the warriors from the Chicasaw nation 
arrived at Fort Jefferson, under the- commany of Pionnngi.-, or the 
‘^‘Mwuntain Leader.” On their march they heard of the fatal bat¬ 
tle, and saw one of the enemy ; whd mistaking Pioiningo’s party 
for some of his own comrades, made up to them. He discovered 
the mistake whenitw'as too late to rectTfy it. Piomingo accosted himt 
in harsh tones, saying—•'Ra.scal, you have been killing the whites,” 
and immediately or lered two of his warriors to expand his arms, 
and a third to sh<>;it him. This was done, and his scalp taken. 

After the disastrous termination of this campaign, the ir.hahi- 
tan s of Kentucky were as much as, or perhaps more than eve,r^ 
exjj<*se(f to savage enmity and those incursions which mark the bit¬ 
terness of Indian resentment. Soon after the retreat of the army un-* 
der Gen. Sinclair, a party of them came upon Salt river, where two 
men and some boys were fishing; and falling suddenly upon them 
'killed the men and mad;; prisoners of tlie boys. They iliea liber¬ 
ated one of the boys, and giving him a ii;mahawk, directed him to 
go home; shew it to his friends; inform them what had been the 
laU’ of his companions, and what they were to expect for their own. 
The threat was fearfully executed, i'llany families were entirely 
eat off and many individuals sacrificed to their fury. Companies 
of Indians were constantly traversing the country in secret, and 
committing depredations, wherever tliey supposed it could be done 
with impunity. A remarkable instanceof their failure and suffering 
in attempting to form an entrance into a house w’liere was an almost 
unprotected family,deserves to be particularly mentioned.. 

On the 24th ofI3ecember 1791, ajiarty of savages attacked the 
house of John Merril, in Nelson county. iNIr. Merril, alarmed by 
the barking of the dogs, ha.stencd to the door to learn the cause.— 
On opening it, he was fired at by two Indians and his leg and arm 
were both broken. The savages then ran forward to enter the 
hopse, but before they could do this, the door was closed Hnd secured 
by Mrs. Merril and her daughter. Afer a fruitless attempt to 
force it open, they commenced hewing off a part of it with their to¬ 
mahawks, and w'hen a passage was thus opened, one of them at¬ 
tempted to enter through it. The heroic Mrs. Merril, in the midst 
of her screaming and affrighted children, and her groaning suffer¬ 
ing husband, seized an .axe, gave the rufiian a fatal blovy, and ip- 
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stantly drew him into the house. Supposing that their end was 
now nearly attained, the others pressed Ibrward to gain admittance 
through the same aperture. Four of them were in like manner des¬ 
patched by Mrs. Merril, before their corprades were aware that any 
oppositioti was making in the house. Discovering their mistake the 
survivors retired for awhile, and returning, tw'o of them endeavored 
to gain admittance by climbing to the top of the house, and descend- 
in^ in the chimney, while the third was to exert himself at the door. 
Satisfied from the noise on the top of the liouse, of the object of the 
Indians, Mr. Merril directed his little .son to rip open a bed and 
cast its conlenls on the fire. I'his produced the desired effect.— 
ihe smoke and heat occasioned by the burning of the feathers broucrht 
the two Indians down, rather unpleasantly •, and Mr- Me.ril some¬ 
what recovered, exerted every faculty, and with a billet of wood 
soon despatched those half smothered devils. Mrs. Merril was all 
this while busily engaged in delendmg the door against the efforts 
of the only remaining savage, whom she at length wounded so 
severely with the axe, that he was glad toget olf alive. 

A prisoner, who escaped trom tlie Indians soon after the happen¬ 
ing of this transaction, reported that the wounded savage was the 
only one, of a party of eight, who returned to their towns; that m 
being asked by. some one, ‘‘ what news,”—he replied, “bad o', w.s 
tor poor Indian, me lose a son, me lose a brother,—the squaws have 
breech clout, and fight worse than the Long Knives.” 

Ihe frequent commission of the most enormous outrao-cs, led to 
an expedition against the Indian.s, carried on by the inhibi'tants -;f 
Kentucky alone. An army of one thousand mounted volaeteiTS 
was raised, and the command of it being oriven to Gen. So<ui hn 
marched immediately for their towns. When near them, hesr-.o’ '.nt 
two spies to learn the state of the enemy; who replied that they 
bad seen a large body of Indians, not far iWu the fatal siwl wia re 
u ^ bloody battle had been f ught, enjoyinff themselves wuh 
the plunder there taken, riding the oxen, and actitig in every respect 
as.il drunk. Gen, Scott immediately gave orders to move forward 
oriskly, and arranging his men into, three divisions, soon came upoii 

^d attacked the savages. The contest was short but decisive__ 

rwo hundred of the enemy were killed on the spot, the canru n a-iJ 
such of the other stofes as were in their possession, retaken, and iho 
lavage forc^ completely routed. The loss of the Kentuckians was 
!nconsiderablc,-()nly six men were killed and but few wounded. ‘ 
Gen.bcott on his return, gave an afiecting accmintof tlie apnear- 
ince of the field, where Gen. St. Clair had been encountered by tho. 
savages. “ The plain,” said he, “ had a very ruelancboly appear- 
ince. Irt the space of three hundred and fifty yards, lay three hun 
ired skull bones, which were hurried by mv' men while on the 
rround; Irom thence for miles on, and the rgad was strewed with 
tkeletons, muskets, &c. ” A striking picture of the desolation 
Wouglit there on the bloody fourth of November. 
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if either the signal sncccss of tire expedition under General 
Sco:t, nor the preparations Avhicli were being made by llio 
general governiheut, for the more rigormts prosecution oi liic 
war against them, caused the Indians to relax tludr cxcriiona 
to harrass the frontier inhabitants. The ea.sewith which they 
had overcome the two armies'sent against them under llarmar 
and St Clair, inspired them with contemj)t for our troops, and 
induced a belief of their own invincibility, if practising the vigi¬ 
lance necessary to guard against a surprise. To the want of 
this vigilance, (hey ascribed the success of Gen. Scott; and 
deeming it necessary only to exercise greater j.'recaution to 
avoid similar results, they guarded inoie diligeiuiy the passes' 
into their coiniti^, while discursive parties of tiieir warriors 
would perpetrate their accustomed acts of aggression upon 
the persons and property of the whites. 

About the middle of May 179-2, a party of savages came 
upon a branch of IIacker‘’s creek, and ii[)pioTichiiig late in the 
evening a field recently cleaned by John Waggoner, found' 
him seated on a fog, resting hiiuself after the labors ot the 
day. In this company of Indians was the since justly cele¬ 
brated General Tecturtgeh, who leaving his companions to ^ 
make sure of those in the house, placed h.isgnn on the fence « 
and fired deliberately at Vfaggoncr. The leaden messenger 
of death fiiilod of its erfand, and passing tl'.rough the sleeve' 
of his shirt, left Waggoner unitijured, to try hi.s speed with* 
the Indian. Taking a direction opposite Uie house, to avoid 
coming in contact with the savages there, lie outstripped lus.' 
pursuer, and got safely offi 
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In the mean time, those who had been left to operate 
against those of the family who were at the house, finding a 
small boy in the yard, killed and scalped him; and proceed-, 
ing on, made prisoners of Mis. Waggoner and her six chil¬ 
dren, and departed immediately with them, lest the escape of 
her husband, should lead to their instant pursuit. They were 
disa[)pointed in this expectation A company of men was 
soon collected, who rejiaired to Uie then desolate man,sion> 
and from thence followed o;n the trail of the savages. About 
a mile from the house, one of the children was found where 
its brains had been beaten out with a club, and the scalp torn 
from its head. A small distance farther, lay Mrs. Waggoner 
and two others of her cliildrcn,—their lifeless bodies mangled 
in the most barbarous and shocking manner. Having tlius 
freed tliemselvos from the princijial impediments to a rajiid 
retreat, the savages hastened on ; and the pursuit was uavail- 
ing. They reached their towns w-ilh the remaining prisoners 
—two girls and a boy—and avoided cliastisement for ilie out¬ 
rage. The.elder of tlie two girls did not long remain with 
them ; but escaping to the neighborhood of Detroit ^wjth ano¬ 
ther female prisoner, continued there until after tlve treaty of 
1795. Her sister abided with her captors’till the close of 
the war; and the boy until during the w ar of 1812. He was 
then seen among some friendly Jndians, and bearing a strong 
resemblance in features to his father, v/as recognized as Wag¬ 
goner’s ca])tive son. He had married a squaw, by whom he 
had several children, was attached to liis manner of life, and for 
a time resisted every importunity, to withdraw' himself from 
among them. When his father visited him, it was with diffi¬ 
culty he was enticed to return to the haunts of his childhood, 
and the associates of his younger days, even on a temporary 
visit. When however he Mid return to them, the attention 
and kindly conduct of his friends, prevailed with him to re¬ 
main, until he married and took up his permanent abode 
amid the habitations of civilized men. Still with the feelings 
natural to a father, his heart yearns tow’ards his children in 
the forest; and at times he seems to lament that he ever for¬ 
sook them. 

In the summer of this year, a parcel of horses were taken 
from the West Fork, and the Indians who had stolen them, 
being discovered as they were retiring, they were pursued by 
Captain Coburn, who was stationed at the mouth of Littl« 
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.Keiihawa with a party of men as scouts. Following iheut 
across the Oliio river, he overtook them some distance in the 
Indian country, and retaking the horses, returned to his sta¬ 
tion. Hitlierto property recovered from the savages; hiid 
been invariably restored to those from whom it had been sto¬ 
len ; but on the present occasion, a diR'ereiU course was pur¬ 
sued. Contending that they received compensation for ser¬ 
vices rendered by them in Virginia, and were not bound to 
treat without its limits in pursuit of the savages dr to retake 
the property of which they had divested its rightful owners, 
they claimed the horses as {dunder taken from the Indiaiu^ 
.sold them, and divided tlie proceeds of sale amdng tiiom- 
selvos-—inuedj to the dissatisfaction cil' those from whom tlie 
savages had taken them. 

In the 1-ourseofthe ensuingfull, Henry NeaJ; William Trip¬ 
lett and-Daniel Itoweli, from NeaPs stutioii asccaided the 
hiltle ivenhawain canoes to die mouth of the Kmuhig iSjaing 
run, from whence they proceeded on a hJufioloe iiunt irt the 
adjoining woods. But they had been seen as they plied their 
canoes up the river, by a party of Indians, who no sooner saw 
them placed ina situation favoring the bloody purposes of their 
hearts, than they fired upon them. Neal aiid Tripklt were 
killed, and fell intolhe river,—Howell w-as missed and escaj^ 
ed by swimming the Konhaw a, the Indians shooting at him as 
he swam. In a few dtiys after the dead wore found in a ripple 
and buried. The Indians had not been able to draw them 
from their watery grave, and obtain their scalps. 

During this year uiisuccessful att( inpts were made by the 
general Government,to terminate Indian hostilities by negotia¬ 
tion. They wi re too much elated wiili their recent succ-ess, 
to think of burying thetr resentments in a treaty of peace; and 
so little (lid they fear the OjHJiation of the governmental 
forces,and such was-lheir confidence -in their own strength, 
that they not only refused to negotiat' at all, but put to death 
two of those who were sent to the e s tiu ssengers of peace. 
Major Truman and Col., Hardin, severany sent upon this mis¬ 
sion, were murdered by tiiem; and when commissioners to 
treat with tliein, were receivtM by them, their only answer was, 
a positive refusal to eiitcr into a treaty. 

Wlu-n this determination was made known to the President, eve¬ 
ry preca.i’ioi) which could boused, was taken by him to prevent the 
Tecurrcnce of those enormities which were daily committed on the 
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frontier, and particularly in ihe nnw state of Kentucky, Gen. St. 
Clair, after having asked that a court of enquiry should be held, to 
consider of his c<jnductiu the campaign of 1791, and finding that his 
request could not be granted, resigned the command of the army, 
and was succeeded by Gen. Anthony VVayne. That the operations 
of the army might not be defeated as heretofore, by a too great lelF 
ance on undisciplined mihtia, it was recommended to Congress to 
authorize the raising of three, additional regiments ofregjdar soldiers; 
and the bill for complying with this recommendation, notwithstand¬ 
ing i.t was. strenuously opposed'by a strong party.hostile.toithe then 
-administration, was finally passed. 

The forts Hamilton and Jefferson, erected by Gen. St, Clair, con¬ 
tinued to be well garrisoned; but there was some difficulty in sup¬ 
plying them with pn'visions—the Indians being always in readiness 
to int{!rcepl them on their way. As early as April I79ii, they taught 
us the necessity of having a strong guard to escort supplies with 
-safety, by a successful attack cii Major Adair; who with one hund¬ 
red and twenty volunteers from Kentucky, had charge of a number 
of pack horses laden with provisions. lie was engaged by a body of 
savages, not much superior in number, and alihoutih he w;is under 
cover of Fort St. Clair, yet did they drive him into the fort, and 
carry offlhe provisions and pack liorses. The courage and bold dar¬ 
ing of the Indians, was eminently conspicuous on tlws occasion. They 
fought with nearly etpial numbers, against a body of troops, better 
tutored in the science of open warfare, well mounted and equipped, 
armed with every necessary weapon, and almost under the guns of 
the fort. And they fought successfully,—killing onecaptain and 
ten privates, woundingseveral, and taking property estimated .to be 
worili fifteen thousand dollars. Nothing seemed to abate tbeir-ardor 
for war. Naiiher the strmg garrisons placed in the.forts erected 
so far in advance of the settlements, nor the great preparations 
which were making for striking an effecutal blow at them, caused 
them for an instant to slacken in hostilities, or check their movements 
. against the frontier. 

In the spring of 179.3, a party of warriors pr.xjeeding towards the 
head waters of the Monongahela river, discovered a marked way, 
leading a direction which they did not know to be inhabited by 
whites. It led to a settlement which had been recently made on 
Elk river, by Jeremiah and lienjamin Carpenter and a few others 
froin J3atb county, and who had been particularly careful to make nor 
leave any path which might lead to a discovery of their situation, 
but Aciam O’Brien moving into the same section of country in the 
spring of 179:2. and being rather an indifferent woodsman, incautious¬ 
ly blazed the trees in several directions so as to enable him readily to 
find his home, when business or pleasure should have drawn him 
. from it. It was u}X)n one of these marked traces that the Indians 
chanced to fall; and pursuing it, came to the deserted cabin oi 
,26* 
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O’Brien : he having- returnexl to tlie interior, because of his not fha- 
Iringa sufficiency of grain for the subsistence of his family. Proceed¬ 
ing from O’Brien’s, they came to the House of Benjamin Carpenter, 
vhom they found alone and killed. Mrs. Carjienler being discover¬ 
ed by them, l>efore she was aware of their presence, was tomahawk¬ 
ed and scalped, a small distance from the yard. 

The darning of Bc-njainin Carpenter's house, led tea discover}-of 
theseoutrages; and the roiimining inhabitants of that neighborhood, 
remote from any fort or po^lous settlement to which they could fly 
for security, retired to .Ute mountains and remained for several days 
concealed in a cave. They then caught their horses and moved 
their families to the West Fork; and when they visited the places 
of their former habitancy for the purpose of collecting their stock and 
carr}ing it off with their other property, scarce a vestige of them w-as 
to be seen,—the Indians had been there after they left the cave, and 
burned the houses, pillaged their raw-able property, :and destroyed 
the cattle-and hogs. 

Amor^ ^Ite fetv intfsresting incidents which occurred in the upper 
country-, during tliis year, was the captivity and remarkable escape 
of two brothers,John and Henry Johnson;—tlie former thirteen, the 
latter eleven years of age. They lived at a station on the west side 
of the Ohio river near above Indian :Short crock; and being at some 
distance fruia .the Jiouse, engaged in lire sptfftiw .amusemenis of 
youth, became fatigued -and seated themselves on a-n ckl log for the 
]iurpose of resting. Theyprescnlly obseured twoeticn coming low-ards 
them, whom they Irelieved to-be white men from the station until 
they approaclied so close as to le.ave no prospect tf escape by flight, 
M'iieu lo their great grief they saw that two Indians were beside 
them. They -were made prisoners, and taken about four miles, 
when ufic.r partaking of some roasted meat and parched <€001 given 
them by their captors, they were arranged for the night, by being 
■jdaced between the two Indians and each .cnciicled in tire arms of 
tlie one aeit hiu^. 

Henry, the younger of the brothers, had grievedanuduatit^ve idea 
-of being carried efl' by the Indians, and during 'his short butsorrow-- 
fiil journey across uhe Iiills, had wept immoderately. John had in 
vain endeavored toeonifort him with tlte hojie -that lliey-should be 
enabled to elude the vigilence of the savi^es,-and to return to the 
hearth of their parents and brethren. He relused to be comforted.— 
T'he ugly red man, with his toma-ba-wk and scalping knife, which 
iiad been often called in to quiet the cries of his infancy, was now 
•Jictually before him ; and every scene of torture and of torment which 
liad been depicted, by narration, to his youthful eye, was now pres- 
•vnt to his terrified imagination, hightenedby the thought that they 
-vyere about to be re enacted on himself, in anticipation of this hop- 
ad doom, fur some time he wept in bitterness and aftliction; but 
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■‘^'^The tear down childhood’s cheek that flow's^, 

Is like the dew drop on the rose;— 

Wlien next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the-flower is dry.”— 

When the fire was kindled al night, the supper prepared and offered’, 
to him, all idea of his future fate was merged in theirpresent kind¬ 
ness; and Henry soon sunk to sleep, though enclosed in horrid hug, 
by savages arms. 

It as different with John He felt the reality of their situation, 
—he was alive to tire anguish whieli he knew would agitate the bo* 
som of his mother, and he thought over the means of allaying it so 
intensely, that sleep was banished from his eyes. Finding theothers 
■all locked in deep repose, he disengaged himself from the embrace 
of the savage at his side, and walked to the fire. To test the sound¬ 
ness of their sleep, he rekindled the dying blaze, and moved freely 
about it. All remained still and motionless,—no-suppressed breath¬ 
ing, betraye;; a feigned repose He gently twitched the sleeping 
Henry, and whispering softly in his ear, bade him get up. Henry 
obeyed, and they both stood by the fire. “ I think, said John, we 
had better go home now.” ^ “ Oh ! replied Henry, they will follow 
and catch us again.” Never fear that, rejoined Jolm, we’ll kill 
them before we go.” The idea was for some time opposed by Henry; 
but w'hen he beheld the savages so soundly asleep, and listened to 
his brother’s plan of executing his wish, he filial!^’ consented to act 
the part prescribed him. 

The only gun which the Indians had, was resting against a tree, 
at the foot of which lay their tomahawks. John placed it on a log, 
with the muzzle near to the head of one of the savages; cocked it, 
and leaving Henry with his finger to the trigger, ready to pnll upon 
the signal being given, he repaired to his own station. Holding in 
lri.s hand one of their tomahawks, he stood astride of the other Indi¬ 
an, and as he’raised his aa-in to deal death to the sleeping savage, 
Henry fired, and shooting off the lower part of the Indian’s jaw, cal¬ 
led to his brother, lay on^ for done for this one,'^' seized up the 
guii and ran off. The first blow of the tomahawk took effect on the 
hack of the neck, and was not fatal. The Indian attempted tospring 
up; but John repeated his strokes with such force and so quickly, 
that he soiiu brought him again to tthe ground ; and leaving him 
dead, proceeded on after his brother. 

They presently came to a path wfiiieh they recollected to have 
travelled, the preceding evening, and keeping along it, arrived at 
the station awhile befjre day. The inhabitants were however, all 
up and in much uneasiness for the fate of the boys; and when they 
came near and heard a well known voice exclaim in accents of deep 
distress, “ Pooi' little fellou's, they are killed or taken prisoners/* 
John replied aloud,—“ No mother, we are here again.” 

\Vhen the tale of their captivity, and the means by which their 
deliverance was effected, were told, they did not obtain full cxedeiujdL 
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Piqued at tlie-doubts expressed by some, John observed,‘-you 
had better go and see.” ‘’•But, can you again find the spot,” 
said one. ‘‘Yes, replied he, I hung rny Jiat up at the turning 
out place and can soon shew you the spot.” Accompanied 
by, several of the men, John returned to the theatre of his 
daring exploits ; and the truth of his statement received am¬ 
ple confirmation. The savage who had been tomahawked 
was lying dead by the fire—the other had crawled some dis¬ 
tance ; but was tracked by his blopd until found, when it was 
agreed to leave him, “ as he must die at anif rate.'’'’ 

Companies of rangers had been for several seasons-station¬ 
ed on the Ohio river, for the greater security of the persons 
and^operty of those who re.sided on and near the frontier. 

■ During this year a company which had been stationed at ilie 
mouth of Fishing creek, and had remained thereuntil itsterm 
of service had expired, dete rmined then on a scout into the 
Indian country ; and-crossing the river, marched on for some 
days before they saw any thing which indicated ihcir nearness 
to Indians. Pursuing a path which seemed to be much used, 
they came in view of an Indian camp, and observing another 
path, which likewise seemed to be rnucli frequented. Ensign 
Levi Morgan was sent witli a detachment of the men, to see 
if it would conduct them to where were others of the Indi¬ 
ans, wlio«oon returned with the irdbrinalion that he had seen 
another of their encampments clo.se by. Upon tlic receipt of 
this intelligence, the Lieutenant was sent forward with a par¬ 
ly of men to lUtack the second encampment, while the Cap¬ 
tain with the residue of the comp/any should proceed against 
that which had been first discovered, and commence an as¬ 
sault on it, w hen he should hear the firing of the Lieutenant’s 
party at the camp which he was sent to assail. 

When the second c imp was approached and the men post¬ 
ed, at intervals around it, aw^aiting the light of day to begin 
the Assault, the. Lieutenant discovered that there was a greater 
:force of Indians with whom he would have,to contend than 
-was expected, and prudently resolved to withdraw his men 
without coming into collision with them. Orders for this 
movement were directly given, and the party immediately re- 
• tired. There w'as however, one of the detachment, who had 
been posted some small distance in advance of the others 
with directions to fire as soon as the Indians should be seen 
Stirring, and who, unapprized of the withdrawal of. the others, 
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iaaintained his station, until he observed a squaw issuing from 
a camp, when he fired at her and rushed up, expecting to be 
supported by his comrades* He fell into the hands of those 
whom he had thus assaild j bufr his fate was far dilferent from 
what he had every reason to suppose it would be, under those 
circumstances. It was the hunting camp of Isaac Zane, and 
the female at whom he had shot was the daughter of Zane : 
the ball had slightly wounded, Iter in the wrist. Her lather, 
although he had been with the Indiansever since his captivity 
when only nine years of a|e, had not yet acquired the fero¬ 
cious and vindictive passions of those with whom he had as¬ 
sociated ; but practising the forbearance and forgiveness of 
Christian and civilized man, generously conducted the wanton 
assailant so far upon his way, that lie was enabled though 
alone to reach tlie settlement in safely. His fate was dift'erent 
from that of those, wiio had been taken prisoners by that part 
of the company which remained at the first camp with the 
Captain. VVhen the Lieutenant with the detachment, rejoin¬ 
ed. the others, disappointment at the failure of the expedition 
under him, led some of the men to fall upon the Indian pris¬ 
oners and inhumanly murder them. 

Notwithstanding that prepartions for an active campaign 
against savages was fast ripening to thek perfection, and 
that the troops of the general government had penetrated as 
far as to the field, on which had been fought the ftital battle 
of the fourth of November, 1791, and erected there Fort 
Recovery, yet did they not cease from their accustomed in¬ 
roads upon the settlements, even after the winter of 1793.— 
In March 1794, a party of them crossed the Ohio river, and 
as they were advancing towi^rds the settlements on the uppor 
branches of the iMonongah^, met with Joseph Cox, then on 
his way to the mouth of creek on Little Kenhawa, 

for a loatl of furs and skinPw’hich he had left there, at tlie 
close of his hunt the preceding fall. Cox very unexpectedly 
met them in a narrow jjass, and instantly wheeled his horse to 
ride off. Endeavoring to stimulate the horse to greater speed 
by the application of the whip, the animal became stubborn 
and refused to go at all, when Cox was finced to dismount 
and seek safety on foot. His pnrsuei's gained rapidly upon 
him, and he saw that one of them would soon overtake him. 
He faced the savage who was near, and raised his gun to fire; 
hut nothing daunted, the Indian rushed forward. Cox’s gun 
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missed fire, and ho was instantly a prisoner. He was taken to 
their towns and detained in captivity for some time; but at 
length made his escape, and returned safely to the settle* 
ment. 

On the 34th of July, six Indians visited the West Fork riv¬ 
er, and at the mouth cf f reeman’s creek, met with, and made 
})risoner, a daughter of Jolyi Runyan. She was taken off by 
two of the parly of savages, but did not go more than ten or 
twelve miles, before she was ])ut to.death. The four Indians 
who remained, proceeded down the river and on the next day 
came to the house of William Carder, near below the mouth 
of Hacker's creek. i\lr. Carder d scovered them approach¬ 
ing,.in lime to fasten his door; but in the confusion of the 
minute, shut out two of his children, who however ran off 
iinperccivcd by tlie savages and arrived in safety at the house 
of a neighbor. He then commenced firing and hallooing, so 
as to alarm those who were near and intimidate the Indians. 
Both objects were accomplished. The Indians contented 
themselves with shooting at the cattle, and then retreated; 
and xRr. Joseph Chevront, who lived hardby, bearing the re¬ 
port of the guns and the loud cries of Cav(ier. sent his own 
family to a place of safety, and with nobleness of jnirpose^ 
ran to the relief of liis neighbor. He enabled Carder to re¬ 
move his family to a place of greater security, although the 
oneray were yet near, and engaged in skinning one of the 
cattle that they might take with them a supply of meat. On 
riie next day a company of men assembled, and went in pur¬ 
suit; but they could not trail the savages far, because of the 
great caution with which they had retreated, and returned 
without accomplishing any thing. 

Two days afterward, when it was believed that the Indians 
had left the neighborhood, they on Hacker’s creek near 
to the farm of Jacob Cozad, ’fnd finding four of bis sons 
bathing, took three of them prisoners, and killed the fourth, 
by repeatedly stabbing him with a bayonet attached to a staft’ 
The boys, of whom they made prisoners, were immediately 
taken to the Indian towns and kept in cajitivity until the trea¬ 
ty of Greenville in 1795. Two of tliem were then delivered 
up to their father, who attended to enquire for them,—the 
third was not heard of for some time after, but was at length 
found at Sandusky, by his elder brother and brought home. 

After the victory obtained by General Wayne over the Iri^ 
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dians, Jacob Cozad, Jr. was doomed to be burtied to death, 
in reventre of the loss then sustained by the savages. Every 
preparation for carrying into execution this drcadtiii determi¬ 
nation was quickly made. The wood was piled, the intend¬ 
ed victim was apprized of liis approaching fate, and before 
the flartiing torch was applied to the faggots, he was told to take 
Jeave of those who were assembled to witness the awful 
spectacle. The croud was great, and the unhappy youth 
could with dirticiiky press his way through them. Amid the 
jeers and taunts of tho.?e whom he would address, he was 
proceeding to discluarge the last sad act of his life, when a 
female, whose countenance beamed with benignly, beck¬ 
oned him to follow’ her. lie did not hesitate. He approach¬ 
ed as if to bid her farew’ell, and she succeeded in taking him 
off unobserved by the many eyes gazing around, and conceal¬ 
ed him in a wigwam among seme trunks and covered loosely 
with a blanket. He was presently missed, and a seardi im¬ 
mediately made for him. Many passed near in quest of tlio 
devoted Victim, and lie could hear their steps and note their 
disappointment. AftC’r a wdiilothe uproar ceased, and he felt 
more confident of security. In a few minutes more he heard 
approaching footsteps and felt that the blanket wais removed 
from him. He turned to s'urendcr himself to his pursuers, 
and meet a dreadful death.—“But no! they werC two of his 
master’s sons w'ho liad been directed where.to find him, and 
they conducted liimsecurely to the Old Delaware tow’n, where 
he remained until carried to camp upan the conclusion of a 
treaty of pea(^. 

In a short time .after the happening of the events at Go¬ 
nads, a party of Indians made an irriiption upon Tygart Smal¬ 
ley. For some time the inhabitant.s of that settlement had 
enjoyed a most fortufiato exemption from sav.age molestationj 
and although thev had somewhat relaxed in vigilance, they 
did not however omit to pursue a course calculated to ensure 
a continuance of their tranquillity and repose. Instead of 
flying for security, as they had formerly, to the neighboring 
forts ujion the return of spring, tlie increase of population 
and the increased capacity ol the community to repel aggres¬ 
sion, caused them to neglect other acts of precaution, an«i on¬ 
ly to assemble at particular houses, when danger was believ¬ 
ed to be instant and at hand. In consequence - of the reports 
which reached them of the injuries lately committed by the 
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savages upon the AVest Fork, several families collected at the 
house of >Ir. Joseph Canaan for mutual security, and while 
thus assembled, were visited by a party of Indians, when per¬ 
fectly unprepared for resistance. The savages entered the 
house awhile after dark, and approaching the bed on which 
JMr. Canaan was lolling, one of them addressed him with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance and saying “■how d’ye do, 
how d’ye do,” presented his hand, Mr. Canaan was rising 
to reciprocate the greeting, when he was pierced by a ball dis¬ 
charged at him from another savage^ and fell dead. The re- 
j)ort of the gun at once told, ^Yho were the visitors, and put 
them upon using immediate excitions toeliect their safety by 
flight. A young man who was near when Canaan was shot, 
aimed at the murderer a blow-w ith a drawing knife, which 
took effect on the head of the savage and brought him to 
the ground. Ralston then escaped through tho door, and 
fled in safety, although iired at as he fled. 

AVhen the Indians entered the house, there w’as a Mrs. 
Ward sitting in the room. So soon as she observed that the 
intruders were savages, slie passed into another apartment 
with two of the children, arid going out wuth them through a 
window, got safely away. Mr. Lewus (brother to Mrs. Ca¬ 
naan) likewise escaped from a back room, in wdiich he had 
been asleep at the firing of the gun. Three cliildrcn were 
tomahawked and scalped,—Mrs. Canaan made prisoner, and 
the savages wuthdrew. The severe wound inflicted on the 
head of the Indian by R-ilston, made it necessary that they 
should delay their return to their towns, until his recovery ; 
and they accordingly remained near the head of tlie middle 
fork of Buchannon. for several w'eeks. Their extreme cau¬ 
tion in travelling, rendered any attempt to discover them una¬ 
vailing; and w’hen their companion was restored they pro¬ 
ceeded on, uninterruptedly. On the close of tlio war, Airs. 
Canaan was redeemed from captivity by a brother from Bruns¬ 
wick, in New Jersey, and restored to her surviving friends. 

Thus far iu the year 1794, the army of the United States 
h^d not been organised for eflicient operations. Gen. Wayne 
had been actively employed in the di.schargeof every prepra- 
tory duty devolving on liim ; and those distinguisliing char¬ 
acteristics of uncommon daimig and bravery, which had ac¬ 
quired for him the appellation of and which 
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eminently fitted him for the command of an army w arring 
against savages, gave promise of success to his arms. 

Before the troops marched from Fort Washington, it was 
deemed advisable to have an abundant supply of [trovisions 
in the different forts in advance of this, as well for the sup-- 
ply of their respective garrisons, as for the subsistance of the 
general army, in the event of its being driven into them, by 
untoward circumstances. With this view', three hundred 
pack-horses, laden w itli flour, were sent on to Fort Recovery; 
and as it was known that considerable bodies of the enerny 
were constantly hovering about the forts, and awuiitir;g op¬ 
portunities of cutting off any detachments fro?n the main ar¬ 
my, Major McMahon, with eighty riflemen under Capt. Harts¬ 
horn, and fifty dragoons, under Capt. Taylor, was ordered 
on as an escort. This force wa» tco great to justify the 
savages in making an attack, until they could unite the many 
war parties which were near; and before this could be eflect- 
ed, Major McMahon reached his destination. 

On the 80th of July, as the escort was about leaving Fort 
Recovery, it was attacked by an army of one thousand Indi¬ 
ans, in the immediate vicinity of the fort. Captain Hartsliorn 
had advanced only three or four hundred yards, at the head of 
the riflemen, when he was iincxpect-Mly beset on every side. 
With the most consummate bravery and good conduct, ho 
maintained the unequal conflict, until Major McMahon, pla¬ 
cing himself at the head of the cavalry, charged upon the en¬ 
emy, and was repulsed with considerable loss. Maj. Ma¬ 
hon, Capt. Taylor and Cornet Terry fell upon the first onset, 
and many of the privates were killed orvvoufided. The whole 
savage force being now brought to press on Capt. Hartshorn, 
that brave officer was forced to try and regain the f'oit; but 
the enemy interposed its strength, to prevent this movement. 
Lieutenant Drake and Ensign Dodd, with twenty volunteers, 
marched from Fort Recovery and forcing a passage through 
a column of the enemy at the point of the bayonet, joined the 
rifle corps, at the instant that Capt. Hartshorn received a shot 
which broke his thigh. Lieut. Craig being killed and Ifieut. 
Marks taken prisoner,Lieut. Drake conducted the retreat; and 
while endeavoring for an instant to hold the enemy in check, 
so as to enable the soldiers to bring ofl‘ their wounded cap¬ 
tain, himself received a shot in the grffin, and the retreat was 
resumed, leaving Capt. Hartshorn on the field, 
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When the remnant of the troops came within the walls of 
the Fort, Lieut. iMichacl, who had been early detached by 
Capt. Hartshorn to tlie Hank of the enem)% was found to be 
missing, and was given up as lost. But w idle his friends were 
deploring his unfortunate fate, he and Lieut. Marks, wlio had 
been early taken prisoner, were seen rushing through the en¬ 
emy, from opposite directions towards the I ort. They gain¬ 
ed it safely, notwithstanding they were actively pursued, and 
many shots fired at them. Lieut. Marks had got olf by knock¬ 
ing do wm the Indian who held him prisoner; and Lieut. 
Miohael had lost all of his party, but three men. The eniirc 
loss of the Americans was twenty-three killed, and forty woun¬ 
ded. The riflemen brought in ten scalps which were taken 
early in the action; beyond this the enemy’s loss was never 
ascertained. Many of them were no doubt killed and woun¬ 
ded, as they advanced in solid columns up to the very muz¬ 
zles of the guns, and were afterwards seen carrying oh' many 
of their warriors on pack horses. 

At length Gen. Wayne put the army, over which he had 
been given the command, in motion; and upon its arrival at 
the confluence of the Au Glaizeand the Miami of the Lakes, 
anoth( r effort was made for the attainment of peace, without 
the effusion of blood. Commissioners were sent forward to 
tlie Indians to effect this desirable object; who exhorted them 
to listen to their propositions for terminating the war, and no 
longer to be deluded by the counsels of white emissaries, who 
had not the power to aliord them protection ; but only sought 
to involve the frontier of the United States in a war, from 
which much evil, but no good could possibly result to eiilier 
party. The savages how ever felt contidt nt tatsuccess would 
again attend their arms, and deriving additional incentives to 
war from their proximity to the British fort, recently erected 
at the foot of the rapids, declined the overture for peace, and 
ai>emed ardently to desire the battle, which they knew must 
soon be fought. 

The Indian army at this time, amounted to about two thou¬ 
sand warriors, and when recorinoitered on the 19th of August 
■were found encamped in a thick bush} wood and near lo the 
Bniisti Fort. The army of Gen. Wayne was equal in num- 
kers to that of the enemy; and when on the morning of the 
30th, it took up the line of niarch, the tioops were so dispo- 
as to avoid being surprised, and to come inio action on the 
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shortest notice, and under the most favorable circiimstancee. 

A select batialionof mounted volunteers, commanded by Ma¬ 
jor Price, moving in advance of the main army, had proceed¬ 
ed but a few miles, when a fire so severe, was aimed at it by 
the savages concealed, as usual, that it was forced to fall back. 
The enemy had chosen their ground with grear judgment, ta¬ 
king a position behind the fallen timber which had been pros¬ 
trated by a tornado, and in a woods so thick as to render it 
impracticable for the cavalry to act with cirect. They were 
formed into three regular lines, much extended in front, with¬ 
in supporting distance of each other, and reacliing about tw’o 
miles; and their first efibrt w'as to turn tho left flank of the 
American army. 

Gen. Wayne ordered tho first line of his army to advance 
W’lth trailed arms, to rouse the clIiDmy from their covert at the 
point of the bayonet, and when up to deliver a close and v/ell 
■ directed fire, to be followed by a charge so brisk as not to al¬ 
low’ them time to reload or form their lines. The second lino 
was ordered to the support of the first; and Capt. Campbell 
at the head of the cavalry, and Gen. Scott at the head of tiie 
mounted volunteers were sent forward to turn the left and 
right wings of the enemy. Ail these complicated orders were 
promptly executed; but such was tho impetuosity of tlio 
charge made by the first line of infantry, so completely and 
entirely was the enemy broken by it. and so rapid the pursuit, 
that only a small part of the second lino and oftiie mounted 
volunteers were in time to participate in the action, notwith¬ 
standing the great exertions of their respective officers to co¬ 
operate in tho engagement; and in lesf than one hour, the 
savages were driven more than two miles and within gunshot 
of the British I'ort, by le3.s than one half their numbers. 

Gen. Wayne remained three days on the banks cf the Mi¬ 
ami, in front of the field of baltfe left to the full and quiet 
)-)Oss8ssion of his army, by the flight and dispersion of tlie 
savages. In this time, all the houses^ and cornfields, both 
above and below’ the British Fort, ard among the rest, the 
houses and stores of Col. McKee, an English trader of great 
inlluence among the lndian:S and which had been invariably 
exerted to prolong the war, were consumed by fire or other¬ 
wise entirely destroyed. On the 27th, the American army 
returned to its head quarters, laying waste the cornfields and 
villages on each side of the river ibr about fifty miles; and 
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this too in the most populous and best improved part of the 
Indian country. 

Tlie loss sustained by the American army, in obtaining this 
brilliant victory, over a savage enemy flushed ^vitli former 
successes, amounted to thirty-three killed and one hundred 
'wounded: that of the enemy was never ascertained. In his 
oflicial account of the action, Gen. Wayne says, “■The woods 
\vere slrewed for a considerable distance, with the dead bo¬ 
dies of the Imlians and their wliite auxiliaries and at a 
council held a few days after, when British agents endeavor¬ 
ed to prevail on them to risk another cuigagement, they ex¬ 
pressed a determination to - bury the bloody hatched' sayiuLS 
that they had just lost more than two hundred of their war¬ 
riors. 

Sj>mo events occurred during this engagement, which are 
deemed worthy of l)eing recorded here, although not of gen¬ 
eral interest. While Capt. Campbell was engaged in turning 
the left flank, of the enemy, three of tliem j)lunged into the 
river, and endeavored to escape the fury of the conflict, by 
swimming to the opposite shore. They were seen by two 
negroesj wlio were on the bank to which the Indians wei'e 
aiming, and who concealed themselves behind a log for the 
purpose of intercepting them. When within shooting-dis¬ 
tance one of tlie negroes fired and killed one of tlio Indians. 
The other two took hold of liini to drag him to sliore, when 
one of tiiem was killed, by tlie flro of the oilier negro. The 
remaining imlian, being now in slieul water, endeavored to 
draw both the dead to the bank; but before he could oflcct 
tbi.s, tlie negro who had first iired, bad reioadedi, and again 
discharging his gun, killed him also, and the three floated 
down the river. 

.\nOih(.r circumstance is related, which show'; the obstinacy 
with which the contest was maintained by individuals in both 
armies. A soldier and an Indian c; me in collision, the one 
having an unloaded gun,—the olh- • a tomah iW'L After the 
actio'! vv IS over,’they were both found C;ead ; tin’ soldier witii 
his bayonet in tim body of the Indian,—and the Indian with 
fiis tomahawk in the head of the ‘^oldier. 

NoLwithstanding the signal \ictory, obtained by General 
W:>vne over the Indians, yi t did dudr hostility to the whites 
lead tliem to acts of occa^-iomd dolencc, and kept them for 
some lime from acceding to the proposals for peace. In con- 
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sequence of this, thdir whole country wcs laid waste, and 
forts erected in the hearts of tlieir settlements at once to starve 
and awe thorn into quiet. The desired effect was produced. 
Their crops being” laid waste, their villages bi:rned, fortresses 
erected in various parts of their country and kept well gar¬ 
risoned. and a victorious army ready to bear down upon them 
at any instant, there was no alternative left them but to sue for 
peace. When the Shawanecs made known their wish to bury the 
blood}! hatchet^ Gen. Wayne refused to treat singly with them_; 
and declared that all tlio diiTerent tribes of ithe North Wes¬ 
tern Indians s'loiild be parties to any treaty which he should 
make. This required some time as they had been much dis¬ 
persed after the defeat of the 20th of August, and the great 
devastation committed on their crops and provisions by the 
American army, had driven many to the woods, to procure a 
precarious subsistence by hunting. Still however, to such ab¬ 
ject want and wretchedness were they reduced, tliat exertions 
were immediately made to collect tliein in general council; 
and as this was the work of some time, it was not eifected un¬ 
til midsummer of 1735. 

In this interval o/ time, there was but a solitary interrup¬ 
tion, caused by savage aggression, to the general repose and 
quiet of North Western Virginia; and that^nterruption oc¬ 
curred in a setllement whicli had been exempt from invasion 
since the year 1 7S-2. In the summer of 1735, the trail of a 
large party of Indians was discovered on Leading creek, and 
proceeding directly towards the settlements on^^ihe head of 
the West Fork, those on Buchannon river, or in Tygarts Val¬ 
ley. In consequence of the uncertainty against which of 
them, the savages n-ould direct their operations, intelligence 
of the discovery which had been made, was sent by express 
to all; aiid measures, to guard against the happening of any 
unpleasant result, were taken by all, save the inhabitants on 
Buchannon. They liad so long been exempt from the mur¬ 
derous incursions of the savages, w})i!e other settlements not 
remote from them, were yearly deluged with blood, that a 
false security was engendered, in the issue, fatal to the lives 
and happiness of some of them, by causing them to neglect 
the use of such precautionary means, as would warn them of 
the near approach of danger, and ward it when it came. 

Pursuing their usual avocations in despite of the warning 
which had been given them, on tlie day after the express ha| 
- 
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HOuiidctl an aiarm among them, as John Bozarth, son. and his 
sons Georgo and Jotin wero busied in drawing grain from 
the field to iho barn, the agonizing shrieks of those at the 
iioiise rent the air around them; and they hastened to ascer¬ 
tain, and if pracdcable avert the cause. The elasticity of 
vouth enabled George to approach the liouse some few paces 
in advance of iiis father, but the practised eye of the old gentle¬ 
man, first discovered an Indian, only a small distance from 
Ids son, and witii his gun raised to fire upon him. With pa¬ 
rental solicitude he exclaimed, “Sec George, an Indian isgo- 
i!ig to shoot yo'.i. ” George was then too near the savage, to 
tiiink of escaping by fiiaht. He looked at him steadily, and 
when he supposed the fatal aim was taken and the finger just 
prv'ssing on the trigger, he fell, and the ball whistled by him. 
Not doubting but that the youth had fallen in death, the sav¬ 
age passed by him and pressed in pursuit of the father. 

idr. Bozartli had not attained to that age when the sinews 
become too much redaxed for active exertion, but was yet 
si>ringy and agile, and was enabled to keep ahead of his pur¬ 
suer. Despairing of overtaking him, by reason of his great 
speed, the savage hurled a tomahawk at his head. It passed 
liarmless by; and the old gentleman got safely off. 

When Geoi'go Bozartli fell as the Indian fired, he lay still as 
if dead, and supposing the scalping knife would be next ap¬ 
plied to his head, detcruiiued on seizing the savage by the leg.s. 
as he would stoop over him, and endeavor to bring him totlio 
ground; when he hoped to be able to gain the mastery over 
him. Seei.'ig him pass on in pursuit of his father, he arose and 
took to fliiiiit also. On his way he overtook a younger brother, 
who had becosne alarmed, and was hobbling slowly away on 
a sore foot. George gave liim every aid in his power to faci- 
litat j ids flight, until he discovered that another of the sava¬ 
ges was pressing close upon them. Knowing that if lie re¬ 
mained svith Ills brother, both must inevitably perish, he was 
reluctantly forced to leave him to his fate. Proceeding on, ho 
oamc up with his father, wlio not doubting but he was killed 
when the savage fired at him, broke forth with ihe ex¬ 
clamation, ‘'■H /i;/ G'corg-e, I thought you ivere dead^’’'^ and 
manifested, even in tliat sorrowful moment, a joyful feeling 
at bis mistake. 

The Indians who were at the house, wrought their work of 
blood upon such as would have been impediments to their 
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retreat; ant] killing two or three smaller children, took >Irs. 
Bozarth and two boys prisoners. With these they made their 
way to their towns and arrived in time to surrender their cap¬ 
tives to Gen. Wayne. 

This w is the last mischief done by the Indians in North 
Western Vii^giula. For twenty years, the inhabitants of that 
section of country, had sulfered all the horrors of savage war- 
far;. and all the woes which spring from the uncurbed indul¬ 
gence of those barbarous and vindicitive passions, which bear 
away in savage breast.s. The treaty of Greenville, concluded 
on the 3d of August 1795, put a period to the war, and with it, 
to tho.se acts of devastation and death w'hict had so long 
spread dismay and gloom throughout tlio land. 


FINIS. 










A 1) Y E R T I S E M E N T. 


Th3 “ Chronicles of Border Warfare ” are now completed 
and presented to lire public. Circumstances, over which the 
publisher had no control, have operated to delay their appear¬ 
ance beyond the anticipated period; and an apprehension 
that such might be the case, induced him, when issuing pro¬ 
posals for their publication, not positively to name a time a I 
whicli the work would be completed and ready for delivery. 

■ Thi.s delay, although unavoidable, has been the source of 
regret to the publisher, and has added considerably to the ex- 
penditure otherwise necessarily made, in attempting to rescue 
fr >m oblivion the many interesting incidents, now, for the 
first time recorded. To preserve them from falling into the 
gulph of forgetfulness, was the chief motive wiiich the pub¬ 
lisher had in view; and sliould the [)rofits of the work be 
sufticient to defray the e.xpenses, actually incurred in its pre¬ 
paration and completion, he will be abundantly satisfied. That 
ho will be thus far remunerated, is not for an instant doubted, 
—the subscription papers having attached to them, as many 
names as there are copies published. 

In regard to the manner of its pxecution, it does not per¬ 
haps become him to speak. He was attentive to his duties, 
and watched narrowly the press; and if typographical errors 
are to be found, it must be attributed to the great difliculty of 
preventing them, even when the author is at hand to correct 
each proof sheet. They arc however, certainly few, and such 
as would be likclv to escape ob.servation. 

JOSEPH ISRAEL, Publisher. 
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*4ntroduction.— Ceneial view of the discovery of Noftli 
- America, by England, Franco and Spain—3 to 11. Aborigine^ 
of America—Their origin—11-25. Their persona and “cha¬ 
racter—Indian antiquiii^—25-38. 

Chapter 1. Of the country west of Blue ridjge, dllTifcnltfea 

attending its first settlement; Indiana in^ neighborlrood_ 

their,tribes and numbers. Various parties explore the Valley; 
their adventures. Benjamin Burden receives a grant of land; 
Betties 100 families, their geiteral character, West ofBliTa 
ridge divided into two counties; its present population, 
Discovery of Greenbrier, explored by Martin an.d S^'l; by tHb 
.Lewis’s, Greenbrier Company, settlement of Mriddy (/reelc 
and Big Levels, of New river and Holaein; of G'allipolis by 
French....39. ,.57.. 

2nd. North Western Virginia, divfbions and population 
Imponance of Ohio river to lheFrench,.and the Elighsh; 
bio Company; English traders made prisoners by French, at¬ 
tempt to establish fort frustrated, French erect Fort du Ques^ 
ne; War; Braddock’s defeat; Andrew Levvis, character and 
services; Grant’s defeat, capture of Fort du Quesne and erec¬ 
tion of Fort Pitt: Tygart and Files settle on East Fork of 
Monongahela, File's family killed by Indians, Dunkards visit 
the conntry, Bnttle on Cheat, their fate; settlement under* 
Becker on the IVIonongahela, destroyed byjndiaus, pursuit by 
Gibson, origin of Long knives—50-61. 

Chap. 3rd. Expedition to the mouth of Big Sandy, order¬ 
ed back by governor, their extreme sufierings: Dreadful ca¬ 
tastrophe at Levit’s Fort, Shawnees visit James river settle- 
raents, their depredations and defeat, fortunate esiJape of Han¬ 
nah Dennis, destruction at Muddy creek and Bi^Levels, Mrs. 
Clcndennin, Indians visit Jackson and Catawba rivers, discov¬ 
ered, pursued, overtaken and dispersed, Mrs. Gunn—63-74. 

Chap. 4th. Indians commit depredations in Pennsylvanio^ 
burn three prisoners, excesses of Paxton Boys, Black Boys of 
great service to frontier, engagement at Turtle creek, Tra¬ 
ders attempt to supply Indians, affair at Sidelong hilj. Fort 
Bedford »aken by Blackboys, Capt. James Smith, his charkcv * 
ter and services—75-83. 

Chap. 5th. Deserters from Fort Pitt visit head of Monorj’-^ ^ 
gahela. The Pringles, Settlements of Buckhannon, ofllackfn 
er’s creek, Monongahela and other pladcs, Of Wheeling by 
Kane’s, Their Character, Character of Wm. LowtHer, Ob¬ 
jects and character of the first settlers generally—89-103. 

Chap. 6th. VVarofl774, Inquiry into ils’eause,. Booua 
and others visit lientucky, Emigrants attacked by Indian^, 
Survbyj!)1rs^c<Jlp<tJper9^o'n3'^her.)^ Affair at Captinbl, and 
of Ic'Jlsis, 







war. Expedition xc^ainsi Wappatomica, Incnraion of Logitnl 
and others, Of Indians on West Fork—104-120. 

CnAp/7tli. Indians come on Big Keuhawa, Lewis and 
Jacob VVh^tsel taken prisoners, Their adventurous conduct, 
Plan of Dunmore’s campaign, Battle at Point Pleasant, Dun* 
more enters Indian country and makes peace, Reflections on 
the motives ofDunmore’s condiict....l2l-13§. 

Chap. 8tli. General view of the relative situation of Great 
Britain and the colonies, British emissaries and American 
Tories stimulate the'Savages to war, Progfess of settlements 
in Kentucky, Character of Harrod^ Boone and Logan, At¬ 
tack on Ilarrod’s fort, on Boone's and on Logan's, Bowman 
arrives to its relief, Comstock visits Point Pleasant, Project, 
ed campaign against the Indians abortive, Comstock’s son 
visits him, Gil^more killed, filurderof Comstock, OfEllinip* 
sico and iho others, Character of Comstock.... 130-154. 

Chap. 0. General alarm on the frontier. Savages commit 
depredations, Intelligence of contemplated invasion, CondL 
tion of Wheeling, Indians seen near it. Two parties under 
captain Mason and captain Ogal decoyed within the Indian 
lines and cut to pieces*. .Girty demands the surrender ot Whee¬ 
ling, Col. Zane’s reply, Indians attacks the fort and retire, 
Arrival of col. Swearingen with a reinforcement, of captain 
Foreman, Ambuscade at Grave creek narrows, conspiracy 
of Tories discovered and defeated. Petro and White taken 
prisoners, Iriuplioa into Tygarts Valley, Murder at Conoly’s 
and at Stewarts....155-l'7l. 

Chap. 10. Measures gf defence, Fort M'Intosh erected, 
exposed situation, commencement of hostilities, Attack on 
Harbert’s blockhonse, Muider at Morgan’s on Cheat, Of 
}-,,owther and Hughes, Indiansappenr before Fort at the point, 
Jdecoy Lieut Moore into an ambuscade, a larger army visits 
Vort, stratagem to draw out the garrison. Prudence and pre¬ 
caution ofcapt. M‘Kee. Fort closely besieged, Siege raised, 
IleTOic adventure of Prior and Hammond to save Greenbrier, 
Attack on Donnelly’s Fort. Dick Pointer, Affair at West's 
X’ort, Successful artifice of ITustcad, Aflair at Cobern’s fort, 
lit Strader’s, Murder of Stephen Washburn, captivity, &c. of 
■James, Projected invasion of Indian country, CoU Clarke takes 
Kaskaskias and other towns, Fort Lawreas erected by Gen. 
hPIntosh and garrisoned....172-187. 

Chap. II. Gov. Hamilton marches to St. Vincent—criti¬ 
cal situation of dbl. Clarke, his daring expedition against 
Hamilton, condition of Fort Lawren’s, Successful stratagem 
of ludians there, Gen. M‘lntosh arrives with'an army, Fort 
.cyacuated, Transactions in Kentucky, captivity b? Boone. 
b^s‘ersn^p^.and exedition against Paint creek tewflj Jiidfetn 





iTiny under Du Q,uesne appear before Boone’s fbrt, lioiific 
conduct of Boone, Fort assaulted, Assailants repulsed* Expe. 
dilion against Chilicothe towns under Bowman, Its failure, 
Kentucky increases rapidly in population—lii8-197. 

Chap. 12. Hacker’s creek settlement breaks up. Alarm 
of Indians near Pricket’s fort^ Stephen and Sarah l^organ 
sent to fartn. Dream and anxiety ot their father. His fearful 
encounter with two Indians, Kills iboth. Heroism of Mrs. 
Bozarth, Murders on Snow creek, captivity of Dupnard 
Schoolcraft, Indians surprize Marlin's fort, destruction there. 
Irruptions into Tygart’s valley, Indians attack the house of 
Samuel Cottrail, Murder of John Schoolcrafts family. Pro¬ 
jected campaign of British and Indians, Indians again in Ty¬ 
gart’s Valley, mischief there, West’s fort invested. Hazard¬ 
ous adventure of Jesse Hughs to obtain assistance, Skirmish 
between whiles and savages, coolness and intrepidity of Jerry 
Curl, Austin Schoolcraft killed and hia niece taken prisoner. 
Murder of Owens and Judkins, of Sims, Small Pox terrifiei^^ 
Indians, Transactions in Greenbrier, Murder of Baker and 
others, last outrage in that country....1SS--2I2, 

Chaf. 13, Operations of combined army of British and 
Indians, Surrender of Ruddle’s Station, Outrages of savages 
there, Col. Byrd enabled to restrain them, Martin’s station 
surrenders, Byrd returns to the Indian towns, Escape of 
Hinkstone, Invasion of North Western Virginia, Plan of 
campaign, Indians discovered near VVheeling, Take prisoners. 
Alarmed for their own safety, kill their prisoners and retire. 
Expedition under Col. Bfdadhead, against the Munsies, against 
Coshocton, e.xcesses of the whites there, Expedition under 
Gen. Clarke against Chilicothe and Piqua, Battle at Piqua, 
Indian depredations in Virginia, murder of capt. Thomas and 
family, of Schoolcraft, Manear, and others, Destruction of 
treading creek settlement, aggressors overtaken by a party 
ufSder Col. Lowther, Affair of Indian creek, murder of Mrs. 
Furren|^,.^Williamson’8 fust expedition against Moravian 
Indians^ Pri^ners taken sent to Fort Pitt, Set at liberty. 
Their setitenients broken up by Wyandotts.—213-23i. 

Chap. 14. The murder of Monteur and his family, others 
taken prisoners, Second e.xpedilion of Williamson against 
Moravians, its success and the savage conduct of the whiles, 
Expedition under Crawford, his defeat—Is taken prisoner and 
burned ; captivity and escape of Doctor Knight, of Slover ; 
Death of Mills—Signal achievement of Lewis Whitsel— 
232—2.49. 

Chap. 15. ^Murder ef White, Dorman and wife taken 
prisoners ; Inhabitants on Buckiiannon evacuate the fort, at- 
t«4k?d by.Jladitns pn th«ir way to the Valley» VVhitea visiting- 
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JBuckhannon settlement discovered and watchd by Indians-— 
conduct of George Jackson to obtain aid, Stalnaker killed. 
Indians cross Alleghany—miss Grejrg killed by Dorman 
raurder of mrs. Pindall, of Charles Washburn, of Arnold and* 
Richards—Daring conduct of Elias Hughes—murder of Corb- 
ly’a fartily—Grand council of Indians at Cbillicothe, Its de¬ 
terminations ; Indian army enters Kentucky ; Affair at Bry¬ 
ants station ; Battle of. Blue Licks—Expedition under Gen. 
Clarke, Attack on Wheeling, Attempt to demolish the fort 
W|th a wooden cannon. Signal exploit of Elizabeth Zane 
Noble conduct of Francis Duke, Indians withdraw, Attack 
on Rives Fort, Encounter of Poe with t wo Inc’ians...250-269. 

Chap. 16. Peace with G. Britain, War continued by In¬ 
dians---Operations in N. W. Virginia.-rnurder of l5aniel 
Hadcliff, Attack on CunninghanriB upon Bingamon, murders 
there; murders in Tazewell, of Davison, of Moore, mrs, 
Moore and seven children taken prisoners, their fate-’-mur- 
der of Ice, ^c.-Levi JMorgan encounters two Indians, In^ 
clians steal horses on West Fork, pursued and punished by 
<Jol. Lowlhc^-^mnrder of the Wests on Hacker’s creek, Re¬ 
markable recovery of J. Hacker’s daughter—murder of tha 
JoUn§ons on Tcnmile Creek, At Macks, Artifie of John Sirau 

—.310-5:54. 

U. Rapid increaso of population of Kentucky, 
operations there—Preparations of the general Government 
to carry on .the war in the Indian country, Settlement of 
Marietta, Of Giucinatti, Fort Washingtou erected. Settle¬ 
ment ofDuck creek^ Big Bottom and Wolf creeksHV^Har- 
mar’s campaign, murder of whites on Big Bottom, murder 
of John Bu3h---Afl’Air at Ilansucker’s on Dunkard-—murder? 
of Carpenter and others and escape of Jesse Hughes-.- cara- 
Jfaign under Gen* St. Clair—Attack at Merrills, Heroic con- 
. duct of mrs. Merrill, Sigaal success of expedition under Gem 
Scott—38.4-00.1. 

Chap. 15. Indians visit Hacker’s creek—murder of the 
Waggoners and captivity of others—murder of Neal and Trip¬ 
let, major Truman and col. Hardin killed. Greater prepd- 
ratioDB made by General Gbverniuent.t John and Henry Johh- 
Auack on the hunting cUmp of IsSac Zane, Noble con¬ 
duct of ZJne—-Treatment of Indian prisoners, Furt Recove- 
, ry erected, Escape of Joseph Cox—-murder of miss Runyan 
attack on Carder’s, Indians kill and make prisoners 
CiJzad’s, Affair at Joseph Kanaan’e, Progress of army un¬ 
der Gen, W ayno, Indians attack and defeat detachment un- 
ufir^IvriVlahdnj baltloofAu Glaize and victory of General 
Cozjrtli's ou' Buckljanaw-nTretiW ^of 
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